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Read  all  about  it!  President  Mordechai  Rozanski,  front  right,  and  psychology  professor  Thom  Herrmann,  a 
co-chair  of  the  United  Way  campaign,  back  right,  hawk  copies  of  the  Guelph  Mercury’s  special  supplement 
on  the  United  Way.  Rozanski,  who  raised  $50  selling  papers,  was  a natural  for  the  job  — he  used  to  be  a 
paperboy  for  the  Montreal  Gazette.  For  more  United  Way  coverage,  see  page  3.  Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 

Public  meeting  airs  concerns  about 
development  at  Edinburgh,  Stone 


AT  A GLANCE 


Lest  we  forget  This  year’s 
Remembrance  Day  service 
will  be  held  Nov.  1 1 from 
10:55  to  11:15  a.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Classes 
will  not  be  cancelled,  but 
president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  has  asked  faculty 
to  keep  the  time  and  date  in 
mind  when  scheduling 
assignments  and  tests  and 
in  granting  consideration  to 
students  who  may  miss  part 
of  their  class  to  attend  the 
sendee. 

This  issue  of  At  Guelph 
contains  a summary  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Oct.  17 
day  of  protest  and  public 
education.  See  pages  4 & 5. 

Framed!  The  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  will 
auction  off  30  frames  that 
have  been  transformed  into 
works  of  art . . . page  8 


Thought  for  the  week 

One  nice  thing  about 
egotists:  they  don 't  talk 
about  other  people. 

Anonymous 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

It  was  standing  room  only  at  a 
public  information  meeting  Oct. 
28  to  discuss  development  plans 
for  a University-owned  43-acre 
site  at  Edinburgh  and  Stone  roads 
to  be  leased  to  Hammerson  Can- 
ada Inc. 

About  1 65  Guelph  residents  at- 
tended the  evening  meeting  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  to  hear  repre- 
sentatives from  Hammerson  Can- 
ada Inc.,  the  proposed  developer 
of  the  commercial  portion  of  the 
lands;  U of  G;  and  the  City  of 
Guelph  speak  about  the  project. 
During  a question-and-answer 
session,  some  of  the  concerns 
raised  included  environmental 
threats  to  the  Dairy  Bush,  in- 


creased traffic  flow  near  the  mar- 
ried-student residences  on  Stone 
Road  and  College  Avenue,  the  fu- 
ture of  community  garden  space 
used  by  residence  students  and 
dog-walking  routes. 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration),  told 
the  audience  that  U of  G’s  in- 
volvement with  commercial  and 
residential  development  on  the 
lands  is  based  on  the  need  to  in- 
crease revenues  in  light  of  declin- 
ing government  support.  U of  G 
values  its  relationship  with  the 
city  and  values  the  downtown 
core,  said  Sullivan,  who  noted 
that  the  University  was  one  of  the 
first  contributors  to  the  new  civic 
centre. 

“Since  1992,  government  sup- 
port to  the  University  of  Guelph 
has  fallen  by  $33  million,”  she 
said.  “We  are  not  here  to  whine, 
but  we  are  trying  to  do  something 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  grant 
funding.” 

In  the  mid-1980s,  Board  of 
Governors  determined  that  the 
lands  are  not  required  for  teaching 
or  research  purposes,  said 
Sullivan.  U of  G plans  to  retain 
ownership  of  the  lands  and  enter 
into  a 60-year  leasehold  agree- 


ment with  Hammerson.  In  Au- 
gust, Hammerson  made  an  appli- 
cation to  the  City  of  Guelph  for  an 
official  plan  amendment  to  redes- 
ignate the  lands  from  major  insti- 
tutional and  high  density  to  a mix 
of  regional  commercial  on  about 
28  acres  and  medium/high-den- 
sity residential  on  the  balance. 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  com- 
mercial land  call  for  phased  retail 
development,  subject  to  market 
demand.  At  this  early  stage,  pro- 
posed tenants  include  Zellers  and 
another  large  retailer  as  yet  un- 
named, said  Brian  Athey,  man- 
ager of  land  development  and 
construction  for  Hammerson. 

Scott  Hannah,  a City  of  Guelph 
planner  working  on  the  project, 
said  the  city  will  table  a review  of 
this  application  together  with  a 
market-impact  study  being  re- 
viewed by  Robin  Dee  and  Asso- 
ciates, a consulting  firm  em- 
ployed by  the  city.  A city-wide 
public  forum  to  discuss  the  find- 
ings is  expected  at  either  the  end 
of  November  or  in  January. 

Although  the  Dairy  Bush  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  development 
plan  and  will  be  protected.  Prof. 

See  DAIRY  on  page  2 
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Radio  best 
source  in 
hazardous 
weather 


When  the  weather  outside  is 
frightful  and  you’re  wondering  if 
it’ s frightful  enough  to  close  down 
the  University,  your  best  bet  is  to 
turn  on  the  radio  before  setting  off 
for  work. 

Radio  stations  in  Guelph,  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo,  Hamilton  and 
Toronto  are  immediately  notified 
if  the  president  decides  to  shut  the 
University  because  of  bad 
weather  or  an  emergency,  says 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration).  And 
it’s  quicker  to  get  the  information 
from  the  radio  than  to  try  calling 
the  campus  switchboard,  which  is 
usually  jammed  with  people  try- 
ing to  get  through. 

U of  G rarely  closes  down  for 
bad  weather,  but  it  did  so  last 
March  for  the  first  time  in  18 
years.  A decision  to  close  the  Uni- 
versity or  restrict  activities  is 
made  by  the  president  or  a desig- 
nate, based  on  a combination  of 
factors,  such  as  the  amount  of 
snow,  the  forecast  and  road  con- 
ditions. The  decision  is  made  on 
the  advice  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  Facilities  and  Hospitality 
Services,  who  may  consult  with 
other  Guelph  schools,  local  police 
and  transportation  services  and 
area  weather-information  serv- 
ices. 

Once  the  president  decides  to 
close  the  University,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  Facilities  and  Hos- 
pitality Services  advises  Security 
Services  and  authorizes  Commu- 
nications and  Public  Affairs  to  in- 
itiate closing  procedures  through 
the  media  by  7 a.m. 

With  the  exception  of  essential 
services,  a campus  closing  is  firm 
and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of 
individuals  or  departments  unless 
special  arrangements  are  made 
with  the  president  and  Security 
Services.  Services  deemed  essen- 
tial for  the  purposes  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s policy  on  inclement 
weather/emergency  closing  pro- 
cedures are  Student  Housing 
Services,  Facilities  and  Hospital- 
ity Services,  Telecommunica- 
tions Services/  switchboard, 

See  POLICY  on  page  2 


A new  car?  Putting  the  kids  through  college? 
Retiring . . . comfortably.  Whatever  your  dreams, 
we  can  make  your  money  grow. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 


We  see  what  you  see. 
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Dairy  Bush  protected 


Continued  from  page  1 

Doug  Larson,  Botany,  asked  for 
assurance  that  appropriate  physi- 
cal protection  of  the  Dairy  Bush, 
such  as  fencing  and  buffer  zones, 
would  be  provided  by  the  devel- 
oper. Hannah  noted  that  the  Dairy 
Bush  has  been  given  an  official 
plan  designation  as  a natural  heri- 
tage site  and  that  the  approval 
process  would  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  the  public  to  raise  con- 
cerns. 

A resident  of  the  Wellington 
Woods  married-student  residence 
on  Stone  Road  West  expressed 
concern  that  the  development 
would  increase  traffic  on  Stone 

Policy  on  Web 

Continued  from  page  1 

Computing  and  Communications 
Services,  Security  Services,  Stu- 
dent Health  Services,  the  U of  G 
Child-Care  Centre,  Research  Sta- 
tion Operations,  Animal-Care 
Services,  the  Veterinary  Teach- 
ing Hospital  and  on-campus  ani- 
mal units. 

Any  employees  who  are  unsure 
whether  they  are  required  to  come 
to  work  as  an  essential  service  in 
the  event  of  a closure  should  talk 
to  their  supervisor. 

If  hazardous  weather  conditions 
become  imminent  during  the 
working  day,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  Facilities  and  Hospitality 
Services  provides  the  president 
with  information  about  weather 
reports,  road  conditions  and  local 
bus  service.  If  a decision  is  made 
to  close  the  University,  Commu- 
nications and  Public  Affairs  in- 
forms local  radio  stations  and  key 
units  across  campus,  which,  in 
turn,  inform  the  rest  of  the  Uni- 
versity community. 

The  weather/emergency  policy 
is  available  on  the  Web  at  http:// 
www.uoguelph.ca/HR.  □ 


Road,  making  it  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  exit  from  the  residence. 
Athey  noted  that  the  city  requires 
a study  on  the  traffic-flow  impact 
as  part  of  the  amendment  applica- 
tion. 

When  concerns  were  raised 
about  the  future  of  the  community 
gardens  that  currently  exist  on  the 
lands,  Sullivan  said  the  Univer- 
sity will  make  every  effort  to  find 
another  location. 

A representative  of  the  married- 
student  residence  on  College 
Avenue  asked  when  the  construc- 
tion would  begin  and  whether  the 
elevation  of  the  hill  south  of  the 
Dairy  Bush  would  be  altered.  She 
was  told  that  the  earliest  possible 
construction  start  would  be  mid- 
1997  or  later  and  that  the  existing 
grades  around  the  site  would  be 
maintained. 

Sullivan  said  that  anyone  with 
questions  or  concerns  about  the 
development  project  should  call 
John  Armstrong  in  the  Real  Es- 
tate Division  at  Ext.  5014  or 
Hammerson  at  1-905-270- 
7000.0 

LETTERS 

A message  here? 

Recent  “Focus”  articles  on  U of  G 
staff  have  been  very  interesting. 
The  staff  members  featured  seem 
to  be  very  accomplished,  and  it’s 
good  to  know  that  some  of  them 
not  only  derive  enormous  per- 
sonal satisfaction  form  their  hob- 
bies, but  a source  of  additional 
income  as  well. 

Perhaps  it’s  just  a coincidence, 
but  I wondered  if  there  was  a mes- 
sage here.  U of  G staff  need  an 
additional  source  of  income?  Just 
asking,  but  it  certainly  doesn’t 
surprise  me. 

Sheila  McCutcheon 
U of  G retiree 


Tucker- Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing, 
Paris  & Service 
n Free  Courtesy 
Shuttle  Service 
d Oil  & Filter 
Service  Special 
on  VW  Products 
frJBl  $ 24.95 
a Serving,  the-' 
Community 
Since  1963 


-Oxygen  masks.  When  a meeting  gets  so  boring  as 
to  be  lile-threatening,  they  automatically  drop  downl" 

Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
659  Wellington  St  W.,  Guelph 

‘OAC  plus  applicable  taxes  824-9150  ♦ Fax:  824-7746 


Golf  CL  Lease  from 
$229  (24  months)* 
Jetta  GL  lease  with 
A/C  and  cassette 
$299  (24  months)* 


John  Klironomos 


Rakhal  Sarker 


NEW  FACES 


John  Cant 


John  Cant  joined  the  Department 
of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science  as 
an  assistant  professor  in  May. 

A PhD  graduate  in  nutrition 
from  the  University  of  California, 
Davis,  Cant  has  been  at  U of  G 
since  1993,  working  on  a mathe- 
matical model  of  a dairy  cow  as 
part  of  his  postdoctoral  research. 
The  model,  which  is  funded  by 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  and 
Ralston  Purina  Canada,  will  be 
used  to  simulate  milk  production 
and  composition  responses  to 
changes  in  a cow’s  diet 

This  winter.  Cant  will  teach  a 
course  on  dairy  cattle  production. 

A music  enthusiast,  he  also 
spends  a lot  of  his  spare  time 
walking  his  dog,  Sadie.  □ 


John  Gibson 


John  Gibson  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ences May  1 as  assistant 
professor. 

Gibson  earned  his  PhD  at  the 
University  of  Birmingham  and 
the  Pest  and  Infestation  Laborato- 
ries in  Denmark,  focusing  on 
quantitative  and  population  ge- 
netics of  insecticide  resistance  in 
houseflies.  He  did  research  on  the 
genetics  and  nutrition  of  dairy 
cattle  at  the  Animal  Breeding  Re- 
search Organization  in  Scotland 
before  coming  to  Guelph  in  1987. 

Gibson  has  worked  at  U of  G for 
nine  years  as  an  associate  faculty 
member,  funded  by  outside 
sources.  His  specialty  is  animal- 
breeding strategies. 

Gibson  is  teaching  a course  in 
quantitative  genetics  this  fall  and 
will  lead  graduate  courses  in  the 
winter. 

Away  from  campus,  he  enjoys 
downhill  skiing,  fly  fishing  and 
making  wine.  □ 


John  Klironomos  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Botany  as  an  assistant 
professor  June  1 . 

A graduate  of  Concordia  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo, Klironomos  held  a post- 
doctoral fellowship  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  at  San  Di- 
ego State  University  before  com- 
ing to  Guelph.  He  was  acting 
co-editor  of  the  journal  Mycor- 
rhiza  during  that  time. 

His  research  interests  include 
the  biology  and  ecology  of  soil 
fungi,  the  regulation  of  terrestrial 
community  and  ecosystem  proc- 
esses by  soil  fungi,  and  the  effects 
of  environmental  change  at  global 
and  regional  scales  on  fungal  di- 
versity and  functioning. 

Klironomos  is  teaching  the  un- 
dergraduate course  “Fungi,”  and 
is  involved  in  developing  other 
courses  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels.  □ 


Ross  McKitrick 


Ross  McKitrick  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  Aug.  1 as 
an  assistant  professor. 

He  comes  to  Guelph  after  earn- 
ing a master’s  and  PhD  in  eco- 
nomics from  the  University  of 
British  Columbia. 

A specialist  in  the  growing  area 
of  environmental  economics, 
McKitrick  is  teaching  two 
courses  this  fall,  doing  research 
and  supervising  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

Since  moving  to  Guelph,  he  has 
been  busy  settling  into  an  old 
house  on  campus  that  he  and  his 
family  are  renting.  He  enjoys 
reading  and  listening  to  classical 
music  and,  when  he  finds  the 
time,  playing  basketball  and  soc- 
cer. □ 


Rakhal  Sarker  joined  the  Univer- 
sity Aug.  1 as  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness. 

A specialist  in  agricultural  pol- 
icy and  trade,  Sarker  earned  his 
PhD  at  Guelph,  focusing  on  the 
political  economy  of  governmen- 
tal intervention  in  agriculture.  He 
then  spent  three  years  with  the 
Canadian  Forest  Service  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  before  returning  to 
Guelph  as  a research  associate. 

Sarker  is  teaching  the  diploma 
course  “Agricultural  Marketing 
and  Policy”  this  fall  and  a gradu- 
ate course  on  agricultural  policy 
this  winter.  He  is  also  developing 
a course  for  MBA  students  on 
agricultural  policy,  which  is  tar- 
geted for  implementation  in 
1997. 

Sarker  enjoys  sports  and  out- 
door activities  and  plans  to  take 
advantage  of  Guelph’s  outdoor 
resources  in  his  spare  time.  □ 


Francois  Tardif 


Francois  Tardif  joined  U of  G 
May  13  as  an  assistant  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Crop  Sci- 
ence. 

A PhD  graduate  of  Laval  Uni- 
versity, Tardif  focused  his  re- 
search on  biotypes  of  quackgrass. 
After  Laval,  he  spent  four  years  at 
the  Waite  Institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Adelaide  in  Australia  on  a 
postdoctoral  appointment.  His  re- 
search there  centred  on  the  con- 
trol of  herbicide-resistant  weeds, 
with  special  emphasis  on  rye- 
grass. 

Teaching  the  diploma  course 
“Weeds  and  Weed  Control”  this 
fall,  Tardif  will  also  work  with 
graduate  students  in  the  future.  □ 
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Tops  In  teaching.  The  U of  G Faculty  Association  recently  honored  the  recipients  of  its  annual  teaching  and 
academic  librarianship  awards.  From  left  are  Prof.  Kathleen  Brophy,  Family  Studies,  who  received  the 
Distinguished  Professor  Award  for  FACS;  Prof.  Roselynn  Stevenson,  Microbiology.  Distinguished  Professor 
Award  for  CBS;  Prof.  Alan  Filewod,  Drama,  Distinguished  Professor  Award  for  the  College  of  Arts;  Prof.  Dana 
Paramskas,  French  Studies,  Special  Merit  Award;  Lome  Bruce,  U of  G Library,  Academic  Librarianship  Award; 
and  Prof.  Francis  Tapon,  Economics,  Distinguished  Professor  Award  for  the  College  of  Social  Science. 

Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 


Music  graduates  stay 
in  tune  with  University 


The  Department  of  Music  is 
bringing  back  some  old  favorites 
for  its  Thursdays  at  Noon  concert 
series. 

On  Nov.  7,  an  alumni  concert 
series  kicks  off  with  mezzo-so- 
prano Monica  Carsience  (BA 
’94),  accompanied  by  Mary 
Louise  Vosburgh;  composer 
Greg  Dorter  (BA  ’93),  whose 
world-premifere  performance  of 
“Symbiosis  for  Flute  and  Elec- 
tronics" will  feature  University  of 
Western  Ontario  flutist  Fiona 
Wilkinson;  and  Guelph  pianist 
John  Zadro  (BA  ’78). 

Although  alumni  have  returned 
to  the  University  to  give  concerts 
and  special  presentations  before, 
they  have  never  been  part  of  a 
regular  concert  series,  says 
Dudley  Gibbs,  concert  and  spe- 
cial events  co-ordinator. 

“This  is  one  way  we  can  recog- 
nize the  support  we  get  from 
alumni,”  he  says.  “Building  on 
and  improving  on  the  past  is 
something  we’re  always  looking 
at  and  have  been  working  on  for 

Campus  United  Way  appeal  at  72  per  cent  of  goal 


a long  time.  It’s  nice  to  see  it’s 
coming  together.” 

The  Department  of  Music  is  en- 
couraging alumni  to  maintain 
their  links  with  the  University  so 
that  current  students  can  be  in- 
spired by  what  graduates  have  ac- 
complished, says  Gibbs.  One  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  through  the 
department’s  newsletter,  Music 
News  & Views. 

“We  want  to  get  access  to  as 
many  alumni  as  possible,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  reached  a 
high  level  of  achievement,"  he 


Monica  Carsience 


The  University’s  United  Way  ap- 
peal has  reached  $144,618  (or  72 
per  cent)  of  its  goal. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  next  incen- 
tive draw  Nov.  8,  you  must  have 
your  pledge  card  or  donation  in 
before  noon  Nov.  8. 

Jeff  Schieck  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search is  the  winner  of  the  second 
Internal  Audit  bingo.  He  won  a 
set  of  tools  and  a sensor  light, 
courtesy  of  Canada  Trust. 

The  peer  helpers  in  the  Counsel- 
ling and  Student  Resource  Centre 
(CSRC)  are  having  a 50/50  draw, 
to  be  held  Nov.  12  during  the 
grand  opening  of  the  new  infor- 
mation desk  on  the  main  floor  of 
the  University  Centre.  Tickets  are 
$1  and  are  available  at  the  infor- 


mation desk,  the  connection  desk 
on  UC  Level  3 and  some  peer 
helper  desks. 

CSRC  is  also  raffling  off  a hand- 
made quilted  Christmas  tree  skirt 
made  by  Kaye  Barrett,  a Christ- 
mas wreath  by  Tricia  Bertram- 
Gallant  and  a Christmas  tin  filled 


with  homemade  chocolate  turtles 
made  by  Barbara  Cardow.  Tick- 
ets are  $1  each  or  2 for  $3.  Draw 
date  is  Nov.  28. 

FACS  is  running  weekly  raffles 
until  the  end  of  November.  Prizes 
include  a meal  from  Pizza  Hut,  an 
autographed  Robert  Munsch 
book,  a plant  and  a hat.  Tickets  are 
$1  each,  3 for  $2  or  an  arm’s 
length  for  $10. 

On  Nov.  1 0 at  2 p.m.,  a dog  walk 
starts  in  the  parking  lot  at  River- 
side Park.  For  sponsor  sheets  or 
more  information,  call  Mary 
Martini  at  Ext.  4304  or  send  e- 
mail  to  mmartini@uoguelph.ca. 

The  Communications  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  book  sale  continues 
until  Nov.  8.  There’s  still  a good 


selection  of  National  Geographic 
magazines  and  fiction  and  non- 
fiction books.  All  books  are  25 
cents  each. 

And  don’t  forget  the  Hospitality 
Services  garage  sale  Nov.  8 from 
8 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  at  Mountain  Cafe- 
teria. 

The  Landscape  Architecture 
Student  Society  raised  $250  by 
offering  head  shaving,  hair  dying, 
temporary  tattoos  and  body  pierc- 
ing. Prof.  Jim  Taylor,  director  of 
the  School  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, got  into  the  act  by  having 
his  beard  dyed  purple. 

If  you  have  a United  Way  fund- 
raising event  you  would  like  pub- 
licized in  At  Guelph,  call  Lisa 
Lisle  at  Ext.  2592.  □ 


UW  supports  literacy  programs 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

Prof.  Greg  Boland,  Environmental  Biology, 
and  other  volunteers  at  the  Wellington  County 
Literacy  Council  are  making  it  easier  for  people 
to  read  up  on  what  the  United  Way  is  doing  for 
the  community. 

The  council,  which  received  $15,000  from 
the  United  Way  last  year,  runs  two  programs 
to  help  adults  and  young  people  with  basic 
literacy  skills.  Although  the  United  Way  fund- 
ing supports  the  youth  program,  volunteers  in 
both  programs  share  resources  and  training 
programs. 

Boland,  who  has  been  working  with  the  adult 
program  for  almost  two  years,  says  there’s  a 
real  need  for  adult  education  now  because  of 
all  the  restructuring  that  is  going  on  in  the 
province. 

“People  who  didn’t  need  high  school  educa- 
tion when  they  were  hired  are  losing  jobs  in 
the  restructuring,  and  they’re  having  a hard 
time  competing  for  the  jobs  that  are  available," 
he  says.  “You  can’t  even  drive  a forklift  with- 
out a Grade  12  education  now.” 

Many  of  the  students  at  the  literacy  council 
are  trying  to  complete  postsecondary  educa- 
tion adult  training.  Boland  says  many  of  the 
adults  who  come  to  the  council  also  have 
undiagnosed  learning  disabilities. 

“Many  of  them  dropped  out  of  high  school 
because  they  didn’t  have  the  support  system 


for  people  with  learning  disabilities  that  they 
have  now.” 

Since  Boland  started  volunteering  with  the 
council,  he  has  worked  with  two  different 
students.  He  is  currently  working  with  an  adult 
who  just  completed  Grade  10  in  July. 

“You  have  to  be  very  sensitive  to  their  situ- 
ation,” Boland  says.  “You  have  to  be  respect- 
ful to  all  students,  but  a little  more  so  to  adult 
students  because  they’re  not  used  to  being 
unemployed  or  to  studying.” 

Teaching  mature  students  is  also  different 
than  teaching  students  of  traditional  high 
school  age  because  they  learn  differently, 
Boland  says. 

“Older  students  like  to  build  on  their  own 
experiences  and  know  how  topics  such  as  frac- 
tions are  going  to  relate  to  them.” 

The  student  and  the  instructor  decide  where 
they  will  meet,  but  it’s  important  to  choose  a 
quiet  place  that’s  conducive  to  learning,  says 
Boland. 

“It’s  hard  to  meet  in  someone’s  home  be- 
cause the  family  tends  to  be  disruptive.  So  I 
meet  with  my  student  in  an  empty  classroom 
at  the  University.” 

Boland  originally  starting  volunteering  at  the 
Wellington  County  Literacy  Council  because 
he  was  interested  in  adult  training.  But  work- 
ing with  his  students  has  given  him  some 
perspective  on  how  fortunate  he  is. 

“Working  with  these  people  makes  you  feel 


Prof.  Greg  Boland 


very  lucky  to  have  an  education  and  a job,”  he 
says.  “I’d  like  to  encourage  people  to  volun- 
teer because  it’s  a nice  feeling  and  helps  you 
feel  like  part  of  the  community.”  □ 


says. 

As  other  U of  G graduates  ex- 
press interest  in  the  series,  Gibbs 
is  hoping  to  have  more  regular 
alumni  concerts  throughout  the 
1997/98  season.  The  next  alumni 
concert  is  slated  for  April  with 
classical  guitarist  Sean  Mclnnis, 
a 1 993  BA  graduate  who  is  now 
doing  his  PhD  at  McGill. 

The  Thursdays  at  Noon  concert 
series  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  □ 

Special 
Corporate 
Awards 
to  seven 


Seven  U of  G undergraduate  stu- 
dents have  received  1996/97  Spe- 
cial Corporate  Awards  for  Canada 
Scholars  in  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. Sponsored  by  major  Cana- 
dian corporations,  the  awards  are 
open  to  senior  students  who  hold 
Canada  Scholarships. 

Jason  Nikkari  of  Etobicoke  re- 
ceived a Governor  General’s 
Canada  Scholarship  in  Environ- 
mental Engineering.  Governor 
General’s  Canada  Scholarships  in 
Environmental  Sciences  went  to 
Jennifer  Fay  of  Waterloo, 
Elizabeth  Plowright  of  Kincar- 
dine and  Suzanne  Tank  of  Missis- 
sauga. These  awards  are  valued  at 
$1,500  each. 

Awards  of  $ 1 ,000  went  to  Fiona 
Robinson  of  New  Brunswick 
(MDS  Award),  Susan  Lait  of 
Scotland  (Merck  Frosst  Award) 
and  Heather  Gunter  of  Edmonton 
(SCIEX  Award). 

For  information  about  .the 
1997/98  Special  Corporate 
Awards,  call  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Can- 
ada at  1-800-465-7766.  □ 
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Summary  of  proceedings  of  day 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  summary  was 
provided  by  the  Senate  Office. 

U of  G faculty  staged  a day  of  protest  and 
public  education  Oct.  17  as  part  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Faculty  Association  and  the 
University,  under  which  faculty  agreed  to 
three  days  without  salary  as  part  of  Guelph’s 
budget  adjustments.  (The  second  day  is  slated 
for  March  25.) 

Talks  Oct.  1 7 focused  on  Guelph  sustain- 
ing its  role  as  a publicly  funded  university. 
The  day  consisted  of  four  sessions,  a sum- 
mary of  which  is  provided  here. 

One  comment  that  surfaced  in  all  the  ses- 
sions is  that  U of  G needs  to  better  publicize 
the  value  of  higher  education,  the  size  of 
the  cuts  to  universities,  how  we  are  re- 
sponding to  those  cuts  and  what  impact 
they  are  having  on  our  programs.  At  each 
of  the  sessions,  material  was  provided  that 
dealt  with  these  issues.  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski  also  provided  infor- 
mation to  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training’s  Advisory  Panel  on  Future  Di- 
rections for  Postsecondary  Education  Oct. 
30.  The  next  issue  of  At  Guelph  will  pro- 
vide a summary  of  this  material. 

Session  A: 
Universities  in 
transition 

The  goal  of  this  session  was  to  discuss  the 
issue  of  universities  in  transition  in  the  context 
of  the  white  paper. 

Panelists:  Tracey  Henry,  graduate  student 
Mordechai  Rozanski,  president 
Frances  Sharom,  faculty  member.  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry 

Moderator:  Constance  Rooke,  associate 
vice-president  (academic) 

Mordechai  Rozanski 

The  Ontario  government’s  white  paper  on 
postsecondary  education  focuses  on  three  ma- 
jor issues: 

■ Cost  sharing.  What  share  of  the  cost 
should  be  borne  by  government,  students 
and  the  private  sector? 

■ Co-operation.  How  can  co-operation 
among  universities,  colleges  and  schools 
be  improved? 

■ Accessibility.  How  can  the  province  meet 
an  anticipated  increase  in  the  demand  for 
postsecondary  education? 

In  addressing  these  issues,  the  white  paper 
pays  particular  attention  to  deregulation  of 
fees,  rationalization  (differentiation)  of  insti- 
tutions within  the  system  as  a whole,  restruc- 
turing and  privatization. 

Rozanski  reported  on  Guelph’s  preliminary 
response  to  the  white  paper.  It  argues  that  the 
compact  between  universities  and  the  Ontario 
government  is  at  risk  and  that  quality  in  edu- 
cation and  research  (on  which  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  well-being  of  the  province 
depends)  is  at  risk  because  of  inadequate  pub- 
lic funding. 

He  showed  a number  of  graphs  indicating 
how  poorly  Ontario  universities  are  funded  in 
comparison  with  other  sectors.  Ontario,  for 
example,  is  last  among  the  provinces  in  terms 
of  per-capita  funding  for  universities. 
Guelph’s  response  to  the  white  paper  argues 
for  an  increase  in  public  funding  of  universi- 
ties to  at  least  the  national  average  (an  as- 
sured, orderly  infusion  of  up  to  $490  million 
over  several  years)  and  insists  that  this  is  an 
investment,  not  a subsidy. 

Rozanski  expressed  grave  concern  over  the 
white  paper’s  failure  to  address  the  research 
function  of  universities  and  implications  for 
funding.  The  paper  ignores  the  dramatic  de- 
cline in  research  funding  at  the  federal  level 
and  in  research  infrastructure  at  the  provincial 
level.  He  also  noted  the  large  share  of  the 
nation’s  research  that  has  been  performed  in 
universities  and  the  dire  consequences  for  a 
knowledge-based  economy  of  a disinvest- 
ment in  research. 

Guelph’s  response  to  the  white  paper 
stresses  that  U of  G is  prepared  to  make 
significant  change  and  is  doing  so.  To  address 


earlier  budgetary  reductions  and  free  up 
money  to  invest  in  such  change,  the  Univer- 
sity has  reduced  faculty  by  17  per  cent  and 
staff  by  22  per  cent.  But  the  huge  Common 
Sense  Revolution  cuts  that  followed  under- 
mined Guelph’s  carefully  laid  plans  for  stra- 
tegic rehiring  and  investment  in  change.  To 
protect  quality  and  fully  implement  strategic 
change,  universities  must  have  increased  and, 
at  a minimum,  stable  funding. 

U of  G’s  response  stresses  the  University’s 
readiness  to  collaborate  with  schools,  col- 
leges, universities  and  the  private  and  public 
sectors,  while  pointing  out  that  collaboration 
also  requires  investment. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  increased  govern- 
ment support,  the  report  recognizes  a role  for 
the  private  sector  and  cites  examples  such  as 
GUARD  and  the  growth  of  the  Heritage 
Trust  It  recognizes  also  that  students  must 
bear  a fair  share  of  the  cost  of  their  education, 
but  insists  that  financial-aid  programs  must  be 
strengthened  and  supported  by  government 
The  report  supports  an  income-contingent  re- 
payment plan  (ICRP)  under  stringent  condi- 
tions aimed  particularly  at  preserving  acces- 
sibility. For  example,  debt  loads  must  be 
manageable  and  interest  payments  must  not 
be  disproportionate  for  low-income  earners. 

There  must  be  a reasonable  and  gradual 
reduction  in  the  regulation  of  tuition  fees 
beyond  the  minimum  formula  fee  to  increase 
institutional  flexibility  and  discretion. 

With  respect  to  accessibility,  the  report  ar- 
gues that  with  adequate  funding,  our  present 
system  can  address  future  needs.  Private 
stand-alone  universities  are  unnecessary,  im- 
practical and  would  reduce  quality  overall. 
The  real  questions  with  respect  to  accessibil- 
ity are  access  to  what  and  for  whom?  We  must 
have  access  to  quality  for  all  qualified  appli- 
cants. 

Tracey  Henry 

Students  question  the  purpose  of  the  white 
paper  exercise.  Although  the  report  asks  a 
number  of  questions,  it  appears  clear  to  stu- 
dents that  the  government’s  real  intent  is  to 
replace  public  dollars  with  other  sources  of 
revenue  (including  tuition),  and  that  this  de- 
cision has  already  been  made.  Why  are  there 
no  students  on  the  five- member  panel?  Dele- 
gations are  being  selected  to  make  submis- 
sions to  the  panel.  Henry  said  that  as  far  as 
she  knows,  Guelph  is  the  only  institution  that 
has  student  representation. 

The  process  is  also  flawed  in  that  institu- 
tions are  being  asked  to  comment  on  policies 
that  are  already  in  place  (such  as  partial  de- 
regulation of  fees  and  full-cost-recovery  pro- 
grams). She  questioned  whether  the  govern- 
ment is  really  trying  to  consult  with 
Ontarians. 

Henry  said  that  if  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
white  paper  come  to  fruition,  in  10  years’ 
time,  the  province  will  see  deregulation  of 
fees,  with  massive  fees  in  some  of  the  high- 
profile  institutions;  student  debt  loads  so  high 
that  only  the  rich  can  attend  universities,  cre- 
ating a class  system;  and  tuition  based  on  the 
student’s  ability  to  find  a high-paying  job. 
What  then  will  be  the  fate  of  programs  with 
less  tangible  values,  such  as  arts  and  social 
science? 

Those  able  to  pay  will  attend  private  insti- 
tutions of  high  quality.  Other,  well-qualified 
students  will  attend  public  institutions  that  are 
likely  to  provide  only  basics. 

Henry  cautioned  that  corporate  sponsorship 
comes  with  a price  tag;  it  will  not  necessarily 
produce  good  corporate  citizens. 

The  risk  to  society  of  the  Harris  changes  is 
great,  she  said.  Universities  should  be  fight- 
ing the  proposals. 

Frances  Sharom 

It  is  research  and  graduate  programs  that  set 
universities  apart  from  colleges  and  technical 
institutions.  Research  cannot  be  separated 
from  teaching.  Courses  will  stagnate  if  fac- 
ulty are  not  involved  in  supporting  research. 
Ontario  is  very  research-intensive,  and  uni- 
versities play  an  important  role  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

Sharom  noted  that  research  involves  direct 
and  indirect  costs.  The  direct  costs  are  paid 
by  research  grants,  which  are  decreasing.  The 
indirect  costs  are  covered  by  the  University’s 
budget  (for  example,  faculty  relief  time,  sup- 


port staff  and  infrastructure).  The  private  sec- 
tor cannot  assume  these  costs  because  private 
industry  won’t  cover  all  research.  What  about 
the  arts,  for  example?  Such  support  tends  to 
be  short-term  and  highly  targeted  or  applied. 
In  addition,  the  goals  of  private  industry 
might  at  times  be  at  odds  with  those  of  the 
researcher.  The  importance  of  academic  free- 
dom cannot  be  dismissed. 

Open  session 

■ How  will  the  University  manage  if  govern- 
ment funding  is  not  increased  or  if  further  cuts 
are  made?  What  plans  are  being  made? 

■ We  need  to  publicize  statistics  on  research 
funding  per  capita.  Ontario’s  share  has  de- 
creased significantly.  Ontario  is  the  only  prov- 
ince that  has  no  research  strategy  or  funding 
policy. 

■ History  has  shown  that  ICRPs  are  always 
accompanied  by  massive  tuition  increases.  Is 
this  (rather  than  accessibility)  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment’s goal? 

■The  modifications  of  ICRP  supported  by  the 
University  to  address  concerns  about  accessi- 
bility are  problematic.  They  could  easily  be 
stripped  away  as  successive  governments  find 
them  too  costly.  A self-financing  model  may 
be  preferable. 

■ The  American  model  of  private  universities 
is  troubling.  There  is  a wide  range  in  quality, 
whereas  in  Canada,  we  have  a fairly  consistent 
level  of  quality  across  all  our  public  universi- 
ties. It  is  naive  to  think  we  could  create  a 
Harvard  or  Yale  overnight. 

■ Collaboration  is  important,  but  in  a “ration- 
alized” system,  the  distinction  between  col- 
leges and  universities  must  be  maintained. 

■ The  University  should  make  public  the  un- 
derlying assumptions  of  the  white  paper,  e.g., 
that  universities  must  deliver  what  business 
needs.  We  should  not  rely  too  heavily  on 
economic  arguments;  rather,  we  should  em- 
phasize how  reduced  funding  to  universities 
will  affect  the  quality  of  life  in  Ontario. 

Session  B:  The 
public  message 

The  goal  of  this  session  was  to  address  the 
question  of  what  the  people  of  Ontario  want 
from  their  universities. 

Panelists:  Keith  Cassidy,  faculty  member, 
History,  and  chair  of  the  U of  G Faculty  As- 
sociation 

Sid  Gilbert,  faculty  member,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Lance  Morgan,  spokesperson.  Central  Student 
Association 

Moderator:  Carole  Stewart,  dean,  College  of 
Arts 

Sid  Gilbert 

A university  education  benefits  society  as 
well  as  the  student;  it  should  therefore  be 
affordable  and  of  high  quality.  This  govern- 
ment believes  that  both  the  student  and  soci- 
ety will  benefit  if  universities  place  more 
emphasis  on  the  student’ s ability  to  fit  into  the 
labor  market.  To  do  so,  our  graduates  must 
gain  technical  knowledge,  analytical  skills 
and  soft  skills  such  as  interpersonal  and  com- 
munication skills.  The  literature  attests  that 
business  values  interpersonal  and  communi- 
cations skills  as  highly  as  content 
Graduation  statistics  show  that  the  majority 
of  students  two  years  after  graduation  have 
not  found  employment  in  their  field  nor  are 
they  receiving  the  salary  they  expected.  But 
they  are  more  than  satisfied  with  their  univer- 
sity education.  After  five  years,  they  are 
working  in  the  field  of  their  choice,  are  satis- 
fied with  their  salary  and  remain  satisfied 
with  their  university  education.  The  conclu- 
sion one  can  draw  from  this  is  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  with  the  university  education,  but 
with  the  job  market. 

One  of  the  main  challenges  before  universi- 
ties is  to  communicate  these  facts  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  government  and  the  media. 

Lance  Morgan 

Universities  need  to  be  accessible  and  af- 
fordable to  all.  Reductions  in  funding  make 
this  goal  impossible.  The  public  wants  high- 
quality  education,  but  who  defines  quality? 
Morgan  contends  that  what  is  important  is  for 


universities  to  be  recognized  as  leaders  in 
social  change. 

He  presented  some  challenges  to  the  Uni- 
versity community.  Will  we  be  able  to  meet 
the  needs  of  visible  minorities,  people  with 
disabilities  and  non-traditional  learners?  Are 
students  with  disabilities  being  provided  with 
the  services  they  require?  Is  the  curriculum 
introducing  new  ideas?  Have  we  identified  all 
the  barriers  to  change  for  equity  issues? 

Employment  and  educational  equity  are 
both  important;  we  have  to  overcome  em- 
ployment equity  issues  before  educational  is- 
sues can  be  addressed.  We  also  have  to  pri- 
oritize services  that  we  will  provide  — ramps 
to  elevators,  study  areas  for  visually  and  hear- 
ing impaired,  counselling  for  people  of  color 
having  difficulty,  changes  to  the  curriculum 
and  training  workshops. 

Keith  Cassidy 

“Relevance”  may  be  misused  as  a catch- 
word to  hijack  the  university  for  a particular 
ideological  or  economic  agenda,  whether  of 
the  left  or  the  right,  said  Cassidy.  The  white 
paper  on  higher  education  in  Ontario  stresses 
the  economic  and  job-training  role  of  univer- 
sities. Although  these  are  important,  the  core 
function  of  the  university  is  the  search  for 
truth.  In  fact,  the  university  is  relevant  if  it 
contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  our  society 
and  our  selves.  To  do  this,  it  must  not  only  be 
diverse,  but  must  also  be  free  for  the  explora- 
tion of  even  the  most  controversial  ideas. 

The  university  cannot  endorse  any  particu- 
lar program  of  social  change  or  conservatism. 
It  can  only  act  as  a forum  where  proponents 
of  change  or  continuity  can  freely  debate  their 
plans  and  sharpen  their  ideas. 

Although  change  comes  slowly  to  universi- 
ties, it  does  come.  Over  the  last  few  decades, 
for  example,  the  curriculum  here  has  changed 
substantially.  A system  that  ensures  that 
change  comes  only  after  careful  consultation 
means  that  it  rests  on  a wide  consensus. 

We  should  be  accountable,  said  Cassidy, 
but  to  whom  and  how?  If  we  are  accountable 
to  the  government,  how  are  we  to  avoid  the 
threat  of  political  control?  We  must  balance 
accountability  with  autonomy.  We  already 
have  mechanisms  of  accountability,  through 
the  reviews  of  graduate  programs  and  the 
recent  establishment  of  reviews  of  under- 
graduate programs.  Our  Board  of  Governors 
already  has  external  representatives,  and  our 
Senate  has  faculty,  students,  staff  and  alumni 
members.  There  is,  however,  room  for  im- 
provement, through  more  financial  informa- 
tion being  made  available  and  through  more 
reviews  of  administrative  performance. 

Open  session 

■The  public  needs  more  in-depth  statistics  on 
the  achievements  of  universities.  It’s  up  to  us 
to  help  the  public  understand  how  what  we  do 
affects  them  directly  and  benefits  society. 

■ We  can’t  dismiss  the  connection  between 
education  and  the  labor  market,  but  training 
people  for  the  labor  market  is  a byproduct  of 
what  we  do,  not  our  primary  purpose.  Because 
the  world  of  business  is  changing  rapidly, 
what  business  wants  from  us  are  broadly  edu- 
cated people  with  enthusiasm  for  learning,  not 
a narrowly  defined  skill  set. 

■ We  should  release  statistics  and  communi- 
cate our  message  in  innovative  ways,  such  as 
a video  entitled  A Day  in  the  Life  of  a Typical 
Student/Professor.  We  must  get  to  the  media. 
Taxpayers  have  a right  to  see  what  is  being 
done  with  their  money.  They  are  not  indiffer- 
ent, just  uninformed. 

■ A recent  poll  suggests  that  people  want  to 
see  support  for  education  and  health  main- 
tained. Is  it  only  government  and  business  who 
favor  cuts?  Students  are  urging  that  we  show 
solidarity  with  other  groups  affected  by  the 
cuts.  Why  is  the  administration  fearful  of  dem- 
onstrations such  as  the  one  on  Oct.  25? 

■ Business  is  not  a monolith  and  should  not 
be  labelled  as  having  a unified  agenda.  Some 
business  people  support  increased  funding  for 
universities. 

■ U of  G gets  some  good  publicity.  Does  this 
have  an  impact  on  the  public?  Will  voters 
convince  the  government  to  change  its  mind? 

■ Why  do  citizens  in  France  and  Germany, 
where  higher  education  is  free,  have  no  trouble 
understanding  the  societal  benefits  of  higher 
education? 
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■ What  can  universities  do  to  develop  the 
generic  skills  that  are  needed  for  the  world  of 
work? 

■ How  can  we  link  the  curriculum  of  secon- 
dary education  to  that  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation? 

■ Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  traditional  age 
cohort  in  Ontario  attend  university.  Is  this  too 
high?  Should  some  students  be  counselled  to 
go  elsewhere?  If  students  are  coming  for  the 
wrong  reasons,  they  are  likely  to  be  dissatis- 
fied. 

■ The  internationalization  of  jobs  will  con- 
tinue, probably  at  a faster  pace.  What  effect 
will  this  have  on  university  education? 

Session  C: 

The  funding 
cutbacks 

The  goal  of  this  session  was  to  examine  the 
history  of  the  federal  and  provincial  cuts,  the 
funding  of  universities  compared  with  other 
provinces  and  other  sectors  in  Ontario,  and 
how  Guelph  has  responded  to  the  cuts. 

Panelists:  Jennifer  Story,  undergraduate  stu- 
dent 

Bob  Ankli,  faculty  member,  Economics 
John  Miles,  assistant  vice-president 
(finance) 

Clay  Switzer,  past  president  of  U of  G Alumni 
Association  and  former  dean  of  OAC 
Moderator:  Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice- 
president  (student  affairs) 

Jennifer  Story 

Providing  an  overview  of  the  funding  pic- 
ture at  the  federal  level,  Story  explained  how 
postsecondary  education  became  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  provinces,  with  funds  coming 
from  the  federal  government  In  this  time  of 
budget  crisis,  Ottawa  must  decide  which  pro- 
grams to  fund  and  how  to  reduce  cash  trans- 
fers to  the  provinces,  she  said. 

Basically,  since  1984,  federal  transfer  funds 
have  declined  in  real  terms  each  year.  The 
province  has  had  to  implement  cuts  to  deal 
with  the  reduction  in  transfer  payments.  To 
date,  they  have  implemented  only  45  per  cent 
of  the  cuts  they  have  received.  At  the  same 
time,  tuition  rates  have  increased  substan- 
tially. Between  1984/85  and  today,  tuition  has 
risen  anywhere  from  85  to  1 34  per  cent  across 
the  country.  In  fact,  the  average  debt  load  for 
Canadian  students  is  now  higher  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Everyone  must  do  his  or  her  part  to  respond 
to  the  budget  problems,  said  Story,  but  stu- 
dents are  being  asked  to  pay  an  unfair  share. 
She  suggested  that  funds  could  be  found  from 
other  sources.  What  about  increasing  taxation 
on  profitable  business,  for  example?  It’s  im- 
portant that  the  province  make  the  right  deci- 
sions about  priorities.  People  must  under- 
stand the  benefits  of  education  and  the  need 
to  support  the  education  of  our  youth. 

Bob  Ankli 

Universities  have  received  much  less  fund- 
ing than  schools  and  hospitals  have.  Ontario 
stands  second  in  funding  of  hospitals  com- 
pared with  other  provinces  and  first  in  fund- 
ing of  public  schools.  By  one  measure,  On- 
tario ranks  eighth  in  university  funding,  said 
Ankli,  but  these  figures  don’t  reflect  the  most 
recent  cuts. 

In  a survey  of  U.S.  universities  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region  plus  California,  Texas  and  Flor- 
ida, it  was  found  that  public  universities  there 
received  33  per  cent  more  revenue  per  full- 
time student  than  universities  in  Ontario  did 
for  the  1987/88  academic  year. 

Ankli  outlined  some  of  the  costs  of  this 
underfunding.  We  aren’t  hiring  new  young 
people,  who  are  needed  to  make  universities 
relevant  and  vital;  we  are  losing  good  people; 
we  are  discouraging  students  from  going  on 
to  graduate  work;  and  we  have  fewer  people 
teaching,  so  classes  are  bigger  and  contact  is 
reduced. 

Although  education  is  expensive,  ignorance 
is  more  expensive,  he  said.  Statistics  show 
that  average  income  is  higher  for  university 
graduates  and  that  the  employment  rate  is 
higher.  As  more  people  graduate,  they  get 


better  jobs,  they  pay  more  taxes,  they  attract 
more  industry,  etc.  In  addition,  much  of  the 
research  done  at  universities  affects  the  prov- 
ince and  the  average  taxpayer  directly.  For 
instance,  new  technology  usually  increases 
productivity  and  therefore  increases  the 
standard  of  living. 

We  must  think  about  the  consequences  of 
not  supporting  education.  We  live  in  a free- 
trade  environment.  We  must  remain  competi- 
tive, which  requires  innovation  and  technol- 
ogy. We  must  have  educated  people  who 
remain  in  Canada. 

John  Miles 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  cuts  is  that 
the  portion  of  an  education  that  students  pay 
for  has  gone  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent 
over  the  past  five  years. 

Miles  noted  that  the  operating  budget  is 
extremely  labor-intensive  (80  per  cent  of  the 
budget  covers  salaries  and  benefits).  For  that 
reason,  the  majority  of  cuts  have  to  be  dealt 
with  on  the  personnel  side. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  we  have  seen  close 
to  a 20-per-cent  reduction  in  staffing  levels. 
There  are  major  costs  to  the  University  be- 
cause these  changes  have  occurred  mostly 
through  early  retirement  programs.  We  are 
committed  over  the  next  seven  or  nine  years 
to  repaying  the  debt  incurred  by  a major 
downsizing. 

Clay  Switzer 

Alumni  can  help  out  with  the  problems 
faced  by  the  University,  but  they  should  not 
be  thought  of  simply  as  wallets.  They  can 
perform  valuable  functions  for  the  Univer- 
sity, such  as  networking  with  students,  open- 
ing their  workplaces  for  students  wishing  to 
engage  in  experiential  learning,  helping  pro- 
fessors in  the  classroom,  networking  with 
government  and  business,  liaising  with  pro- 
spective students,  establishing  international 
connections,  supporting  research  through  sti- 
pends put  up  by  the  private  sector  and  provid- 
ing off-campus  sites  for  research,  and  partici- 
pating in  open  learning  programs. 

Switzer  agreed  that  alumni  giving  needs  to 
increase,  but  the  University  must  recognize 
that  alumni  want  to  see  value  for  their  money. 
They  must  believe  in  the  importance  of  what 
they  are  doing.  He  cautioned  that  this  doesn’t 
just  happen.  We  must  convince  our  students 
that  they  are  graduating  from  a great  institu- 
tion. We  must  make  an  effort  to  visit  them  and 
keep  in  contact  with  them.  Faculty  and  staff 
in  the  academic  departments  must  see  this  as 
a primary  responsibility. 

Open  session 

■ U of  G needs  to  be  creative  in  establishing 
its  own  funding.  A good  example  is  GUARD, 
a vehicle  launched  by  alumni  groups. 
GUARD  is  designed  to  encourage  private  in- 
vestment in  research  that  has  market  value. 

■ Private  investment  can’t  be  a complete  sub- 
stitute for  the  decline  in  research  dollars  be- 
cause such  dollars  are  likely  to  flow  to  the 
science  and  business  areas.  There  needs  to  be 
public  support  for  research  that  has  benefits 
that  are  less  tangible,  and  support  for  pure 
research. 

■ The  University  needs  to  do  more  to  oppose 
the  cuts  (such  as  public-awareness  campaigns 
and  lobbying  politicians).  We  need  to  recog- 
nize that  only  a small  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation goes  to  university.  We  need  to  make  our 
case  to  the  public  at  large.  Faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  need  to  talk  forcefully  about 
the  value  of  a university.  We  should  try  strate- 
gies such  as  public  advertisements  in  papers 
and  television.  History  has  taught  us  that  lob- 
bying governments  doesn’t  have  much  of  an 
impact  unless  the  public  perception  changes. 
We  need  to  use  all  our  creativity  and  critical 
thinking  to  come  up  with  solutions  and  com- 
municate them  to  the  public. 

■ We  need  to  understand  the  full  picture. 
Social  programs  are  being  cut  How  can  uni- 
versities argue  that  they  shouldn’t  experience 
cuts  when  hospitals  are  being  closed? 

■ Why  aren’t  faculty  protesting?  Perhaps  fac- 
ulty are  reluctant  to  protest  because  people 
will  say  they  are  simply  concerned  about  sal- 
ary protection. 


Session  D: 

The  value  of 
universities 

This  session  was  designed  to  discuss  the  value 
of  universities  and  the  public's  understanding 
of  that  value. 

Panelists:  Tim  Mau,  U of  G graduate 
Sandra  Millar,  external  representative 
Iain  Campbell,  provost  and  vice-president 
(academic) 

Karen  Houle,  graduate  student  and  lecturer, 
Philosophy 

Moderator:  David  Murray,  faculty  member. 
History 

Iain  Campbell 

There  have  been  differences  in  public  per- 
ceptions of  universities  through  time.  At 
times,  the  university’s  ideal  of  research  and 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  has  been  re- 
ceived with  anger  and  contempt  as  a mere 
excuse  for  idleness.  At  other  times,  universi- 
ties have  been  seen  as  necessary  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge.  This  debate  continues  today. 

Campbell  said  universities  are  about  three 
things  — the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
through  teaching,  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge through  research  and  the  application  of 
knowledge.  We  do  this  well,  he  said,  but  have 
done  a poor  job  of  demonstrating  to  the  exter- 
nal public  the  role  of  the  university  and  the 
benefits  of  education.  Universities  in  general 
have  been  condescending,  resulting  in  well- 
deserved  criticism. 

Karen  Houle 

Education  is  an  idea,  not  a concrete  thing. 
Universities  don’t  produce  concrete  results, 
but  an  atmosphere  whose  primary  uruque 
function  is  to  prepare  a space  for  new  ideas. 
It  is  a locus  of  free  thought  Free  thought  is 
immeasurable  and  absolute.  The  university  is 
the  key  player  in  the  actualization  of  free 
thinking.  No  one,  not  the  state,  parents  nor 
alumni  can  demand  that  a university  conform 
to  any  other  image  than  that  of  critical 
thought. 

Houle  said  universities  are  being  asked  to 
remedy  a situation  they  did  not  have  a role  in 
creating.  They  should  resist  this  pressure  and 
adhere  to  their  principles. 

Tim  Mau 

From  his  perspective  as  a recent  graduate, 
Mau  suggested  that  there  are  shortcomings  in 
university  education.  Although  he  values 
much  about  his  experience  at  Guelph,  he  be- 
lieves he  was  not  challenged  academically  to 
a sufficient  degree.  In  particular,  universities 
must  focus  more  on  critical-thinking  skills, 
numeracy,  literacy  and  communication  skills. 
Universities  should  accept  that  they  have  a 
role  to  play  in  preparing  students  for  jobs  that 
require  these  skills.  All  students  should  mas- 
ter them.  Standards  for  achievement  should 
be  higher,  and  students  must  accept  responsi- 
bility for  meeting  these  standards.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  insurmountable,  but  must  be  ad- 
dressed urgently. 

Sandra  Millar 

The  public  sees  the  mandate  of  the  univer- 
sity as  educating  the  populace,  providing 
study  at  the  highest  educational  level,  and 
providing  service  to  the  community.  Because 
of  a number  of  external  pressures,  graduates 
are  finding  themselves  in  saturated  profes- 
sions or  not  finding  jobs.  Universities  are 
receiving  criticism  and  contempt  for  this 
problem. 

The  public  and  alumni  want  to  know  — and 
have  a right  to  know  — where  their  money  is 
going.  Universities  should  not  be  seen  to  con- 
demn governments  without  providing  solu- 
tions for  them.  Universities  need  to  find  ways 
to  reduce  costs  and  communicate  these 
changes  to  the  public. 

What  will  happen  if  the  province  stands  firm 
on  the  white  paper?  Universities  will  have  to 
become  crisis  managers,  to  look  inward  and 
become  competitive  and  street  smart  as  never 
before. 


Open  session 

■ There  is  a new  financial  reality  and  chang- 
ing government  priorities.  It  appears  that  the 
Harris  government  does  not  rank  higher  edu- 
cation as  a priority.  But  the  premier  believes 
this  is  the  will  of  the  public,  who  see  universi- 
ties as  cash-rich  and  of  little  benefit  to  society. 
Universities  receive  money  from  the  taxpayer 
and  must  be  accountable  to  the  taxpayer. 

■ Students  and  professors  must  expect  more 
from  each  other.  Students  should  not  be  focus- 
ing so  much  on  markets  and  jobs,  but  profes- 
sors must  address  student  needs  and  concerns. 

■ Guelph  has  made  numerous  changes  to 
become  more  efficient  The  word  has  to  get 
out  If  not,  we  could  be  forced  into  the  struc- 
ture of  large  corporations,  serving  corporate 
priorities. 

■ One  audience  member  suggested  that  cor- 
porations are  benefiting  from  the  government 
cutbacks.  They  are  framing  the  agendas  and 
curricula  of  universities,  and  the  people  who 
could  offer  solutions  to  the  cutbacks  are  being 
silenced. 

■ Universities  should  not  be  so  quick  to  dis- 
count the  need  for  accountability.  Although 
many  of  the  goals  of  universities  are  intangi- 
ble, many  of  the  outcomes  are  very  tangible. 
Much  of  what  a university  instils  in  students 
(critical  thinking,  writing  and  communication 
skills,  time-management  skills,  problem  solv- 
ing, etc.)  is  exactly  what  industry  is  demand- 
ing. In  addition,  much  of  our  research  is 
relevant  and  does  provide  economic  benefit  to 
society.  Why  are  we  so  afraid  to  make  this 
point? 

■ Students  aren’t  asked  to  write  enough  pa- 
pers and  are  not  challenged  enough.  We  have 
to  be  accountable  to  society  for  our  end  prod- 
uct But  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
ensure  quality  in  times  of  declining  resources. 

■ Our  science  programs  do  not  provide 
enough  opportunity  for  creative  thinking;  the 
classes  are  too  large  and  the  curriculum  too 
content-orient ed.  Students  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  arts  courses  to  stimulate  creative 
thought.  Resources  are  needed  to  allow  for 
some  small  classes.  But  it  is  areas  such  as  the 
arts  that  are  often  under  the  most  criticism 
when  the  focus  is  on  economic  gains. 

■ Perhaps  the  University  made  a mistake  in 
taking  in  more  students.  This  conveys  the 
message  that  we  can  do  more  with  less.  Even 
if  we  could  off-load  some  teaching  through 
modem  technology,  the  money  needed  to  do 
so  is  not  avai  lable.  Are  there  too  many  students 
at  university?  Would  some  students  be  better 
served  in  the  vocationally  oriented  colleges? 
■The  public  criticizes  universities  for  turning 
out  graduates  for  already  saturated  profes- 
sions, but  it’s  impossible  for  universities  to 
keep  up  with  societal  needs  because  they  are 
continually  evolving.  Nursing  is  an  example. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  government  demanded  that 
universities  and  colleges  turn  out  more  nurses 
because  there  was  a serious  shortage.  A dec- 
ade later,  the  government  is  closing  hospitals. 

■ If  society  doesn’t  understand  the  need  for 
generic  skills  in  every  profession,  we  must 
help  them  do  so. 

■ Public  relations  is  a problem  for  universi- 
ties. As  we  are  teachers,  it’s  time  we  taught  the 
public  what  we  do.  Why  don’t  we  open  classes 
to  the  public  and  create  videos  about  what  we 
do  and  be  a little  proactive  in  getting  our 
message  out? 

■ The  government  is  looking  for  tangible 
results  for  the  money  they  put  into  universities, 
but  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom  of 
innovation  are  intangible.  Taxpayers,  having 
endorsed  freedom  of  thought,  should  endorse 
universities. 

■ There  is,  admittedly,  a problem  with  the 
deficit,  but  university  education  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever.  The  Ontario  government 
does  indeed  have  a choice;  it  should  not  pre- 
tend otherwise.  It’s  a matter  of  priorities,  of 
choosing  wisely  for  the  future  well-being  of 
the  province.  It  is  better  to  restore  university 
funding  to  a reasonable  level  or  cut  taxes? 

■ Professors  and  students  need  to  work  harder 
at  informing  the  public  of  the  goals  and  value 
of  universities.  Universities  should  dare  to 
challenge  and  be  challenged.  □ 
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NOTICES 


Physicist  to  speak 

The  annual  Distinguished  Lec- 
turer Series  in  the  Guelph-Water- 
loo  Graduate  Program  in  Physics 
presents  Eric  Heller  of  Harvard 
University  Nov.  19  at  4 p.m.  in 
Room  113  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building.  His  topic  is  “Quantum 
Billiards:  Theory  and  Experi- 
ment.” A wine  and  cheese  recep- 
tion will  follow  in  the  University 
Club. 

TSS  workshop 

Teaching  Support  Services  is 
sponsoring  a workshop  with 
Sharon  Rice  of  the  Wellington 

JOBS 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Nov.  1 , 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Research  Accounting  Clerk,  Of- 
fice of  Research.  Salary:  $15.70 
minimum,  $19.63  job  rate  (Level 
5),  $23.55  maximum.  Removal 
date:  Nov.  6. 

Electronic  Technician,  Teaching 
Support  Services.  Salary.  $16.97 
minimum,  $21.21  job  rate  (Level 
5),  $25.45  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  836-4900.  □ 


County  Board  of  Education  Nov. 
14  from  1 to  3 p.m.  in  Room  125 
of  Day  Hall.  Rice  will  discuss  the 
changes  that  are  occurring  in  the 
local  school  system  and  the  impli- 
cations of  these  changes  for  the 
University.  If  you  wish  to  attend, 
call  Helen  Martin  at  Ext.  2973  or 
send  e-mail  to  hmartin@tss. 
uoguelph.ca. 

Awards  available 

The  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams InfoCentre  on  Level  4 of 
the  University  Centre  has  details 
about  the  Alexander  Fraser 
Laidlaw  Fellowship,  Amy  and 
Tim  Dauphinee  Scholarship  and 
Lemaire  Co-operative  Studies 
Award.  Application  deadline  is 
Feb.  15,  1997. 

Equine  course 

The  Equine  Research  Centre  is  of- 
fering a course  on  “Planned  Par- 
enthood” for  horse  breeders  Nov. 
23.  Cost  is  $69.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  centre  at  837-0061, 
fax  to  767-1081  or  check  out  the 
Web  site  www.erc.on.ca. 

The  gift  of  life 

The  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
will  be  running  a campus  blood- 
donor  clinic  Nov.  1 8 from  noon  to 
6 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

HR  on  the  Internet 

The  Guelph  Centre  for  Occupa- 
tional Research  Inc.  presents  a talk 
by  A1  Doran,  president  of  Phoenix 
Management  International,  Nov. 


Denis  Financial  Services 

r \ 


t 


Robert  Denis 
B.Sc.Ag.  78 


Specializing  in: 

♦ Mutual  Funds 
♦ Retirement  Planning 

♦ RRSPs 

♦ RRIFs 

♦ Estate  Planning 


Mariette  Denis 
B.ASc.,  FACS  78 


Mutual  Funds  Licensed  with 
Miles  Santo  and  Associates  Inc. 


(519)821-8246  (519)836-8807 


Esperanza  Farms 
Bed  & Breakfast 

Need  a break  from  the  kids  or 
room  for  out  of  town  guests? 

snovated  1872  stone  home  features  air  conditioning  and  a non-smoking 
environment  There  are  150  acres  of  conservation  area  to  roam. 
Massage  therapy  is  available. 

A suite  is  available  with  whirlpool  and  balcony.  Discounts  for  long  stays. 

Single  room  $ 39.00  ♦ Double  room  $54.00  ♦ Suite  $ 79.00 
Featured  in  Farmwoman  magazine  and  on  Town  and  Country  television. 

Contact  John  Garrett  at  763-6385,  toll-free  1-800-504-2638 
or  fax  (519)  837-2211. 

Your  can  also  visit  our  web  site  at: 
http://www.bbcanada.com/840.html 


22  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Cen- 
tre. The  presentation  will  give 
anyone  in  human  resources,  pay- 
roll or  information  technology  a 
chance  to  become  involved  with 
the  growing  use  of  the  Internet 
business.  For  more  information, 
call  Dollis  Pegus  at  Ext.  4072. 

Hands-on  calligraphy 

The  Royal  City  Calligraphy 
Guild’s  next  meeting  is  Nov.  12  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Evergreen  Centre. 
This  will  be  a hands-on  evening 
with  lettering  style  and  Gocco 
Printer  demos.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Marilyn  Swaby  at  821- 
4310. 

Talking  turf 

Ontario  Turfgrass  Symposium 
'91  runs  Jan.  7 to  9 at  the  Regal 
Constellation  Hotel  and  Conven- 
tion Centre  in  Toronto.  The  sym- 
posium features  plenary  talks, 
presentations  by  Canadian  and  in- 
ternational turf  experts  and  more 
than  100  exhibitors  from  the 
turfgrass  industry.  Ron  MacLean 
of  CBC  Sports  is  the  keynote 
speaker.  For  more  information, 
call  the  Office  of  Open  Learning 
at  Ext.  3956. 

Silver  Jubilee  nominations 

The  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC) 
is  accepting  nominations  for  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Silver  Jubilee 
Endowment  Fund  for  Study  in  a 


Second  Official  Language  Award 
Program.  The  $5,000  scholarships 
allow  second-  and  third-year  Ca- 
nadian students  to  improve  their 
proficiency  in  their  second  lan- 
guage by  studying  at  another  uni- 
versity that  is  affiliated  with 
AUCC  and  functions  in  the  other 
official  language.  The  deadline  for 
deans  to  submit  nominations  is 
Jan.  10,  1997.  Details  are  avail- 
able from  AUCC,  350  Albert  St., 
Suite  600,  Ottawa  KIR  1B1.613- 
563-1236,  fax:  613-563-9745,  e- 
mail:  mleger@aucc.ca. 

Nylons  in  concert 

The  Nylons  perform  Nov.  23  at  8 
p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall.  Tick- 
ets are  $23  ($20  for  students  and 
seniors)  at  the  Bookshelf  and  The 
Comer  in  Stone  Road  Mall.  For 
credit  card  orders,  call  846-0331. 

Historical  churches 

Guelph  Museums  and  the  Down- 
town Board  of  Management  pre- 
sent a walking  tour  of  seven  of 
Guelph’s  historical  churches  Nov. 
16  from  9:15  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Cost  is  $ 1 2 general,  $ 1 0 for  mem- 
bers, $5  for  children  five  to  1 2 and 
free  for  children  under  five.  For 
more  information,  call  836-1221 . 

Issues  in  Russia 
The  Waterloo-Laurier-Guelph 
Centre  for  East  European  and 
Russian  Studies  is  sponsoring  two 
talks  Nov.  1 1 by  Elena  Chinyaeva, 


a research  fellow  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity and  freelance  broadcast 
journalist.  Both  talks  are  in  Room 
103  of  the  University  Centre. 
From  noon  to  1:30  p.m.,  her  topic 
is  ‘The  Next  Man  in  Moscow? 
Anatoly  Chubais  or  Yuri 
Luzhkov”  At  7:30  p.m.,  she  dis- 
cusses “Russia’s  Search  for  Sta- 
bility: The  Eurasian  Model  for 
Interethnic  Relations.” 

Interfaith  conversations 

Syed  Ziauddin  and  Rev.  Ed.  Den 
Haan  are  holding  a series  of  dis- 
cussions on  faith  and  its  implica- 
tions every  other  Wednesday  at 
noon  in  Room  334  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  On  Nov.  13,  the  topic 
is  “Religious  Experience  and  Hu- 
man Freedom.” 

Yukon  experience 
The  Yukon  Wild  Rivers/Wild 
Lands  multimedia  slide  presenta- 
tion, which  is  touring  southern 
Ontario,  comes  to  Guelph  Nov.  12 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the 
University  Centre.  The  goal  of  the 
tour  is  to  give  southern  Canadians 
a chance  to  learn  about  environ- 
mental concerns  in  Canada’s 
northern  territories.  Tour  speaker 
is  Ken  Madsen,  a writer,  photog- 
rapher, adventurer  and  conserva- 
tionist who  is  author  of  the  new 
book  Wild  Rivers/Wild  Lands.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


WANTED  FOR  RENT  FOR  SALE 


Temporary  lodging  close  to  cam- 
pus for  male  U of  G staff  member 
for  six  to  eight  weeks  beginning 
Nov.  25,  leave  name  and  tele- 
phone number  with  Bev  Berry, 
Ext.  3810. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  apartment,  1,200 
square  feet,  professionally  deco- 
rated, ceramic  tile  foyer,  hard- 
wood floors,  fully  equipped 
kitchen,  television/VCR,  sound 
system,  Jacuzzi  ensuite  off  master 
bedroom,  accommodation  avail- 
able nightly,  weekly  or  monthly 
for  visiting  executive  guests  or 
friends  of  University  staff,  Carol, 
821-5977  or  823-1857. 


Beautiful  3-bedroom  condo 
with  professionally  finished 
lower  leveL  Built-in  garage, 
next  to  extra  parking. 
Overlooks  park.  Walk  to  U of 
G In  10  minutes. 

$128,900 

To  view,  call  Margo  Wlnton, 
Sales  RepresentaUve, 

Royal  LePage 

836-2050 


Furnished  house  in  country,  10 
minutes  from  campus,  available 
during  sabbatical  Dec.  24  to  May 
1,  suitable  for  visiting  professor 
or  mature  individuals,  low  rent  in 
exchange  for  responsibility,  Ext. 
8552  or  836-2714. 

Three-bedroom,  two-study  fur- 
nished heritage  house,  close  to 
campus,  suitable  for  visiting  fac- 
ulty, available  mid-December  to 
April,  824-9203. 


FOR  SALE 


1 987  Nissan  Pulsar  NX,  four-cyl- 
inder, automatic,  T-roof,  im- 
maculate interior,  230,000 
kilometres,  mostly  highway 
driven,  one  owner,  certified,  821- 
8804  after  7 p.m. 


TOEFL  Tutoring 

Individual  tutoring  in  advanced  English 
as  a Second  Language  — idiomatic 
conversation  or  TOEFL  preparation. 
Sentence  structure  and  paragraph 
construction  also  ollered  lor  English  as  a 
first  language  students.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  altemoons  or  Friday  evenings. 
$22Jhour,  payable  2 weeks  In  advance. 


For  Information,  please  contact 
Mrs.  Carole  Pedersen,  824-5571. 


Kenmore  refrigerator,  stove, 
washer  and  dryer,  good  condi- 
tion; airtight  woodstove,  good 
condition,  price  negotiable,  Jim, 
Ext.  3928  or  763-7467. 

Two  Fisher-Price  car  seats,  tool 
bench;  Little  Tykes  Crazy  Coupe, 
small  slide  and  turtle  sandbox; 
new  wooden  blocks;  Duplo,  747- 
0511. 

Royal  Winter  Fair  horse  show 
tickets  for  Grand  Prix  jumping 
and  dressage,  two  seats  at  cost, 
evening  of  Nov.  13,  Ext.  8505. 

Courier  300  fax,  good  condition, 
Laurie,  Ext.  2368. 


LOST 


Welsh  green  plaid  blanket  jacket, 
sentimental  value,  substantial  re- 
ward for  return,  Gill,  837-8453. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  retirees  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Items  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  fax  to  824-7962 
or  e-mail  lgraham@exec.admin. 
uoguelph.ca.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext  6581. 
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CALENDA 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  7 

Pathobiology  Seminar  - Gradu- 
ate student  St6phane  Lair  dis- 
cusses “Epidemiology  and 
Pathology  of  Neoplasia  in  the 
Captive  Population  of  Black- 
Footed  Ferret”  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2152. 

Concert  - Hamil  on  Trial  per- 
forms at  noon  in  the  UC  court- 
yard. 

Concert  - U of  G graduates 
Monica  Carsience,  Greg  Dorter 
and  John  Zadro  are  featured  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

Microbiology  Seminar  - Nancy 
Martin  of  Queen’s  University  dis- 
cusses “Disulfide  Bond  Forma- 
tion, A Critical  Manoeuvre  in 
Bacterial  Protein  Secretion”  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Chemistry/Microbi- 
ology 319. 

Art  Lecture  - “Themed  Environ- 
ments and  Post-Modern  Culture” 
is  the  focus  of  Mark  Gottdiener  of 
the  State  University  of  New 
York-Buffalo  at  4 p.m.  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

No  Means  No  Campaign  - “Sex- 
ual Violence  Against  Women  of 
Color”  is  the  focus  of  this  work- 
shop led  by  nathalie  younglai  at  6 
p.m.  in  the  Women’s  Resource 
Centre.  For  women  of  color  only. 

Theatre  - The  Department  of 
Drama  presents  The  Recruiting 
Officer  by  George  Farquhar  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Inner  Stage.  Tickets 
are  $8  at  the  UC  box  office.  The 
play  continues  until  Nov.  9 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  8 

Economics  Seminar  - Prof.  Ross 
McKitrick  presents  “The 
Econometric  Critique  of  Comput- 
able General  Equilibrium  Model- 
ling: The  Role  of  Functional 
Forms”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 236. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Lecture  - 
University  professor  emeritus 
Keith  Betteridge  discusses  “Em- 
bryos R Us:  A Personal  Perspec- 
tive” at  3:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  9 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Squab- 
bles, a Marshall  Karp  comedy  di- 
rected by  John  Snowdon,  runs  at 
8 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum.  Doors 
open  at  6 p.m.,  with  a buffet  at 
6:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $45. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  10 

Children’s  Concert  - Sailor 
Moon  and  the  Sailor  Scouts, 
along  with  Tuxedo  Mask  and 
family  entertainer  Markus,  per- 
form at  1:30  p.m.  in  War  Memo- 
rial Hall.  Tickets  are  $10  at  the 
UC  box  office. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  II 

Human  Biology  & Nutritional 
Sciences  Seminar  - “Malnutri- 
tion Compromises  Our  Ability  to 
Respond  to  Metabolic  Stress”  is 
the  topic  of  Linda  Wykes  of  Mac- 
donald College  at  10  a.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science/Nutrition  141. 

Remembrance  Day  Service  - 
The  service  runs  from  10:55  to 
11:15  a.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 


English  Lecture  - The  Depart- 
ment of  English  presents  Linda 
Warley  on  “National  Subjects  in 
Postcolonial  Australia:  The  Case 
of  Sally  Morgan’s  My  Place ” at  4 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  228. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  12 

Food  Science  Seminar  - Shigeru 
Hayakawa  of  Kagawa  University 
in  Japan  discusses  “A  Specific 
Disulfide  Bond  in  A-Lactalbumin 
Enhances  Heat-Induced  Gelation 
of  Food  Proteins”  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 

Animal  & Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - Graduate  student 
Regis  Zimmer  examines  “Micro- 
manipulation  and  Physical  Map- 
ping of  the  Chicken  Z 
Chromosome”  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  141. 

Our  World  - “The  Importance  of 
Studying  Russian  Agriculture”  is 
the  topic  of  a panel  discussion  and 
slide  show  at  noon  in  UC  333. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  13 

CCS  Seminar  - Computing  and 
Communications  Services  takes 
“A  Look  at  WordPerfect  Office” 
at  noon  in  CCS  203. 

Concert  - Psychic  Dan  Valkos 
gives  a mini-reading  at  noon  in 
the  UC  courtyard. 

No  Means  No  Campaign  - 
Gloria  Eshkibok  of  the  Unceded 
Band  & Anishnawbe-Kwek  Sing- 
ers of  Toronto  leads  a workshop 
entitled  “A  Tea  Party”  at  7 p.m.  in 
UC  442.  All  women  welcome. 

Concert  - The  Concert  Winds 
conducted  by  John  Goddard  per- 
form at  7 p.m.  in  the  UC  court- 
yard. Admission  is  free. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  14 

Pathobiology  Seminar  - Gradu- 
ate student  Elemir  Simko  exam- 
ines “Acute  Phase  Response  in 
Salmonids”  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2152. 

Concert  - Students  perform  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

TSS  Workshop  - Sharon  Rice  of 
the  Wellington  County  Board  of 
Education  discusses  changes  in 
the  local  school  system  and  their 
implications  for  U of  G from  1 to 
3 p.m.  in  Day  Hall  125.  To  attend, 
call  Helen  Martin  at  Ext.  2973  or 
send  e-mail  to  hmartin@tss. 
uoguelph.ca. 

Botany  Seminar  - Y ukari  Uetake 
discusses  “Cytological  Observa- 
tions of  Symbiotic  Orchid  Proto- 
corms”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 

Concert  - Pianist  St6phane 
Lemelin  performs  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 
Tickets  are  $10  general,  $6  for 
students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  from  the  Department  of 
Music  or  at  the  door. 

Theatre  - Student-directed  one- 
act  plays  begin  at  8 p.m.  in  Lower 
Massey  Hall.  Admission  is  $3. 
The  plays  run  until  Nov.  16. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  15 

Economics  Seminar  - Devon 
Garvie  of  Queen’s  University  dis- 


cusses “Voluntary  Codes,  Market 
Structure  and  Consumer  Infor- 
mation” at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 236. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  16 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Squab- 
bles, a Marshall  Karp  comedy  di- 
rected by  John  Snowdon,  runs  at 
8 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum.  Doors 
open  at  6 p.m.,  with  a buffet  at 
6:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $45. 

Art  Auction  - Thirty  frames 
transformed  by  artists  into  works 
of  art  will  be  auctioned  off  at  9: 1 5 
p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  A reception  begin- 
ning at  7:30  p.m.  precedes  the 
auction.  Tickets  are  $15. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  18 

Human  Biology  & Nutritional 
Sciences  Seminar  - Cathy  Chen 
examines  ‘Threonine  Require- 
ment of  Piglets  Determined  by 
IAAO  During  TPN”  at  10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  141. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  19 

Animal  & Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - Graduate  student  Paul 
Haig  discusses  ‘The  Influence  of 
Dietary  Soluble  Protein  on  N Par- 
titioning in  the  Cow”  at  11:30 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science/Nutrition 
141. 

Our  World  - “Visit  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  Russia”  is  the  topic  at 
noon  in  UC  334.  Discussion  will 
focus  on  Ukraine. 

Physics  Lecture — Harvard  Uni- 
versity physicist  Eric  Heller  dis- 
cusses “Quantum  Billiards: 
Theory  and  Experiment”  at  4 p.m. 
in  MacNaughlon  113. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  20 

CCS  Seminar  - Computing  and 
Communications  Services  pre- 
sents a free  seminar  on  “MS  Of- 
fice” at  noon  in  CCS  203. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Prof. 
David  Josephy  discusses  “Report 
From  Kamiyoga:  Expression  of 
Cytochrome  P450  2E1  in  S.  ty- 
phimurium  Strains,  With  Some 
Thoughts  on  Living,  Working 
and  Travelling  in  Japan”  at  noon 
in  MacNaughton  222. 

WORSHIP 


The  Campus  Ministry  is  sponsor- 
ing a “Prayers  for  Peace”  vigil 
Nov.  1 1 from  8 to  10  a.m.  in  Room 
533  of  the  University  Centre.  Dif- 
ferent faith  groups  will  offer 
prayers  or  reflections. 

Womanspirit,  a spirituality  cir- 
cle for  women,  meets  Fridays 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in  UC 
533. 

Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is 
held  Sundays  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  100. 

Muslim  worship  services  run 
Fridays  at  1 p.m.  in  UC  533. 

The  Open  Door  Church  of  non- 
denominational  Christian  wor- 
ship is  held  Sundays  at  7 p.m.  at 
Harcourt  United  Church,  87  Dean 
Ave. 

‘Therapeutic  Herbalism”  is  the 
topic  of  Joanna  Baird  Nov.  10  at 
the  10:30  a.m.  service  at  the 
Guelph  Unitarian  Fellowship  on 
Harris  Road.  □ 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 


BREATH  CLEANER  AIR 


STEAMATIC. 

cotaj  cleaning  4 reuoruion 


Remove  microscopic 
dust  miles 

• Reduce  energy  costs 
' Electrostatic  filters 
available 

836-7340 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


1 

2 

3 

10 

11  1 

14 

16 

ACROSS 

1.  Flatfish 
4.  Trivial  lie 
7.  Not  many 
10.  Musical  work 
12.  North  Star 

14.  Eight  quarts 

15.  Interfered  with 

16.  Commodity  tax 

18.  Chronic 
drunkard 

19.  Saudi  Arabian 
region 

20.  Bridge  sites 
24.  Good:  Fr. 

26.  Movie  dog 

29.  Beer 

30.  Vast  expanse 

31.  Altar 
constellation 

32.  Grandstand 

36.  Firkin 

37.  Planet  we  live 
on 

38.  Stratagem 
40.  Spasmodic 

twitch 

42.  Customs  duty 
45.  Enjoyment 

49.  Car 

50.  Hides 

51.  Musial  or  Lee 

52.  Writing  fluid 

53.  Went  first 

54.  Pig  place 


DOWN 

1.  Inside 
information:  si. 

2.  Highest  point 

3.  Sea  robber 

4.  Murphy 
Brown's  news 
program 

5.  Public  houses 

6.  Italian  printer 

7.  Hairy  coat 

8.  Before 

9.  Take  a wife 

11.  Water  runners 

12.  Hold  dear 

1 3.  Attack 

17.  Man  of  rank 

21.  Police 
surveillances 

22.  Ireland 

23.  Sharp 
protuberance 

24.  Infant 

25.  Wide-mouthed 
pot 

27.  Bom 

28.  Puts  off  going 


33.  Rose  oil 

34.  Gouge 

35.  Amount  of 
money 

39.  Medicinal 
springs 

41.  Pretty 

43.  Sports  fig. 

44.  Theater  award 

45.  Greek  letter 

46.  Actor  Cariou 

47.  Luther's 
opponent 

48.  Blood  color 
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-Guelph  ® Toyota - 

Limited 

An  Invitation  to 
University  of  Guelph  Employees 

Join  the  Guelph  Toyota  Professional  Club 
Percentage  over  cost!! 
on  Tercels,  Corollas  & Camrys 
Bring  In  your  employee  ID  card 
and  ask  for  Kathy  Hankinson 

Enjoy  Hassle  Free  Shopping 

“At  Guelph  Toyota,  we  know  that  price  sells  cars." 
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Can  you  picture  this? 


A fan  of  animation  and  Popeye,  artist  Verne  Harrison  offers  his  own  version  of  a Van  Gogh 
self-portrait.  Harrison  is  holding  pieces  of  latex  and  moulding  used  to  make  the  frame. 


Macdonald  Stewart 
fund  raiser  turns 
framing  into  an  art 

by  Lisa  Lisle 

Local  artists  have  been  framed. 

Thirty  prominent  local  artists  have  trans- 
formed 30  frames  into  works  of  art  for  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre’s  fourth  an- 
nual fund-raising  auction. 

Even  though  “Framed”  is  MS  AC’s  fourth 
theme  auction,  it’s  the  first  one  the  centre 
has  staged  on  its  own. 

‘The  live  auction  originally  started  as  a 
joint  venture  with  the  building  committee 
for  the  Guelph  civic  centre,”  says  MSAC 
preparator  Veme  Harrison,  “but  we  wanted 
to  keep  the  momentum  going  and  we  felt 
we  could  do  it  on  our  own.” 

Each  year  for  the  auction,  artists  are  pro- 
vided with  a wooden  object  as  a starting 
point  and  given  free  rein  to  do  whatever 
they  want.  It  was  chairs  the  first  year,  fol- 
lowed by  boxes  and  tea  trays.  This  year, 
frames  were  donated  by  Larson-Juhl 
through  the  Framing  and  Art  Centre. 

On  average,  the  auction  has  raised  about 


$10,000  a year  with  ticket  sales  and  the 
auction.  The  minimum  bid  for  each  piece  is 
$100,  but  Harrison  says  there’s  never  a 
problem  getting  people  to  bid  that  much. 

“We  think  $100  is  the  absolute  minimum 
an  artwork  should  go  for,”  he  says.  ‘That 
money  would  barely  pay  for  framing.” 

One  of  the  highest  amounts  paid  for  a 
piece  at  the  auction  was  $800  two  years  ago 
for  a box  by  Ken  Danby. 

Although  the  auction  has  included  artists 
from  across  the  country  in  the  past,  it’s 
concentrating  more  on  local  artists  now, 
says  Harrison. 

‘The  community  at  large  is  mostly  inter- 
ested in  supporting  the  community.  They 
buy  objects  from  people  they  know.” 

Two  of  the  artists  that  many  people  will 
know  are  Harrison  himself  and  his  col- 
league Gregory  Klages,  MSAC’s  promo- 
tion co-ordinator. 

Harrison  has  contributed  to  all  four  auc- 
tions and  has  had  the  same  running  theme 
each  year.  A big  fan  of  animation,  particu- 
larly Popeye,  he  likes  to  introduce  the  car- 
toon character  into  famous  works  of  art. 
This  year,  it’s  a self-portrait  by  Van  Gogh. 

“People  know  who  Popeye  is  and  what  he 
stands  for,”  says  Harrison.  “This  kind  of 
drawn  image  has  the  same  kind  of  impact 


that  famous  artworks  do.  People  immedi- 
ately recognize  a Van  Gogh,  and  they  im- 
mediately recognize  Popeye.” 

Harrison  wanted  his  frame  to  look  suit- 
ably aged,  so  he  found  an  old  frame  and 
made  a mould  using  latex.  When  he  affixed 
the  plaster  casts  to  the  new  frame,  he  left 
spaces  to  make  it  look  like  the  frame  was 
etched  away. 

Because  he  was  always  waiting  for  one  of 
the  materials  to  dry,  it  took  about  three 
months  to  finish  his  piece,  he  says.  “It  was 
also  the  first  time  I had  done  anything  like 
that,  so  I was  learning  as  I went.” 

Klages,  on  the  other  hand,  says  most  of 
his  time  was  spent  deciding  what  to  do. 

His  frame,  ROI  (.  . . but  I know  what  I 
like),  looks  like  the  front  of  a safe.  And  like 
a safe,  it  has  to  be  unlocked  before  you  can 
see  what’s  in  it.  But  to  see  in  this  safe,  you 
have  to  sign  an  IOU  for  $2  to  the  person 
who  buys  the  piece.  That’s  where  the  return 
on  investment  comes  in — if,  of  course,  the 
owner  wants  to  go  through  the  trouble  of 
finding  every  person  who  signed  an  IOU. 

“If  you  don’t  sign  it,  you  don’t  get  to  see 
what’s  in  it,”  says  Klages.  “It’s  an  evil 
pleasure  I get  out  of  it.” 

Because  he  works  at  the  gallery,  he  gets 
to  see  people’ s reactions  when  they  read  the 


IOU.  “Some  people  refused  to  sign  it  and 
got  really  paranoid.  Other  people  were 
questioning  the  level  of  investment  they 
were  willing  to  make  to  see  what  was  in- 
side.” 

Originally,  Klages  wanted  to  build  a ma- 
chine where  people  could  hang  a master- 
piece. The  owner  would  be  able  to  put  a 
slide  of  a masterpiece  into  the  machine  and 
project  it  into  the  frame. 

“I  liked  the  notion  of  shiny  objects,”  he 
says.  “I  started  looking  through  local 
dumps,  and  I found  a lot  of  metal,  but  the 
pieces  weren’t  quite  adequate.” 

So  he  got  some  aluminum,  cut  it  into 
strips  and  painted  his  frame  with  several 
layers  of  matching  silver  paint  until  it 
started  to  shine. 

Other  artists’s  innovative  approaches  to 
their  frame  include  transforming  it  into  a 
table,  a sculpture,  a door  and  a mirror.  Each 
contributing  artist  receives  a tax  receipt  for 
the  amount  bid  on  his  or  her  piece. 

The  frames  are  on  display  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  until  the 
auction  Nov.  1 6.  Tickets  for  the  auction  and 
a 7:30  p.m.  reception  preceding  it  are 
$15.0 


What’s  behind  the  silver  door?  Only  artist  Gregory  Klages  and  anyone  willing  to  put  up  an 
IOU  for  $2  knows  for  sure.  Photos  - Lisa  Lisle 


POLICE  BEAT 


The  following  University  Police 
occurrence  statistics  for  the  weeks 
Sept  2 to  Oct.  27  were  provided 
by  Const.  Robin  Begin,  liaison  of- 
ficer in  Security  Services. 

Disturbances  and  malicious 
damage:  There  were  29  occur- 
rences, most  of  them  invoking 
damage  to  University  buildings. 
Two  students  were  charged  judi- 
cially. 

Harassment  and  assaults:  A 
female  student  reported  a sexual 
assault  Sept.  30.  The  identity  of 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  examination  of  Luiz 
Carlos  Pinheiro  Macado,  a PhD 
candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  is 
Nov.  12  at  1:15  p.m.  in  Room  141 
of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion Building.  The  thesis  is  enti- 
tled “Study  of  Placentophagia  in 
Cows  and  Its  Effect  on  Their  Ma- 
ternal Behavior.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Frank  Humik. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


the  suspect  is  known.  Another  fe- 
male student  was  assaulted  by  a 
male  at  Winegard  and  Stadium 
walks  Oct.  8.  The  suspect  is  de- 
scribed as  a white  male  with  short 
dark  hair,  mid-  to  late  20s,  under 
six  feet.  There  were  seven  reports 
of  nuisance  phone  calls  to  resi- 
dents in  September  and  October, 
and  a staff  member  reported  re- 
ceiving obscene  mail  Oct.  7.  On 
Sept.  1 1 , a student  received  a 
threatening  call  to  his  Phonemail. 
A female  student  reported  being 
harassed  by  an  ex-boyfriend 
Sept.  5. 

Liquor-related  offences:  Po- 
lice issued  28  charges  under  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act,  mostly  dur- 
ing Frosh  Week. 

Thefts:  A total  of  32  thefts  of 
University  and  private  property 
were  reported.  The  property  in- 
cluded signs  and  banners,  wallets, 
bicycles  and  parking  permits. 
Two  male  students  were  charged 
with  possession  of  stolen  goods 
and  another  three  were  charged 
judicially. 

On  Oct.  6,  there  was  also  a re- 
port of  the  vending  machine  in 
Johnston  Hall  being  emptied  of 
its  contents. 


Trespassing:  Police  issued  four 
warnings  and  charged  a male  visi- 
tor under  the  Trespass  to  Property 
Act. 

Vehicle  offences:  Five  motor 
vehicle  accidents  were  reported. 
Two  people  were  charged  under 
the  Highway  Traffic  Act.  A visi- 
tor was  charged  for  driving  ag- 
gressively on  South  Ring  Road 
Sept.  29,  and  a staff  member  was 
charged  for  operating  a vehicle 
without  a valid  permit.  A hit-and- 
run  accident  was  reported  Sept. 
12.  A car  was  towed  from  P.19 
Sept.  23  for  being  parked  with  a 
photocopied  parking  permit. 

Other  police  activities  during 
September  and  October  included 


drug-use  investigations.  Two 
people  were  charged  judicially 
with  possession  of  a narcotic, 
three  students  were  charged  un- 
der the  student  regulations  for 
use  and  possession  of  a narcotic 
and  another  was  charged  with 
possession  of  drugs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trafficking  under  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Canada.  There 
was  also  a report  of  illegal  sexual 
activities  in  the  men’s  washroom 
in  the  basement  of  the  MacKin- 
non Building  Sept.  28.  □ 


Photography  by 

Ted  Carter 

Photography  for  Classroom, 
Conference  & Research  since  1954 


♦ Colour  reverse  slides  in  a variety 
of  cotours  from  One  artwork  of 
graphs,  charts  & text 

♦ Duplicate  slides  from  your 
original  in  regular  & custom 
quality 

♦ Cropping  plus  colour  & density 
correction  available 

♦ Copy  slides  from  artwork, 
photographs,  colour  charts  & 
graphs,  x-rays  & overheads 

We  are  your  photographic  resource 

For  free  pick-up  & delivery  call 
Ted  Carter  at  821-5905 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER 

Century  Home  In  Goldie 
Mill  neighborhood.  Three 
bedrooms,  designer 
kitchen,  renovated 
bathrooms,  professionally 
landscaped  garden. 

One  of  Guelph's  best  neighborhoods. 

Priced  to  seU  at  $156,900. 
822-9080 

No  realtors  please 


at  a glance  Public  support  needed  if  universities  to  innovate 


World  AIDS  Day.  The 
AIDS  Committee  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington 
County  and  the 
Wellington-Dufferin-Guelph 
Health  Unit  invite  the 
community  to  join  them  to 
raise  awareness  of 
HIV/AIDS  on  World  AIDS 
Day  Dec.  1.  A candlelight 
walk  and  vigil  will  end  in  a 
ceremony  and  celebration 
of  remembrance.  Red 
ribbons  will  be  available  at 
the  site  of  the  vigil.  For 
more  information  about  the 
time  and  location  of  the 
vigil,  call  the  health  unit  at 
821-2370  or  the  AIDS 
committee  at  763-2255. 

President’s  report 

President  Mordechai 
Rozanski  continues  his 
series  of  occasional 
columns  with  a discussion 
of  academic  structures 
under  review . . . page  2 

It’s  all  in  the  wrist! 
Incorrect  posture  and 
typing  technique  may  be 
causing  those  aches  and 
pains . . . pages  4 & 5 

Commentary.  Prof.  David 
Douglas  asks  where 
universities  are  going  and 
why . . . page  8 


Thought  for  the  week 

There  is  no  pleasure  in 
having  nothing  to  do;  the 
fun  is  in  having  lots  to  do 
and  not  doing  it. 

Mary  Little 


U of  G has  undergone  profound 
and  painful  changes  in  response  to 
government  cutbacks,  but  the  sac- 
rifices may  all  be  in  vain  if  the 
University  is  unable  to  fully  im- 
plement its  strategic  plan. 

That’s  what  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  told  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing’s (MET)  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Future  Directions  for  Post- 
secondary  Education  at  an  Oct.  30 
hearing  at  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario. 

After  offering  examples  of  sub- 
stantial restructuring  in  academic 
and  administrative  areas  at 
Guelph  (see  “President’s  Re- 
port,” page  2),  Rozanski  noted 
that  “the  recent  massive  provin- 
cial cuts  — almost  $20  million  for 
us  in  this  year  alone  — have  un- 
dermined our  ability  to  fully  im- 
plement our  strategic  plan  and 
have  punished  us  for  the  difficult 
decisions  we  made.” 

The  cutbacks  have  prevented 
the  University  from  moving  for- 
ward in  several  key  areas,  he  said. 
U of  G needs  a restoration  of 
funding  to  invest  in  faculty  and 
staff  renewal  and  training  in  stra- 
tegic areas,  to  invest  in  research 
infrastructure  and  to  support  fa- 
cilities renewal.  And  “to  cope 
with  increased  enrolment  and 
fewer  faculty  and  to  advance  our 
commitment  to  accessibility 
through  distance  education,  we 
must  invest  in  new  learning  tech- 
nologies.” 

Rozanski  urged  the  panel  to  re- 
store Ontario’s  funding  of  post- 
secondary  education  to  the  na- 
tional average.  “We  can  and  must 
innovate,  but  innovation  requires 
investment  in  the  substantial 
start-up  costs  that  any  restructur- 
ing requires.  No  large  organiza- 
tion can  undergo  major  downsiz- 
ing without  investment  in 
renewal,  retraining  and  recon- 
figuration. We  cannot  do  this  our- 
selves. The  private  sector  will  not 
fund  it  alone,  and  we  cannot  ask 
students  to  bear  the  full  brunt.” 


Rozanski  indicated  strong  sup- 
port for  collaboration  among  uni- 
versities, colleges,  schools  and 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  and 
cited  a number  of  examples  in- 
volving Guelph,  including  the  tri- 
university  library  collaboration, 
the  OMAFRA  enhanced  partner- 
ship and  GUARD. 

Last  month,  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities  formed  a Task 
Force  on  Innovation  and  Collabo- 
ration, to  be  chaired  by  Rozanski. 

The  president  was  one  of  five 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity who  formally  presented 
Guelph’s  institutional  response  to 
the  MET  discussion  paper  on 
postsecondary  education  at  the 
London  hearing.  Two  other  group 
members  — Kirsten  Middleton, 
Central  Student  Association 
(CSA)  external  commissioner, 
and  Prof.  Keith  Cassidy,  History, 
chair  of  the  U of  G Faculty  Asso- 
ciation (UGFA)  — also  made 
presentations  to  the  panel.  Group 
members  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice- 
president  (finance  and  adminis- 
tration); and  Prof.  Donna 
Woolcott,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies,  repre- 
senting the  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning,  responded 
to  questions  from  the  panel. 

Cassidy  told  the  hearing  that 
faculty  strength  across  Ontario  is 


eroding  due  to  raiding  by  better- 
funded  institutions  in  other  juris- 
dictions and  will  continue  to 
erode  until  funding  is  improved 
and  made  more  stable. 

“Low  levels  of  funding  not  only 
endanger  the  retention  of  current 
faculty,”  he  added,  “but  they  also 
make  it  far  more  difficult  to  en- 
courage bright  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  who  are  drawn 
to  an  academic  career  to  actually 
make  a commitment  to  one.  A 
loss  of  such  a student  now  will 
continue  to  hurt  higher  education 
for  30  to  35  years  and  possibly 
longer.  The  universities  of  today 
are  drawing  on  the  human  capital 
created  by  past  investments  in 
education.  If  we  do  not  continue 
to  invest,  we  are  impoverishing 
the  future.  The  effect  of  our  deci- 
sions will  reverberate  for  dec- 
ades.” 

Middleton  introduced  her  re- 
marks with  a note  of  pride  and 
appreciation  that  students  at 
Guelph  had  been  asked  to  be  a 
part  of  the  formal  presentation, 
had  selected  their  own  repre- 
sentative and  spoke  with  an  inde- 
pendent voice.  She  focused  on 
student  concerns  about  the  trend 
towards  higher  tuition  and  larger 
debt  loads,  about  an  income-con- 
tingent repayment  plan  and  about 
the  absence  of  a grant-based  fi- 


nancial-aid system  for  students. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  presen- 
tations by  U of  G,  two  members 
of  the  University  delegation  made 
strong  supporting  comments  — 
Prof.  John  Roff,  Zoology,  vice- 
chair of  UGFA;  and  Prof. 
Constance  Rooke,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic). 

Also  attending  the  hearing  as 
part  of  the  U of  G delegation  were 
Doug  Blain  of  Computing  and 
Communications  Services,  presi- 
dent of  the  Professional  Staff  As- 
sociation; Lome  Bruce  and  Janet 
Kaufman  of  the  Library,  mem- 
bers of  UGFA;  Eunice 
Cummings  of  the  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences,  president 
of  the  U of  G Staff  Association; 
Prof.  Thom  Herrmann,  Psychol- 
ogy, a member  of  UGFA  ; Susan 
Liberty-Hubers  of  the  UGFA  of- 
fice; John  Miles,  assistant  vice- 
president  (finance);  Prof,  Larry 
Milligan,  vice-president  (re- 
search); and  Kim  Radbourne, 
CSA  finance  and  operations  com- 
missioner. 

Prof.  Jain  Campbell,  vice-presi- 
dent (academic),  says  Guelph's 
presentation  has  received  “ex- 
tremely positive”  feedback  from 
diverse  sources,  both  on  the  pres- 
entations themselves  and  on  the 
collegiality  of  U of  G’s  overall 
approach.  □ 


MAIL>POSTE 
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Guelph! 


A royal  visit  to  the  Royal.  Prince  Philip,  second  from  right,  paid  a visit  to  U of  G's  aquaculture  exhibit  at  the 
Royal  Winter  Fair  last  week.  On  hand  to  welcome  him  were  OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin,  left,  and  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski,  second  from  left.  The  prince  was  escorted  by  Hartland  MacDougall,  president  of  the 
Royal,  centre,  and  David  Garrick,  the  Royal's  CEO.  Photo  - Don  Hamilton 


Our  investment  specialists  offer  advice  on  a full  selection 
of  products  including  CIBC  GICs,  mutual  funds, 
money  market  instruments  and  more. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
"Tnte-nurttoiaflc.  Telephone:  824-6520 


We  see  what  you  see. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 

Academic  structures  under  review 


by  Mordechai  Rozanski 

Editor’s  note:  The  following  was 
written  subsequent  to  the  Aug.  15 
VPAC  academic-restructuring  re- 
treat convened  by  the  president 
and  updated  following  an  inquiry 
about  the  rationale  for  academic 
restructuring  at  the  Oct.  8 meeting 
of  Senate.  It  is  intended  to  intro- 
duce the  provost’s  report  to  Senate 
on  academic  restructuring,  which 
will  be  presented  shortly. 

With  my  strong  support,  the 
Strategic-Planning  Commission 
(SPC)  recommended  exploration 
of  a limited  number  of  structural 
changes  involving  department  re- 
alignments to  allow  us  to  focus 
our  academic  offerings.  College 
deans  and  the  provost  were  di- 
rected to  facilitate  these  explora- 
tions in  association  with  appro- 
priate Senate  committees.  SPC 
also  recommended  that  a review 
of  college  structure  be  undertaken 
by  June  2000. 

As  I made  clear  at  several  town 
hall  meetings  last  winter,  at  the 
Senate  Committee  for  University 
Planning  (SCUP)  and  in  Senate, 
the  massive  1996  budget  cuts  suf- 
fered by  the  University,  together 
with  our  necessarily  transitional 
solutions,  render  a more  compre- 
hensive and  accelerated  approach 
to  academic  structural  review  and 
change  essential. 

The  provost’s  detailed  report  on 
academic  restructuring,  its  frame- 
work and  results  to  date  will  be 
issued  to  SCUP  and  Senate  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  as  he  indicated  to 
Senate  Oct.  8. 

The  early  draft  I have  read  dem- 
onstrates that  — under  the  leader- 
ship of  VPAC,  colleges,  depart- 
ments, program  committees, 
administrative  units  and  Senate 
— there  is,  in  fact,  significant  pro- 
gress being  made  with  program 
collaboration  and  mergers,  aca- 
demic administration  planning 


CMC  plus  applicable  (axes 


and  the  important  review  and  ra- 
tionalization of  curriculum  and 
specializations. 

A quick  overview  of  the  docu- 
ment shows  that  since  the  start  of 
implementation  of  the  strategic 
plan  in  1995/96,  mergers  have  re- 
duced our  original  44  academic 
departments  by  two  and  that  Sen- 
ate is  or  will  be  reviewing  addi- 
tional mergers  that  might  reduce 
the  number  by  a further  seven.  We 
have  reduced  course  offerings  by 
more  than  10  per  cent,  and  Senate 
has  approved  program  deletions 
that  by  1 997/98  will  result  in  a net 
reduction  of  43  programs,  i.e., 
nearly  20  per  cent,  including  spe- 
cialized honors,  majors,  minors 
and  areas  of  concentration/em- 
phasis. In  addition,  two  of  our 
seven  colleges  are  exploring  the 
creation  of  a new  entity. 

These  various  efforts  must  con- 
tinue and  accelerate.  We  cannot 
proceed  at  the  pace  indicated  in 
our  original  SPC  plans  because 
our  environment  has  changed 
dramatically. 

In  the  course  of  identifying  in- 
stitutional priorities,  SPC  recog- 
nized that  an  immediate  challenge 
was  to  deal  with  two  related  is- 
sues — the  approximate  $9  mil- 
lion in  cuts  emerging  from  the 
social  contract  and  special  early 
retirement  program  (SERP).  The 
plan  had  been  that  SERP  would 
provide  the  source  for  base  sav- 
ings to  absorb  the  cuts  and  the 
SPC  process  would  provide  us 
with  the  strategic  framework  for 
focusing  our  programs  and  re- 
sources in  an  era  of  diminished 
numbers  of  faculty  and  staff. 
Moreover,  SPC’s  strategic  direc- 
tions were  to  guide  the  use  of  our 
much-anticipated  $7. 2-million 
“surplus”  that  would  have 
emerged  in  1998,  once  SERP  and 
Cresap  had  been  paid  down. 
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The  devastating  transfer  cuts  of 
1996  changed  all  that.  We  not 
only  had  to  absorb  an  initial 
budget  shortfall  of  more  than  $19 
million  in  our  MET  budget  (our 
transfer  grants  have  been  reduced 
by  $33  million  or  22  per  cent 
since  1992),  but  in  the  process, 
the  $7.2-million  “dividend”  we 
had  relied  on  as  a reinvestment 
fund  to  give  us  flexibility  to  ad- 
vance our  strategic  objectives 
also  evaporated  and  our  debt-re- 
payment  plan  was  extended  to 
2004.  The  new  provincial  cuts 
also  resulted  in  further  losses  of 
faculty  and  staff  positions  and  de- 
lays in  filling  faculty  positions  at 
a time  when  we  revised  our  enrol- 
ment targets  upward. 

On  top  of  all  this  comes  the 
MET  white  paper  and  the  “Smith 
panel”  studying  the  future  of  post- 
secondary  education  in  Ontario.  It 
is  examining  issues  of  differentia- 
tion, rationalization,  privatization 
and  the  funding  of  universities. 
Clearly,  the  panel’s  recommenda- 
tions, if  accepted  by  government, 
will  have  significant  implications 
for  our  structure  and  mission,  par- 
ticularly because  external  direc- 
tives may  result  in  steps  being 
taken  that  would  not  be  those  cho- 
sen by  faculty,  administration  or 
students  in  the  universities. 

We  must,  therefore,  seize  the  in- 
itiative and  show  leadership  in  de- 
termining our  own  future,  even 
while  we  press  for  a restoration  of 
funding,  as  we  did  in  our  written 
submission  and  our  Oct.  30  pres- 
entation to  the  Smith  panel. 

A key  issue  is  that  the  signifi- 
cant loss  of  faculty  (some  130  or 
about  16  per  cent  since  1992)  de- 
mands, as  never  before,  that  the 
fraction  of  faculty  diverted  to  aca- 
demic administrative  work  be 
minimized  and  that  the  number 
active  in  one-on-one  contact  with 
students,  or  in  the  classroom,  the 
library  and  the  research  labora- 
tory, be  maximized.  This  requires 
rethinking  some  of  our  organiza- 
tional groupings. 

Larger  academic  groupings 
would  decrease  the  administra- 
tive overhead  and  the  time  spent 
in  routine  committees.  And  new 
groupings  would  bring  faculty  to- 
gether in  ways  that  could  facili- 
tate new  synergies  and  new  direc- 
tions in  scholarship,  curriculum 
and  teaching. 

At  a time  of  minimal  faculty 
turnover  and  very  limited  hires, 
mergers  (and  external  collabora- 
tions) offer  a path  away  from 
stagnation  and  towards  intellec- 
tual renewal,  especially  in  very 
small  units.  Larger  groupings 
would  permit  more  effective  use 
of  our  valuable  but  diminished 
number  of  support  staff  (22  per 
cent  fewer  than  in  1992).  Larger 


groupings,  tied  to  ongoing  cur- 
riculum reviews,  offer  the  possi- 
bility of  decreasing  the  number  of 
small  classes  in  low-enrolment 
programs. 

The  mergers  accomplished  to 
date  in  CBS  and  OVC  and  pro- 
ceeding in  OAC  provide  direct 
evidence  of  such  possibilities  and 
create  structures  that  could  create 
world-class  units  firmly  linked  to 
a network  of  collaborative  part- 
ners across  Canada  and  abroad. 

As  the  Faculty  Association  and 
the  administration  acknowledged 
separately  at  the  conclusion  of  re- 
cent negotiations  on  compensa- 
tion, the  budget  situation  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  the 
University  has  no  discretionary 
funds  or  an  extra  “pot  of  money.” 
Increased  enrolment  will  improve 
this  situation  only  slowly,  and  the 
possibility  of  further  cuts  in  our 
MET  grant  has  not  receded. 

Restructuring  will  not  create 
large  sums  of  money.  But  useful 
savings  can  and  must  be  found  to 
bring  our  university  into  a new 
economic  stability,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  indiscriminate  impov- 
erishment of  our  high-quality 
programs  and  to  meet  our  de- 
ferred obligations. 

For  the  near  future,  we  must 
confront  the  reality  of  structural 
inflexibility  and  reconfigure  our- 
selves to  attain  greater  focus  and 
institutional  vitality.  Last  spring, 
the  provost  and  I announced  ex- 
tensive restructuring  of  a number 
of  academic  and  administrative 
support  units,  and  this  has  pro- 
vided sharpened  focus,  synergy 
and  significant  budget  relief.  In- 
cluded in  this  restructuring  initia- 
tive were  the  merger  of  the  Reg- 
istrar’s Office,  Office  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  the  Student  Environ- 
ment Study  Group,  with  base- 
budget  savings  of  $275,000;  the 
consolidation  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre  of  three  units  of 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services  into  one,  with  savings  of 
$229,000;  and  a merger  of  five 
directorates  into  three  under  De- 
velopment and  Public  Affairs, 
with  savings  of  $232,000. 

As  a result,  Guelph  now  devotes 
one  of  the  highest  proportions  of 
its  operating  budget  among  On- 
tario universities  to  instruction 
and  research  (as  recently  as  1988, 
we  ranked  ninth)  and  has  one  of 
the  lowest  fractions  devoted  to 
central  administration. 

As  the  coming  report  by  the  pro- 
vost will  demonstrate,  similar 
substantial  organizational  plan- 
ning and  change  are  occurring  on 
the  academic  side,  much  of  it  tied 
to  curricular  review.  These  efforts 
were  given  some  added  impetus 
by  an  academic-restructuring  re- 
treat I convened  for  VPAC  this 


August.  At  the  retreat,  the  pro- 
vost, the  deans  and  I concluded 
that  this  activity  needed  to  be 
given  major  emphasis.  And  as  has 
already  become  evident,  it  has  be- 
come an  area  of  particular  focus 
for  the  provost  and  VPAC. 

Their  activities/guidelines  in- 
clude the  following: 

■ to  assess  new  restructuring 
proposals  brought  forward  by 
units,  to  consult  with  the  units 
and  to  forward  refined  propos- 
als to  SCUP;  and 

■ to  initiate  examination  in  depth 
of  potential  changes  in  struc- 
ture and,  having  consulted  the 
units  involved,  make  proposals 
to  SCUP. 

We  recognize  that  budget  cuts 
of  recent  years  have  had  to  be 
made  in  an  opportunistic  fashion 
because  of  the  rapidity  and  feroc- 
ity of  the  decline  in  government 
grants.  The  provost  and  VPAC 
will,  therefore,  consider  new 
structures  in  a context  of  attempt- 
ing to  restore  fairness  in  alloca- 
tion of  scarce  resources  (i.e.,  the 
resource  allocation  model). 

I also  well  recognize  that  we 
must  improve  funding  support 
and  not  just  rely  on  restructuring. 
Our  efforts  with  the  Smith  panel 
serve  that  purpose.  In  addition, 
some  of  our  innovations  — in- 
cluding GUARD  and  the 
OMAFRA  partnership  — have 
the  prospect  of  generating  new 
sources  of  support  for  our  key 
areas  of  need.  As  one  example, 
the  distributable  income  from  our 
combined  endowments,  which 
have  grown  nearly  90  per  cent 
since  1993’s  social  contract  (from 
$37.9  million  to  $7 1 .5  million),  is 
contributing  to  increased  student 
aid  and,  via  the  Heritage  Trust,  to 
the  multi-million-dollar  capital 
costs  of  our  new  library  and  stu- 
dent information  systems  and 
some  academic-restructuring 
needs.  More  must  and  will  be 
done  in  this  area,  including  en- 
dowment growth,  to  support  fac- 
ulty renewal,  research  infrastruc- 
ture (including  the  library), 
student  aid  (the  ACCESS  Fund) 
and  capital  needs. 

I thank  our  community  for  the 
collegial  way  it  has  responded  to 
the  painful  decisions  we  have  had 
to  make.  Having  said  that,  I am 
well  aware  that  our  level  of  stress 
has  risen  while  morale  has  fallen. 
My  hope  is  that  the  changes  we 
have  made  and  are  planning  will 
help  us  revitalize  our  university 
and,  ultimately,  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  our  community.  □ 
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United  Way 
appeal  pushes 
towards  goal 

The  campus  United  Way  appeal  still  needs  almost 
$47,000  to  reach  its  goal. 

With  less  than  three  weeks  left  in  the  United  Way 
Campaign,  the  University  has  only  reached  77.67  per 
cent  of  its  $200,000  goal. 

“We’ve  had  a fantastic  response  from  departments 
like  Security  Services,  which  has  exceeded  its  goal 
by  almost  80  per  cent,”  says  Jim  Mahone  of  the  OAC 
dean’s  office,  co-chair  of  the  campus  United  Way 
appeal.  “But  there  are  many  more  departments  that 
haven’t  even  reached  the  halfway  point.” 

The  College  of  Social  Science,  FACS,  Office  of 
Open  Learning  and  retirees  have  all  exceeded  their 
goals,  but  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  Hos- 
pitality Services,  UC  administration  and  students  are 
still  more  than  50  per  cent  away  from  theirs. 

Mahone  says  that  most  departments  still  need  to 
submit  their  special-events  money  as  well.  The  goal 
for  special  events  this  year  is  $5,300.  The  campus- 
wide dress-down  day  will  be  Nov.  29,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  asking  everyone  to  donate  a minimum  of 
$1. 

If  you  haven’t  sent  in  your  pledge  card  yet,  you  still 
have  until  Nov.  20  to  be  eligible  for  the  grand-prize 
draw.  This  year,  there  are  three  grand  prizes  — a 
University  of  Guelph  watch,  a black-and-white  indi- 
vidual or  couple  portrait  and  accommodation  for  two 
at  Long  Lane  Orchards  in  Wiarton. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  third 
incentive  prize  draw  Nov.  8: 

■ Two  50-pound  bags  of  Yukon  Gold  potatoes, 
courtesy  of  Prof.  Mark  Sears  and  Rick  McGraw  in 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Biology  — 
Anne  Deckert,  Population  Medicine;  and  Cynthia 
Persaud,  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Cen- 
tre. 

■ One  year’s  worth  of  free  access  to  the  CCS  low- 
contention  modem  pool  — Murdo  MacKinnon, 
retiree. 

■ One  year’ s worth  of  free  access  to  the  CCS  alumni 
service  — Marjorie  Goodwin-Wilson,  retiree. 

■ Five  $10  laser  cards  for  printing  to  the  CCS  dis- 
tributed laser  printers  — Mollie  McDuffe- Wright, 
Senate  Office;  Carol  Sherman  and  Nancy 
Sullivan,  President’s  Office;  Marilyn  Schooley, 
Undergraduate  Program  Services;  and  Jim  Tsujita, 
retiree. 

■ Two  pairs  of  tickets  to  the  Wizard  of  Oz  from 
Royal  City  Musical  Productions  Inc.  — Ray 
McBride,  Land  Resource  Science;  and  Helen 


Klemencic,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

■ Three  large  pizzas  from  Pizza  Pizza,  courtesy  of 
Hospitality  Services  — Irene  Evans,  Custodial 
Services;  Michael  Nightingale,  FACS;  and  Ken 
Graham,  English. 

■ Reusable  coffee  mug  from  Pages  and  coffee  card, 
provided  by  Hospitality  Services  — Lisa  Lisle, 
Communications  and  Public  Affairs 

■ U of  G ball  cap  donated  by  Hospitality  Services 
— Christophe  Demoutiez,  French  Studies. 

■ Sweatshirt  from  Gryphs  — Russelle  Schultz,  Stu- 
dent Housing  Services. 

■ T-shirt  donated  by  Hospitality  Services  — Craig 
Martin,  Controller’s  Office. 

■ Four  two-litre  containers  of  ice  cream,  provided 
by  Doug  Goff,  Food  Science  — Frans  Schryer, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology;  Cathy  Rayner,  Stu- 
dent Housing;  Maria  De  Angelis,  Custodial  Serv- 
ices; and  Trish  Dean,  Pension  Investments. 

■ Free  enrolment  in  an  open-learning  certificate 
course,  courtesy  of  the  Office  of  Open  Learning 
— John  Flowerdew,  Physical  Resources-Engi- 
neering. 

■ One  ink  jet  cartridge  refill,  donated  by  3-R  Car- 
tridge Services  — Cynthia  Scott-Dupree,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology. 

■ A bottle  of  homemade  wine  from  Shelly  Bimie- 
Lefcovitch,  Office  of  First-Year  Studies  — Robin 
Williams,  School  of  Engineering. 

■ $25  gift  certificate  from  Thomas  Video  — Robert 
Brown,  Landscape  Architecture. 

■ A T-shirt  from  Giardino  and  Friends  Salon  — 
Jocelyne  Proulx,  Budget  Office. 

■ FunSaver  camera,  courtesy  of  Heer’s  Camera  in 
the  Stone  Road  Mall  — Rowena  Scott,  Library- 
Cataloguing. 

■ A bottle  of  ice  wine,  donated  by  Carol  Lohuis, 
Office  of  Open  Learning — Mary  Evans,  Psychol- 
ogy. 

The  campus  United  Way  appreciation  day  is  Nov. 

29.  A reception  for  campus  volunteers  runs  from 

3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  at  Alumni  House.  □ 


Admission  Services  seeks  student 
artwork  proposals  for  ’98  handbook 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

A U of  G student  may  have  the 
chance  to  show  his  or  her  art  to 
thousands  of  high  school  and  uni- 
versity students. 

Admission  Services  is  asking 
Guelph  undergraduates  to  submit 
proposals  for  new  artwork  for 
Guelph’s  admissions  handbook, 
which  is  distributed  to  high 
school  students  applying  to  uni- 
versity. 

The  two-page  proposal  should 
include  sketches  of  the  artist’s  in- 
terpretation of  how  he  or  she 
views  the  campus  as  a student, 
focusing  on  the  educational  expe- 
rience. From  the  sketches  and 
proposals,  the  judges  will  select 
three  finalists,  who  will  be  given 
$200  to  complete  their  work. 

“Students  can  invest  a lot  of 
time  putting  together  a finished 
piece,”  says  Starr  Ellis,  assistant 
director,  Admission  Services. 
“By  reviewing  proposals  first,  we 


get  around  this  problem.  The 
three  finalists  will  be  paid  for 
whatever  art  they  produce.” 

The  winner  will  receive  $1 ,000, 
and  if  the  artwork  is  appropriate, 
it  will  appear  on  the  cover  of  the 
1998  admissions  handbook.  Con- 
test judges  are  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski;  Prof. 
Constance  Rooke,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic)  and  regis- 
trar; Prof.  Ron  Shuebrook,  Fine 
Art;  Susan  Vercruysse,  Admis- 
sion Services;  and  first-year  stu- 
dent Joanna  Cockerline. 

Two  years  ago,  Admission 
Services  commissioned  fine  art 
graduate  Phil  Irish  to  create  a new 
cover  for  the  handbook. 

‘The  image  was  such  a hit,  we 
started  using  it  elsewhere,”  says 
Ellis.  “Because  the  reaction  to 
having  student  art  on  the  cover  of 
the  handbook  was  so  great,  we 
decided  to  try  to  continue  using 
student  art.” 

Even  though  Ellis  is  expecting 


many  proposals  from  students  in 
the  Department  of  Fine  Art,  she 
encourages  students  from  all  dis- 
ciplines to  submit  their  ideas. 

‘There  may  be  people  on  cam- 
pus studying  physics,  for  exam- 
ple, who  are  also  talented  artists. 
There  are  a lot  of  talented  people 
on  campus;  it’ll  be  nice  to  high- 
light that  talent.” 

Because  the  artwork  on  the 
cover  of  the  admissions  hand- 
book is  the  first  image  high  school 
students  see  of  Guelph,  it’s  ex- 
tremely important,  she  says. 

Like  most  universities,  U of  G 
tries  to  change  its  cover  art  every 
couple  of  years.  But  Guelph  is  the 
only  university  in  Ontario  to  fea- 
ture student  art  on  its  handbook. 

If  you  have  an  idea  for  the  hand- 
book, submit  your  proposal  by 
Dec.  1 6 to  Mo  Oishi  in  Admission 
Services  on  Level  3 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  6716.  □ 


Federated  Women’s 
Institute  archives  open 


The  archives  of  the  Federated 
Women's  Institute  of  Ontario 
(FWIO)  were  officially  opened  in 
the  U of  G Library  Oct.  30. 

The  Women’s  Institutes,  a 
worldwide  organization  that  has 
helped  shape  the  experiences  of 
rural  women  and  frame  Ontario 
community  life  over  the  past  cen- 
tury, were  founded  by  Adelaide 
Hoodless  at  Stoney  Creek,  Ont., 
in  1 897.  She  enlisted  the  financial 
assistance  of  Sir  William 
Macdonald  to  establish  the 
Macdonald  Institute  in  Guelph  in 
1903. 

The  FWIO  archives  contain  ex- 
tensive information,  including 
photographs,  letters  and  other  his- 
torical records  about  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  Ontario  in  the  last 
100  years. 


‘These  materials  link  up  won- 
derfully with  our  existing  hold- 
ings of  the  Hoodless  family  pa- 
pers and  the  archival  records  of 
the  Macdonald  Institute,”  says 
Bernard  Katz,  head  of  special  col- 
lections and  library  development. 

Women’s  Institute  members 
across  Canada  will  mark  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  formation  of  the 
first  Women’s  Institute  with  a 
celebration  in  June  1997  in 
Hamilton. 

The  opening  of  the  archives  was 
also  the  occasion  for  the  launch  of 
For  Home  and  Country:  The  Cen- 
tennial History  of  the  Women's 
Institutes  in  Ontario,  an  illus- 
trated historical  portrait  of  the 
Women’s  Institutes  by  Linda 
Ambrose,  a history  professor  at 
Laurentian  University.  □ 


HAFA  links  up  with 
hospitality  programs 


Important  links  have  been  estab- 
lished between  HAFA  and  hospi- 
tality programs  at  five  community 
colleges  — Georgian,  Centennial, 
Niagara  and  Humber  in  Ontario 
and  La  Salle  in  Quebec. 

Both  past  and  present  college 
hospitality  graduates  who  have 
attained  a B+  grade  or  higher  will 
be  eligible  for  advanced  standing 
into  the  bachelor  of  commerce 
program  offered  by  HAFA. 

The  articulation  agreements 
pave  the  way  for  graduates  of 
three-year  hospitality  programs 
to  complete  the  B.Comm.  degree 


CUPE  agrees 

U of  G and  CUPE  Local  1334, 
which  represents  about  300  em- 
ployees, primarily  in  trades,  main- 
tenance and  custodial  services  on 
campus,  have  agreed  to  mediation 
services  Nov.  14  and  15  to  con- 
tinue discussions  on  this  year’s 
contract  negotiations.  The  last 
contract  expired  April  30,  1996. 

Meetings  to  date  have  consisted 
of  one  day  of  negotiations  and 
two  days  of  conciliation,  says  Vic 
Reimer,  acting  assistant  vice- 


in just  over  two  years.  Graduates 
of  two-year  programs  will  receive 
course  credits  equivalent  to  just 
over  one  year  in  the  B.Comm. 
program. 

“We  firmly  believe  in  lifelong 
learning  and  the  need  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  students  between 
colleges  and  universities,"  says 
Prof.  Michael  Haywood,  director 
of  HAFA.  "We  should  make 
learning  in  our  industry  as  seam- 
less as  possible." 

The  school  intends  to  increase 
links  with  community  colleges 
across  Canada.  □ 


to  mediation 

president  (human  resources). 
Both  parties  have  agreed  not  to 
begin  strike  or  lockout  action  un- 
til Nov.  16  at  the  earliest. 

If  a settlement  is  not  reached 
following  mediation  services,  the 
parties  may  also  decide  to  con- 
tinue discussions  without  with- 
drawal of  services. 

“We  are  optimistic  that  the  par- 
ties wi  1 1 be  able  to  reach  a contract 
settlement  without  disruption  of 
services,”  Reimer  says.  □ 


First-year  B.Sc.(Env.) 
student  dies  on  campus 


Jonathan  Benjafield  of  North 
York,  a first-year  environmental 
sciences  student,  died  suddenly  on 
campus  Nov.  8.  He  was  returning 
to  his  room  in  South  Residences 
about  6 p.m.  when  he  collapsed. 
He  was  taken  immediately  to 
Guelph  General  Hospital,  where 
he  was  pronounced  dead  shortly 
after  arrival.  A coroner’s  investi- 
gation has  established  the  cause  of 
death  as  an  acute  infection  of  the 
heart. 

“I  join  with  others  in  our  com- 
munity in  expressing  sorrow  at 
this  tragedy  and  in  extending 


sympathy  to  Jonathan’s  family 
and  friends,”  says  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski.  Counsel- 
lors worked  through  the  weekend 
in  residence,  and  support  will 
continue  to  be  made  available  to 
students. 

Jonathan  is  survived  by  his  par- 
ents, Ben  and  Sue  Benjafield,  and 
his  sisters,  Alex  and  Jill. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held 
on  campus  at  a later  date.  Dona- 
tions in  his  memory  may  be  made 
to  Camp  Queen  Elizabeth  Cam- 
pership  Program,  care  of  the  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  Y M/YWCA.  □ 
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Remember  how  Mom  always  told  you  to 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

If  the  joints  in  your  wrists  are  hurt- 
ing and  you  think  it’s  just  the 
weather,  you  might  want  to  get  a 
second  opinion. 

Cathy  Novosad,  hygiene  safety 
officer  with  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety  (EH&S),  says 
that  incorrect  posture  and  typing 
technique  and  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  computers  and  Windows 
applications  may  be  contributing 
to  some  of  these  aches  and  pains. 

“People  who  swore  five  years 
ago  that  they  would  never  use  a 
computer  are  finding  themselves 
using  them  more  and  more,”  says 
Novosad.  “With  the  growth  of 
electronic  mail  and  new  software 
applications,  more  professionals 
are  doing  their  own  typing.” 

Many  employees  have  also  pur- 
chased computers  for  home  use, 
which  has  decreased  the  rest  time 
for  muscles  and  tissues  in  the 
hands,  arms  and  shoulders,  she 
says. 

With  Windows  applications, 
people  are  having  pain  in  their 
mouse-dominant  hand,  says 
Novosad.  And  those  who  never 
learned  to  type  are  having  prob- 
lems because  they  tend  to  look 
down  at  the  keyboard.  The  un- 
natural neck  position  places  stress 
on  the  cervical  (or  upper)  section 
of  the  spine  and  can  result  in 
nerve  compression,  affecting  the 
shoulders,  arms  and  hands,  she 
says. 

“One  of  the  hardest  things  for 
people  to  accept  as  a recommen- 
dation is  that  they  learn  to  touch 


type.  But  two-finger  typists 
should  take  a typing  course  or 
obtain  a computer  tutorial.” 

When  considering  workstation 
equipment,  the  two  most  impor- 
tant elements  are  a well-designed 
keyboard/mouse  and  a good  task 
chair,  she  says.  According  to  the 
video  The  Anatomy  and  Biochem- 
istry of  the  Human  Body  in  the 
Seated  Posture , produced  by  Er- 
gonomics Industrial  Seating  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  the  human  body  was 
designed  for  standing  and  mov- 
ing. There  are  two  major  veins 
behind  the  legs  that,  when  a per- 
son is  seated,  can  become  con- 
stricted and  limit  blood  flow  to 
the  legs.  Stationary  positions  can 
also  cause  lactic  acid  to  build  up 
in  the  muscle,  resulting  in  sore- 
ness. 

The  video  also  notes  that  if 
you’re  not  sitting  properly,  the 
disks  in  your  spine  can  get  dam- 
aged as  they  are  pinched.  While 
sitting,  you’re  applying  as  much 
pressure  to  your  back  as  lifting  a 
10-kilogram  weight. 

Specifications  for  a good  ergo- 
nomic task  chair  are  being  drafted 
by  EH&S,  Physical  Resources- 
Planning  and  Purchasing.  Ergo- 
nomics Industrial  and  its  distribu- 
tor, Safety  Today,  has  lent  the 
University  six  different  styles  of 
chairs  to  help  employees  choose 
the  one  that’s  right  for  them. 

Before  lending  a trial  chair,  a 
Safety  Today  representative  will 
visit  the  employee  to  assess  his  or 
her  needs.  Body  physique,  type  of 
work  task  and  floor  finish  are 
some  of  the  conditions  that  affect 
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the  best  choice  for  a task  chair. 
The  Safety  Today  representative 
will  also  work  with  EH&S  when 
employees  must  be  accommo- 
dated following  a work-related 
injury. 

Employees  trying  out  new 
chairs  are  asked  to  watch  an  ergo- 
nomic video  and  complete  a brief 
critique.  The  video  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  ergonomic  training, 
Novosad  says. 

“I  have  seen  many  employees 
with  new,  expensive  task  chairs 
who  have  never  changed  the 
pneumatic  adjustments  on  their 
chairs  or  don’t  know  how  to. 
Some  of  the  better  chairs  on  the 
market  are  designed  to  adjust  for 
the  various  tasks  that  many  pro- 
fessionals undertake.” 

Purchasing  is  also  working  with 
EH&S  to  establish  local  suppliers 
who  can  provide  ergonomic  key- 
board/pointing devices  and  who 
are  willing  to  lend  these  devices 
for  a trial  period  before  purchase. 
Although  a keyboard  is  usually 
one  of  the  last  items  of  priority 
when  buyers  are  considering  a 
new  computer,  buying  a standard 
keyboard/mouse  can  result  in 
health  problems  because  it  pre- 
vents the  arms  and  wrists  from 
being  in  a neutral  position,  says 
Novosad. 

Wrist  rests  are  other  devices  that 
can  cause  problems  when  used 
incorrectly,  she  says. 

“Wrist  rests  are  meant  for  rest- 
ing and  should  not  be  used  during 
typing.  There  should  be  a relaxed, 
free  movement  of  the  arm  while 
using  a combination  of  small  and 
large  muscle  groups.” 

Pivoting  the  mouse  while  rest- 
ing the  palm  of  the  hand  limits  the 


Cathy  Novosad  of  Environmental  Health  and  Safety  demonstrates  the 


Taking  away  t) 

U of  G researchers  addre 


by  Kersti  Kahar 

Office  of  Research 


Some  professionals  can  rock 
climb  and  engage  in  high-impact 
exercise  on  the  weekends,  but 
when  Monday  comes,  they  can’t 
face  even  five  minutes  of  a seem- 
ingly easier  task  like  typing.  It’s 
all  because  of  something  called 
stress-induced  muscle  injuries  — 
and  a research  team  is  trying  hard 
to  change  the  pattern. 

For  the  past  year,  Prof.  Jim 
Potvin  and  graduate  student  Jim 
Chiang,  Human  Biology  and  Nu- 
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tritional  Sciences,  have  been 
working  with  doctors  Mark 
Gilbert  and  Dwayne  Van  Eerd  of 
the  Clinic  of  Injury  and  Disease 
Response  in  Toronto  to  evaluate 
a tool  for  diagnosing  stress-in- 
duced muscle  injuries  caused  by 
activities  like  typing  or  meat  cut- 
ting. The  clinic  has  come  up  with 
a solution  that’ s had  a 70-per-cent 
success  rate  in  clinical  trials  — 
teaching  patients  to  use  other 
muscles  while  stressed  muscles 
have  a chance  to  recover. 

By  gathering  information  on 
both  the  condition  and  its  treat- 
ment, the  researchers  are  laying  a 
foundation  for  further  work. 

Potvin  says  Gilbert  needs  to 
show  scientific  evidence  of  the 
treatment’s  effectiveness  to  the 
medical  community  as  well  as  to 
the  government.  “Data  must  also 
be  collected  from  uninjured  peo- 
ple to  create  a standard  for  evalu- 
ating patient  recovery,”  Potvin 
says. 

Repetitive  stress  injuries  (RSI) 
are  caused  by  frequent  actions  us- 
ing small  muscles.  At  high  risk 
are  people  for  whom  typing  is  a 
major  part  of  their  job,  such  as 
journalists. 

Although  seemingly  low-im- 
pact, an  action  like  typing  can  in- 
flict a great  deal  of  strain  on  upper 
arm  and  shoulder  muscles  over 
time.  Muscles  consist  of  hundreds 
of  elastic  fibres,  which  shorten 


and  lengthen  as  they  work.  When 
the  body  is  fatigued,  some  mus- 
cles shut  down,  which  means 
other  muscles  have  to  work 
harder.  Typists  may  suffer  debili- 
tating pain  in  the  upper  arm  and 
shoulder  muscles  because,  as 
some  muscle  fibres  become  ex- 
hausted, other  fibres  must  take 
over  the  work.  Because  smaller 
muscle  fibres  are  used  more  fre- 
quently than  larger  ones,  they  are 
more  susceptible  to  RSI. 

“Sufferers  of  repetitive  strain  in- 
juries are  confused  because  they 
reach  a point  where  they  can’t 
even  type  for  five  minutes  at  a 
time,  yet  they  can  go  rock  climb- 
ing for  hours  on  the  weekends,” 
says  Potvin.  ‘This  is  because  typ- 
ing requires  small  muscle  fibres, 
which  are  affected  by  RSI, 
whereas  rock  climbing  uses  large 
fibres,  which  are  typically  unaf- 
fected.” 

Using  electromyography 
(EMG),  a technique  that  meas- 
ures the  electric  pulses  of  mus- 
cles, Potvin  and  his  research  team 
are  trying  to  determine  precisely 
which  muscles  are  affected  by 
RSI.  The  test  subject  performs  a 
typing  test,  during  which  elec- 
trodes are  attached  at  various 
points  on  the  arms  and  neck.  By 
monitoring  the  amplitude  of  the 
muscles’  electrical  pulses,  EMG 
enables  the  researchers  to  see 
which  muscles  are  “on”  and 
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3 sit  up  straight?  Y ou  should  have  listened 


the  wrong  way  to  sit  at  a computer  (left)  and  the  right  way  (right). 

Photos  - Lisa  Lisle 


use  of  the  larger  muscle  groups 
and  can  contribute  to  pain  and 
discomfort  in  the  mouse  hand. 

But  new  equipment  isn’t  a com- 
plete remedy  for  your  aches  and 
pains,  says  Novosad. 

“New  equipment  isn’t  going  to 
help  you  if  you  have  poor  posture 
or  typing  technique.  People  need 
to  be  a part  of  the  solution.” 

Employees  who  use  computers 
at  home  are  also  encouraged  to 
examine  their  workstations  there 
and  practise  the  same  good  pos- 
ture and  typing  teclinique  recom- 
mended at  work. 

Literature  on  workstation  ergo- 
nomics suggests  adjusting  the 
height  of  your  chair  so  your  arms 
are  at  a 90-degree  angle  at  the 
elbow  and  your  wrists  are  straight 
with  the  fingers  placed  on  the 
keys. 

After  adjusting  the  chair  height, 
you  may  require  a footrest  to  al- 
low for  correct  90-degree  angle  at 
the  knee  with  little  or  no  pressure 
on  the  back  of  the  legs. 

Good  posture  positions  the  head 
with  the  ears  over  the  shoulders 
and  the  chin  level.  The  backrest  of 
your  chair  should  be  adjusted  to 
fit  your  lumbar  region  (lower 
back). 

EH&S  has  received  an  increas- 
ing number  of  calls  to  do  individ- 
ual consultation  or  ergonomic 
training  sessions  in  departments, 
says  Novosad.  A training  session 
usually  lasts  two  or  three  hours 
and  includes  a video,  demonstra- 
tion of  chair  adjustment  and  typ- 
ing technique,  and  discussions 
about  posture  and  the  importance 
of  frequent  stretch  breaks.  The 
training  participants  then  visit  a 
workstation,  which  they  examine 


typists’  tension 

i ess  repeated  stress  injuries 


which  aren’t;  this  indicates  which 
muscles  are  being  overly  stressed. 
This  information  shows  where 
different  patients  fit  on  the  RSI 
spectrum.  Potvin  and  Chiang 
have  already  tested  100  students 
at  U of  G to  compile  normative 
data.  This  will  help  establish 
norms  for  diagnosis. 

For  doctors  treating  RSI,  there’s 
an  alternative  to  medication  — 
acupuncture  or  “dry  needling.” 
By  touching  the  muscle’s  trigger 
point,  the  nerve  is  stimulated,  and 
the  muscle  spasm  ends.  But  the 
researchers  are  looking  at  using 
EMG  to  treat  the  disorder.  Pa- 
tients perform  a typing  test,  but  on 
the  screen  before  them,  they  see 
the  electrical  feedback  of  their 
muscle  action.  They  learn  to  tum 
certain  muscles  back  “on”  and  are 
rewarded  by  seeing  the  ampli- 
tudes of  that  muscle  registered  on 
the  screen  before  them.  In  this 
way,  patients  learn  to  distribute 
physical  demands  to  more  mus- 
cles so  the  injured  ones  can  reha- 
bilitate. 

Potvin  is  hopeful  that  the  treat- 
ment will  be  perfected  and  that 
research  will  be  ongoing.  “We’d 
eventually  like  to  track  a patient’s 
recovery  and  show  that  this  treat- 
ment is  effective.” 

This  research  is  funded  by  the 
Clinic  of  Injury  and  Disease  Re- 
sponse. □ 


Prof.  Jim  Potvin,  left,  and  graduate  student  Jim  Chiang  are  evaluating 
a tool  for  diagnosing  stress-induced  muscle  injuries. 
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together  and  make  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

With  so  many  people  using 
computers,  Novosad  says  it’s 
more  efficient  to  provide  group 
training  sessions.  When  a number 
of  individuals  are  trained,  they 
can  help  each  other  adjust  their 
workstations.  They  can  also  give 
each  other  feedback  by  observing 
typing  technique  and  posture. 

“We’re  hoping  that  the  group 
training  sessions  will  prevent  in- 
juries and  encourage  self-help," 
she  says. 

Novosad  conducts  individual 
assessments  when  employees  are 
experiencing  pain  or  have  suf- 
fered an  injury  that  hinders  their 
job  performance.  To  help  in  the 
assessment  and  training,  she  takes 
“before”  and  “after”  photos  as  a 
reminder  of  correct  posture  and 
technique.  Recommendations 
may  include  the  purchase  of  a 
new  task  chair  and  keyboard. 

“It’s  important  that  supervisors 
recognize  the  need  for  training 
and  proper  equipment  not  just  be- 
cause of  the  cost  to  the  University 
if  someone  is  injured,  but  also 
because  people  can  cause  perma- 
nent injuries  to  themselves,”  she 
says. 

Supervisors  usually  respond 
well  to  recommendations  for  new 
equipment  because  they  value 
their  employees  and  their  em- 
ployees’ contributions  to  the  de- 
partment, she  says. 

Grant  Sharp,  Guelph’s 
WCB/LTD  loss-control  officer, 
says  U of  G paid  $750,000  to  the 
Workers’  Compensation  Board 
last  year.  Under  the  current  sys- 


tem, the  longer  an  employee  is  off 
the  job  because  of  a work-related 
injury,  the  higher  the  costs  are  to 
the  employer. 

“This  cost  hurts  everybody 
when  it  affects  the  University’s 
budget,”  says  Novosad.  “If  the 
Workers’  Compensation  Board  is 
taking  a bigger  chunk  of  the 
budget,  there’s  less  money  to 
spend  on  other  University  pro- 
grams.” 

U of  G’s  Occupational  Health 
Services  is  now  offering  physio- 
therapy treatment  on  campus  for 
convenience  and  timely  referrals 
for  work-related  injuries. 
Physiotherapist  Francine  Dore  of 
South  City  Physiotherapy  pro- 
vides the  assessments  and  appro- 
priate follow-up  care. 

If  you  are  experiencing  pain  that 
you  think  could  be  related  to  com- 
puter use  or  if  you  require  physio- 
therapy, call  Gisele  MacNeil  in 
Occupational  Health  at  Ext.  2133. 
Supervisors  who  would  like  train- 
ing sessions  for  their  depart- 
ments, or  employees  who  wish  to 
borrow  an  ergonomics  video  or 
the  book  Repetitive  Strain  Injury 
— A Computer  User’s  Guide,  can 
call  Novosad  at  Ext.  3282.  To 
borrow  a chair  before  buying,  call 
Doreen  Brown  of  Safety  Today  at 
1-800-263-1251. 

Novosad  says  there  are  also  a 
number  of  ergonomic  Web  sites 
that  people  can  access  to  read 
about  musculoskeletal  injuries 
and  how  to  avoid  them.  O 
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NOTICES 


ECEP  proposals 

The  deadline  for  submitting  pro- 
posals to  the  Environmental  Ca- 
pacity Enhancement  Project  for 
the  next  grant  competition  is  Jan. 
31.  These  grants  are  intended  to 
support  new  collaborative  re- 
search between  Guelph  and  south- 
ern African  researchers  in  the 
areas  of  low-impact  tourism,  wa- 
tershed and  wetlands,  low  external 
input  and  sustainable  agriculture, 
environmental  land  use,  energy- 
waste  management,  and  low-im- 
pact mining.  For  this  competition, 
preference  will  go  to  graduate  stu- 
dents doing  thesis  field  work  and 
teams  that  involve  students  in 
field  work.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  3773  or  send  e-mail  to 
rpafric3@oac.uoguelph.ca. 

Jazz  up  the  weekend 

The  Arkell  Schoolhouse  Gallery 
presents  the  Playford  Players  and 
Diane  Kennedy  Nov.  16  at  8 p.m. 
The  Players  and  Kennedy  will 
perform  a blend  of  folk,  jazz  and 
pop.  Tickets  are  $10.  For  more 
information,  call  Geraldine 
Ysselstein  at  763-7528. 

Internationa]  network 

IDSNet  is  launching  a service  that 
will  enhance  learning  opportuni- 
ties for  students  and  faculty  in  in- 
ternational development  studies 
programs.  Co-ordinator  is 
Natasha  Mallal  (nmallal@ 


uoguelph.ca).  Faculty  and  stu- 
dents can  use  ISDNet  to  share  pa- 
pers, ideas,  projects  and 
announcements  around  the  world. 
The  IDSNet  Web  site  is 
http://tdg.uoguelph.ca/idsnet. 
Join  the  e-mail  discussion  group 
by  sending  a message  to  major- 
dom@tdg.uoguelph.ca  with  the 
message:  subscribe  idsnet. 

Once  upon  a time 

Guelph  Museums  presents  “Once 
Upon  a Time,”  storytelling  tradi- 
tions of  the  holiday  season,  Nov. 
17  to  Jan.  12  at  the  Guelph  Civic 
Museum.  “Once  Upon  a Time” 
features  costumes  from  the  Na- 
tional Ballet  Company’s  Nut- 
cracker and  treasures  from  the 
Arctic  and  Orient. 

Gourmet  club 

The  Royal  City  Singles  Gourmet 
Club  is  hosting  “Spinning  at  the 
Spiral”  Nov.  16  at  8 p.m.  There 
will  be  tapas,  pool  tables,  music 
and  dancing.  New  members  are 
welcome.  For  confirmation  or 
more  information,  call  821-1934. 

Scanning  available 

Computing  and  Communications 
Services  is  offering  a new  scan- 
ning and  color  printing  service  for 
the  University  community.  The 
service  can  digitize  images  and 
text  as  well  as  create  high-resolu- 
tion  color  printing.  To  make  a res- 


10th 

Anniversary 


caring^^c hands 


Therapeutic  Massage 


Carwin  Hartwick  R.M.T. 
Registered  Massage  Therapist 
NISA  Practitioner 
CranioSacral  Therapy 


150  Woolwich  St. 
Guelph.  Ontario 
N1H  3V3 
(519)  836-9193 


“Sf  ruing  Guelph  and  area  Since  1986" 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 


BREATH  CLEANER  AIR 


STEAMATIC. 


Remove  microscopic 
dust  mites 

• Reduce  energy  costs 
■ Electrostatic  tillers 
available 

836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 


PERFECT  FAMIL  Y HOME 
IN  VILLAGE  OF  ROCKWOOD 

Gorgeous  3 bedroom  bungalow  located  on  a quiet  street. 

This  home  is  in  immaculate  condition  & features  a high  efficiency  gas  furnace; 
large  country  kitchen;  sunken  living  room  with  cathedral  ceiling  and  gas  fireplace; 

4 piece  bath;  main  floor  laundry  room.  Completely  finished  lower  level  with 

25'  x 24'  rec  room  with  woodburning  stone  fireplace;  3 piece  bath;  play/teen 
room;  office;  storage  room  & fruit  cellar. 

This  home  sits  on  a large  landscaped  lot  with  L-shaped  in-ground  pool; 
concrete  patio  & spacious  multi-level  deck. 

This  home  is  realistically  priced  at  $187,500.  A must  see 
208  Queen  Street,  Rockwood 
call  (519)  856A424  tor  appointment  to  view 


ervation  for  the  service,  come  to 
the  CCS  building  or  call  Ext. 
6468.  For  more  information,  call 
the  CCS  help  line  at  Ext.  8888  or 
contact  Dave  Bruce,  Ext.  6352, 
e-mail:  dbruce@gonzo.cs. 

uoguelph.ca. 

A natural  Christmas 

Join  Arboretum  director  Prof. 
Alan  Watson  at  a workshop  to  ex- 
plore the  relationship  between  na- 
ture and  the  Christmas  season 
Nov.  27  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Arbore- 
tum. Registration  and  payment  of 
$1 1 are  required  by  Nov.  20. 

Educational  dialogue 

Education  Ontario  ’96,  a confer- 
ence designed  to  encourage 
greater  dialogue  among  students, 
university  and  college  presidents, 
teachers,  government  officials  and 
business  representatives,  runs 
Nov.  22  and  23  at  the  University 
of  Ottawa.  For  information,  send 
a fax  to  Nicholas  Bruneau  at  613- 
562-5969  or  e-mail  to 
bruneau  @ fedl.sfuo.uottawa.ca. 

Co-operative  research 

The  Program  for  Transatlantic  Re- 
search Co-operation  in  the  Hu- 
manities and  Social  Sciences  has 
been  expanded  to  include  Canada. 
Funds  are  available  for  joint  re- 
search projects  involving  Cana- 
dian, U.S.  and  German 
researchers.  Up  to  $60,000  is 
available,  matched  by  funds  from 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Nov.  8, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Manager,  Advancement  Serv- 
ices, Development  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, temporary  full  time  from 
Dec.  1/96  to  Nov.  30/98.  Salary: 
$39,822  to  $46,792  a year.  Re- 
moval date:  Nov.  15. 

The  following  positions  were 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Technician,  Department  of  Mi- 
crobiology, eight-month  continu- 
ing limited-term  appointment. 
Salary:  $10.64  minimum,  $13.30 
job  rate  (Level  5),  $15.96  maxi- 
mum. Removal  date:  Nov.  13. 


U.S.  and/or  Canadian  sources. 
Application  deadline  is  Dec.  15. 
For  information,  send  e-mail  to 
Anne  Aengenvoort,  German- 
American  Academic  Council 
Foundation  at  aengdaak@alex. 
avh.uni-bonn.de. 

Open  house 

The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  will 
hold  a holiday  open  house  Nov.  1 7 
from  2 to  5 p.m.  The  event  will 
feature  family  activities,  seasonal 
songs,  music,  cider  and  short- 
bread. Admission  is  free.  For 
more  information,  call  836-1221. 

Video  conference 
The  Ontario  Institute  of  Agrolo- 
gists  presents  a live  two-way 
video  conference  on  the  issues  and 
challenges  facing  beef,  milk, 
broiler  and  swine  industries  and 
an  update  on  the  new  realities  of 
animal  research  Nov.  21  from  7 to 
1 0 p.m.  Cost  is  $20  for  OLA  mem- 
bers, $25  for  non-members  and 
$10  for  students.  Register  by  Nov. 
15.  For  more  information,  call 
Ruth  Friendship-Keller,  837- 
2820. 

Orchard  workshop 

A workshop  to  help  Ontario’s  ap- 
ple growers  understand  and  work 
with  high-density  orchards  will  be 
held  Nov.  20  and  21  through  U of 
G.  Led  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs apple  team,  the  workshop 


Agricultural  Assistant,  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital,  tempo- 
rary leave  from  Nov.  18  to  April 
27/97.  Salary:  $13.17  to$14.71  an 
hour.  Removal  date:  Nov.  13. 
Employment  Assistant,  Coun- 
selling and  Student  Resource  Cen- 
tre, temporary  leave  from  Jan.  6 to 
April  30/97.  Salary:  $13.17  to 
$14.71  an  hour.  Removal  date: 
Nov.  15. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  836-4900.  □ 


will  be  presented  via  an  educa- 
tional bus  tour  of  eight  orchard 
sites,  using  interactive  discussions 
and  hands-on  work.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning  at  Ext.  3956. 

Craft  sale 

The  Arboretum  Centre  is  hosting 
the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy  craft  sale 
Dec.  8 from  noon  to  6 p.m.  Forty 
artisans  will  have  their  crafts  on 
display.  Babysitting  and  refresh- 
ments will  be  available.  Parking  is 
free. 

Weavings  on  show 

An  exhibit  of  mid-East  weavings 
from  the  collection  of  Prof. 
William  Christian,  Political  Stud- 
ies, is  on  display  at  the  University 
Club  until  the  end  of  the  month. 
Christian  will  discuss  the  collec- 
tion Nov.  19  from  7 to  9 p.m. 

Victorian  Christmas 

The  Elora  Festival  Singers  present 
“A  Dickens  Christmas”  Dec.  8 at 
St.  John’s  Church  in  Elora. 
Dressed  in  period  costume,  the 
singers  will  perform  a selection  of 
authentic  Victorian  carols  by  can- 
dlelight with  readings  from 
Charles  Dickens’s  most  popular 
Christmas  works.  Admission  is 
$20.  To  order  tickets,  call  846- 
0331  or  visit  the  Elora  Festival 
office  at  33  Henderson  St.,  Elora. 

Focus  on  food 

U of  G and  Durham  College  are 
sponsoring  workshops  on  “Cana- 
dian Food  Labelling  and  Nutrition 
Labelling”  Nov.  18  and  19  and 
“Statistical  Process  Control  for 
the  Food  Industry”  Nov.  25  to  27. 
Both  will  be  held  in  Mississauga. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Of- 
fice of  Open  Learning  at  Ext. 
3956. 

Bison  conservation 

Cormack  Gates  of  Renewable  Re- 
sources in  Northwest  Territories 
will  be  on  campus  Nov.  14  to  give 
a seminar  on  the  “Importance  of 
Infectious  Diseases  to  Bison  Con- 
servation in  Northern  Canada.”  It 
begins  at  4 p.m.  in  Room  265 A of 
the  Axelrod  Building.  Anyone 
wishing  to  speak  to  Gates  should 
call  Prof.  John  Fryxell  at  Ext. 
3630.  □ 


JOBS 


m SUDD  <3  S\$ 

Thinking  of  going  south  this  winter  or  at  March  Break  77  Give  us  a call  for  GREA  T rates!! 
“2-for-l " cruises . . . tour  operators  early  booking  discounts,  unique  tour  programs 
and  much,  much  more! 

Don 't  be  disappointed . . . call  our  professionals  today!! 

FREDERICK  TRA  VELWM 

Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street  * FREE  Ticket/Brochure  delivery  to 

University  of  Guelph 

Phone  (519)  836-0061  ✓ Business  and  Leisure  Travel  Specialists 


“The  People  You  Can  Trust” 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  14 

TSS  Workshop  - “Teaching 
Large  Classes”  is  the  focus  of  a 
workshop  for  new  faculty  at  10 
a.m.  in  Day  Hall  125. 

Pathobiology  Seminar  - Gradu- 
ate student  Elemir  Simko  exam- 
ines “Acute  Phase  Response  in 
Salmonids”  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2152. 

Concert  - Student  soloists  per- 
form at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
107. 

Political  Studies  Colloquium  - 

Laurence  McFalls  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Quebec  talks  about  “Politi- 
cal Culture  Theory  and  the  Case 
of  East  Germany”  at  12: 15  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  238. 

TSS  Workshop  - Sharon  Rice  of 
the  Wellington  County  Board  of 
Education  discusses  changes  in 
the  local  school  system  and  their 
implications  for  U of  G from  1 to 
3 p.m.  in  Day  Hall  1 25.  To  attend, 
call  Helen  Martin  at  Ext.  2973  or 
send  e-mail  to  hmartin@tss. 
uoguelph.ca. 

Botany  Seminar  - Yukari  Uetake 
discusses  “Cytological  Observa- 
tions of  Symbiotic  Orchid  Proto- 
corms”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 

Zoology  Seminar  - ‘The  Impor- 
tance of  Infectious  Diseases  to  Bi- 
son Conservation  in  Northern 
Canada”  is  the  topic  of  Cormack 
Gates  of  Renewable  Resources, 
Northwest  Territories,  at  3:45 
p.m.  in  Alexrod  265A. 

Economics  Society  - Pierre 
Fortin,  past  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Economics  Association, 
speaks  at  a wine  and  cheese  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  University  Club. 

Concert  - Pianist  St6phane 
Lemelin  performs  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 
Tickets  are  $10  general,  $6  for 
students  and  seniors,  and  are 


WORSHIP 

Womanspirit,  a spirituality  circle 
for  women,  meets  Fridays  from 
1 1:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in  Room  533 
of  the  University  Centre. 

Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is 
held  Sundays  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  100. 

Muslim  worship  services  run 
Fridays  at  1 p.m.  in  UC  533. 

The  Open  Door  Church  of  non- 
denomi national  Christian  wor- 
ship is  held  Sundays  at  7 p.m.  at 
Har court  United  Church,  87  Dean 
Ave. 

‘Taoist  Tai  Chi  — Meditation  in 
Motion”  is  the  topic  of  Rosemary 
Furze  and  and  Derek  Gresham 
Nov.  17  at  the  10:30  a.m.  service 
at  the  Guelph  Unitarian  Fellow- 
ship on  Harris  Road.  □ 


available  from  the  Department  of 
Music  or  at  the  door. 

Theatre  - Student-directed  one- 
act  plays  begin  at  8 p.m.  in  Lower 
Massey  Hall.  Admission  is  $3. 
The  plays  run  until  Nov.  16. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  15 

Economics  Seminar  - Devon 
Garvie  of  Queen’s  University  dis- 
cusses “Voluntary  Codes,  Market 
Structure  and  Consumer  Informa- 
tion” at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
236. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  16 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Squab- 
bles, a Marshall  Karp  comedy  di- 
rected by  John  Snowdon,  runs  at 
8 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum.  Doors 
open  at  6 p.m.,  with  a buffet  at 
6:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $45. 

Art  Auction  - Thirty  frames 
transformed  by  artists  into  works 
of  art  will  be  auctioned  off  at  9: 15 
p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  A reception  begin- 
ning at  7:30  p.m.  precedes  the 
auction.  Tickets  are  $15. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  17 

Arboretum  - “Backyard  Birds” 
is  the  theme  of  a free  nature  walk 
leaving  from  the  nature  centre  at 
2 p.m. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  18 

Blood  Donor  Clinic  - The  Cana- 
dian Red  Cross  Society  will  run  a 
clinic  from  noon  to  6 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Human  Biology  & Nutritional 
Sciences  Seminar  - Cathy  Chen 
examines  ‘Threonine  Require- 
ment of  Piglets  Determined  by 
IAAO  During  TPN”  at  10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  141. 


TUESDAY,  Nov.  19 

Our  World  - “Visit  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  Russia”  is  the  topic 
from  noon  to  2:30  p.m.  in  UC 
334.  Discussion  will  focus  on 
Ukraine.  The  film  Lifting  the 
Yoke  will  be  shown. 

Physics  Lecture  - Harvard  Uni- 
versity physicist  Eric  Heller  dis- 
cusses “Quantum  Billiards: 
Theory  and  Experiment”  at  4 p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  113. 


GRAD  NEWS 

The  final  oral  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Gary  Won  Joon  Cho, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  is 
Nov.  19  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  222  of 
the  MacNaughton  Building.  The 
thesis  is  “A  Robust  Approach  to 
Estimating  Relative  Potency.”  His 
advisers  are  Profs.  Peter  Kim  and 
Radhey  Singh.  □ 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
President 


Vacationers 

House 

Care 

“The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rates. 
Pets  too." 

Donald  L Pearson 
Associate  Partner 

(519)  821-2676 


George  A.  Paterson 
Senior  Partner 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  20 

CCS  Seminar  - Computing  and 
Communications  Services  offers 
a free  seminar  on  “MS  Office”  at 
noon  in  CCS  203. 

Concert  - The  folk-rock  band  My 
Neighbor  Ned  performs  at  noon 
in  the  UC  courtyard. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Report 
From  Kamiyoga:  Expression  of 
Cytochrome  P450  2E1  in  S.  ty- 
phimurium  Strains,  with  Some 
Thoughts  on  Living,  Working 
and  Travelling  in  Japan”  is  the 
focus  of  Prof.  David  Josephy  at 
noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Economics  Lecture  - John 
Murray,  chief  of  the  Bank  of  Can- 
ada’s international  department, 
will  discuss  the  Nov.  1 3 release  of 
the  Bank  of  Canada  monetary 
policy  report  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
Thombrough  100  and  4 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  225. 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
Guelph.  ON  N1E6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0452 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  * RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  ♦ MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  21 
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Fair  November  - The  22nd  an- 
nual craft  show  and  sale  runs  from 
10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  in  the  UC.  The 

42 

43 

44 

47 

fair  continues  until  Nov.  24. 

49 

J 
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Pathobiology  Seminar  - “On 

Aspects  of  Columnaris  Disease  in 
Cage-Reared  Rainbow  Trout”  is 
the  topic  of  graduate  student 
Doug  McGrogan  at  1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2152. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Early  Mu- 
sic Ensemble  conducted  by  Prof. 
Mary  Cyr  performs  at  12: 10  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  107. 

Lecture  - Geoff  Pevere,  a movie 
critic  and  former  CBC  radio  host, 
will  discuss  his  new  book,  Mondo 
Canuck:  A Canadian  Pop  Culture 
Odyssey,  from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  138. 

Theatre  - Student-directed  one- 
act  plays  begin  at  8 p.m.  in  Lower 
Massey  Hall.  Tickets  are  $3  at  the 
door.  The  plays  continue  until 
Nov.  23. 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


FRIDAY,  Nov.  22 

Lecture  - The  Guelph  Centre  for 
Occupational  Research  Inc.  pre- 
sents Al  Doran,  president  of 
Phoenix  Management  Interna- 
tional, speaking  on  the  Internet 
business  from  2 to  4 p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Kathryn 
McDougall  discusses  “Alkaline 
Phosphatase  Isozyme  Expression 
in  Bovine  Pre-Attachment  Em- 
bryos” at  12:30  p.m.  in  OVC 
1642. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Choir  con- 
ducted by  Marta  McCarthy  per- 
forms “A  Festival  of  Folk  Songs” 
at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Admission  is  $8. 


SATURDAY,  Nov.  23 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Squab- 
bles, a Marshall  Karp  comedy  di- 
rected by  John  Snowdon,  runs  at 
8 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum.  Doors 
open  at  6 p.m.,  with  a buffet  at 
6:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $45. 


1.  Ankle-length  1 

vestment  2. 

4.  The  old  man  3. 
7.  Ribbed  fabric  4 
10.  Clothes  5. 

12.  Destroy  6. 

maliciously  7. 

14.  Melville  novel  8. 

15.  Schwarzeneger  9. 

movie  1 1 . 

16.  Oriel  12. 

18.  Faculty  head  13. 

19.  Back  of  the 

neck  17. 

23.  Disparages 

26.  English  rebel  20. 

27.  pro  nobis 

28.  Signal  light  21. 

30.  John  in  22. 

Scotland  23. 

31.  False  faces 

33.  Advice  24. 

columnist  25. 

35.  Italian  noble  26. 

family  29. 

36.  Painful  murmur 

37.  Jackson  and 
Principal 

42.  Soldier 
rebellions 
45.  Male  deer 

47.  Cut  short 

48.  Abominable 
snowman 

49.  German  water 
sprite 

50.  Weeding  tool 

51.  Private  study 


. In  the  past 
. Young  sheep 
. TV  program 
. Repair  tears 
Sleeping 
Mauritius  bird 
Kind  of  race 
Self 

For  each 
“Gaslight"  actor  43. 


Balas 
Brownish 
yellow 
Homeless 
children 
Made 
unfriendly 
Juicy  fruit 
Sea  eagles 
Semispherical 
roof 
Epochs 
Actor  Mineo 
Male  voice 
Having 
branches 


44. 

46. 


Actor  Costner 
. Donald  Duck's 
girlfriend 
. Move  very 
slowly 
. Italian 
salutation 
French  head 
Overstuff 
Enormous  hill: 
abbr. 

Swiss  canton 
Dinner  coat 
Remove  seeds 
from  cotton 


CANVISION  0-0 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of  Quality 
& Designer  frames  in  the 
area:  Polo,  Gucci,  Christian 
Dior,  Safilo,  Giorgio 
Armani  & More! 

766-7676 
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COMMENTARY 

Our  university  — where  are  we  going  and  why? 


by  Prof.  David  Douglas 

The  ongoing  and  at  times  ex- 
cruciatingly opaque  train  of 
pronouncements  and  other  re- 
sponses to  the  ideological  edicts 
from  Queen’s  Park  continue  to 
leave  several  fundamental  ques- 
tions unanswered.  Unwittingly, 
they  exacerbate  the  continuing 
erosion  of  what  is  left  of  “commu- 
nity” in  our  beleaguered  univer- 
sity. 

Recent  discussions  with  senior 
faculty  colleagues,  who  I under- 
stand to  be  party  to  some  of  the 
“strategic”  discussions  relating  to 
U of  G’s  restructuring,  have  not 
added  much  to  my  understanding 
of  the  logic,  rationale  or  sanity  of 
our  emergent  directions.  Indeed, 
they  have  added  sufficiently  to 
my  concerns  to  prompt  me  to 
write  this  commentary. 

I will  attempt  to  pose,  in  a con- 
structive and  collegial  manner,  a 
number  of  questions  that  I believe 
require  clear,  candid,  unambigu- 
ous, prompt  and  public  answers.  I 
hope  that  in  placing  these  in  the 
public  realm,  we  can  elicit  a re- 
sponse that  can  be  made  available 
to  all  remaining  members  of  the 
University  community. 

1.  We  have,  with  lusty  eager- 
ness, adopted  the  lexicon  and  the 
planning  and  management  trap- 
pings of  the  so-called  corporate 
sector.  We  are  enamored  by 
“business  plans,"  doing  things  in 
a “businesslike”  manner,  address- 
ing the  “corporate”  agenda  and  so 
on. 

As  a specialist  in  strategic  plan- 
ning and  management  and  as  a 
management  consultant,  I can 
subscribe  to  the  transferability  of 
some  concepts,  processes  and 
methods.  But  I am  puzzled  by  our 
apparent  drive  to  bigness,  to  large 
multifunctional  organizations 
(e.g.,  a College  of  Social  Science 
and  FACS),  and  a reduction  in 
academic  units.  I am  puzzled  be- 
cause our  much  revered  private 
sector  is  going  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection in  functional  structures 
and  operating  organizations  (not 
ownership).  This  is  evident  in  nu- 
merous sheddings  and  functional 
spinoffs  over  the  last  decade  (e.g., 
IBM). 

The  private  sector  slowly 
learned  of  the  incongruity  be- 
tween large,  cumbersome  multi- 
functional organizations  and  a 
turbulent  market’s  demands  for 
flexibility,  adaptability,  proactive 
initiative  and  being  “fast  on  one’s 
feet.”  The  private  sector  prefers 
“dories."  We,  while  chanting  the 
mantra  (at  least  the  glossary)  of 
the  corporate  sector,  are  building 
“supertankers.”  At  a time  when 
fluidity  (see  flexible  manufactur- 
ing systems,  “organic”  organiza- 
tional structures)  is  at  a premium, 
we  are  institutionalizing  further 
rigidities. 

I may  be  wrong.  Maybe  I have 
not  understood  the  logic  of  the 
bigness  thesis.  If  so,  I (and  I sus- 
pect many  others)  would  appreci- 
ate a succinct  presentation  of  the 
postulates.  Possible  ones  may  in- 
clude: 

■ Bigness  will  either  beget  or 
materially  facilitate  intellec- 
tual collaboration. 

■ Bigness  will  beget  or  facilitate 
significant  increases  in  in- 
terdisciplinarity. 

■ Bigness  will  bring  about  sig- 


nificant administrative  cost 
savings  over  and  above  the 
short-term  costs  of  construct- 
ing these  “supertankers.” 

If  these  propositions  can  be 
demonstrated  to  hold  by  histori- 
cal record  (i.e.,  relevant  case  stud- 
ies), by  logical  deduction  or  by 
other  means,  this  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  community  now. 
What  is  the  evidence?  What  rea- 
sonable level  of  assurance  can  be 
offered?  We  would  ask  no  less  of 
a first-year  undergraduate. 

There  are  many  large  academic 
units  on  campus  where  very  little 
faculty  collaboration  in  research, 
proposals  preparation  and  related 
activities  is  in  evidence.  How  and 
why  faculty  should  embrace  in- 
terdisciplinarity because  they  are 
physically  and  institutionally 
proximate  escapes  me.  What  is 
this  contiguity  or  scale  hypothe- 
sis? What  is  the  evidence  to  sup- 
port it?  Surely  in  an  institution 
committed  to  the  centrality  of  ar- 
gument, evidence,  logical  dem- 
onstration, facts  and  open  rational 
debate,  we  as  the  community’s 
stakeholders  should  be  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  argument  and  its  as- 
sumptions. Then,  and  only  then, 
can  we  exercise  our  democratic 
rights  as  well  as  our  responsibili- 
ties. 

Who  pays,  who  beneGts? 

If  the  hypotheses  cannot  be 
demonstrated  to  hold,  but  remain 
as  hypotheses  we  are  going  to  bet 
on,  we  should  be  apprised  of  this 
speculative  venture  — now.  What 
is  the  risk/benefit  ratio?  Who  will 
bear  any  costs  of  a shortfall?  If  we 
are  really  thinking  and  acting 
strategically,  what  are  the  short- 
listed, significantly  different  al- 
ternatives open  to  us,  what  are 
their  expected  costs  and  benefits, 
what  are  the  desirability/feasibil- 
ity balances  among  them,  what 
are  the  comparative  risk/benefit 
ratios,  and  what  are  the  likely  in- 
cidences of  costs  and  benefits  un- 
der different  outcome  expecta- 
tions (“Who  pays,  who 
benefits?”). 

If  as  a university,  we  have  de- 
cided to  take  as  “given”  the  ideo- 
logical convictions  of  the  present 
regime  in  Queen’s  Park,  and  if  we 
feel  constrained  to  acquiesce  in  its 
autocratic  disembowelling  of  On- 
tario’s educational  system,  we 
should  say  so.  We  should  indicate 
to  each  other  that  this  government 
is  implicitly  or  explicitly  de- 
manding “scalps”  and  must  see 
tangible  evidence  of  downsizing. 

It  must  be  accepted  as  the  only 
way  to  satiate  its  ideological  ap- 
petite (at  least  for  the  moment). 

Our  restructuring  is,  therefore, 


an  exercise  in  political  survival. 
The  demonstrable  and  required 
effects  of  organizational  and  re- 
sources downsizing  are,  there- 
fore, political  optics.  Fewer  fac- 
ulty, fewer  academic  units,  bigger 
and  fewer  colleges,  a crammed 
and  tautly  overextended  system 
pumping  through  high  volumes 
of  BIUs  — this  is  what  we  are,  in 
effect,  constructing.  If  this  is  so, 
for  honesty’ s sake  and  for  the  ves- 
tiges of  “community”  that  re- 
main, let  us  say  so  and  say  it  to 
each  other. 

2.  We  were  given  to  believe  that 
as  a result  of  the  “strategic  plan,” 
we  would  use  specific  criteria  to 
make  choices  regarding  the  “busi- 
ness” we  are  in.  There  would  not 
be  across-the-board  invariant  re- 
ductions as  puppet-like  spasms 
following  each  of  Queen’s  Park’s 
slash-and-bum  edicts.  Instead, 
we  would  pick  our  strengths  and 
strategically  focus  on  current  and 
potential  areas  of  excellence  and 
distinctiveness. 

In  contrast  to  this,  we  have  seen 
an  indifferent  whittling  down  — 
one  Mike  Harris  slash  after  an- 
other — of  our  academic  capaci- 
ties. As  on  a receding  tide,  all  craft 
sink  toward  a common  bottom. 
We  move  from  the  potentials  of 
specialized  excellence  and  re- 
sources concentration  toward  the 
mediocrity  of  academic  anorexia, 
where  all  are  skeletal  and  increas- 
ingly incapacitated. 

In  the  “University  of  Ontario,” 
what  is  and  what  will  be  Guelph’s 
special  contributions?  What  deci- 
sions have  we  made  in  this  re- 
gard? What  humane  and  civilized 
process  have  we  designed  to  con- 
structively vacate  those  fields  of 
scholarly  activity  where  we  will 
not,  in  effect,  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue? 

3.  We  have  expounded  at  some 
length  the  “research-intensive” 
nature  and  distinctiveness  of 
Guelph.  Indeed,  we  have  much  to 
be  very  proud  of  here.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  retain  a modest 
graduate  population  (1,600  to 
1,800  amid  12,000  to  13,000  stu- 
dents). In  addition,  any  academic 
unit  that  specializes  in  graduate 
education  is  systemically  penal- 
ized by  the  resource-allocation 
model,  appropriately  abbreviated 
as  RAM! 

In  the  stampede  to  fill  seats  and 
accelerate  the  revolving  door  of 
BIUs,  we  not  only  risk  prejudic- 
ing academic  quality,  but  we  are 
also  severely  discriminating 
against  graduate  studies  and  put- 
ting specialized  (and  eminently 
successful)  graduate  programs 
under  further  siege.  We  do  this 
despite  the  unambiguous  (one  be- 


lieved) statement  of  support  for 
graduate  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity’s strategic  plan.  Making 
Change : “We  recommit  our- 
selves to  the  fostering  of  dynamic 
graduate  programs  recognizing 
that  our  graduate  students  play  a 

critical  role ” 

Are  we  really  committed  to 
graduate  education  or  are  we  buy- 
ing into  the  “high  school  model”? 
If  we  are  really  committed  to 
graduate  education,  then  institu- 
tional behaviors  and  tangible 
demonstrations  of  this  conviction 
will  have  to  be  forthcoming.  Ex- 
ternally, as  well  as  internally,  our 
credibility  here  is  increasingly  at 
risk. 

Many  have  suffered 

I have  little  interest  in  — and  I 
share  a moral  repugnance  for  — 
“big-box”  academe.  I am  as  much 
a realist  as  anyone  else.  I recog- 
nize and  have  suffered  the  exigen- 
cies of  our  politico-fiscal  crisis 
over  the  last  six  years.  I recognize 
that  I remain  among  the  fortunate; 
many  others  have  suffered  much 
more,  including  the  loss  of  liveli- 
hood and  self-esteem. 

I do  not  believe  higher  educa- 
tion can  or  should  stand  still.  In 
fact,  I would  rather  see  a more 
radical  transformative  reconsti- 
tuting of  the  “University  of  On- 
tario” into  a series  of  linked  cam- 
puses. Through  these,  students 
could  study  and  learn  across  tele- 
communications networks,  and  at 
the  same  time,  they  could  actually 
enjoy  on-site  residencies  at 
‘Trent,”  “Lakehead,”  “Queen’s,” 
“Guelph”  and  other  semesters. 

We  could  retain  the  richness  of 
a so-called  “liberal”  education, 
which  I was  fortunate  to  enjoy. 
We  could  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  being  personally  onsite  in 
comfortable  and  friendly  spaces 
(the  various  semester  residen- 
cies), with  the  advantages  of  ac- 
cessing a vast  store  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  resources  in  the 


entire  provincial  university  sys- 
tem via  telecommunications. 

We  don’t  need  16  or  more  uni- 
versity administrative  structures. 
Payroll,  personnel  administration 
(not  management),  purchasing 
and  dozens  of  other  functions 
could  be  consolidated  in  one  cen- 
tre. Innovation  and  entrepreneur- 
ship  are  required.  We  can  go  be- 
yond the  modest,  if  laudable,  bi- 
or  tripartite  initiatives  (e.g.,  the 
joint  library  storage  facility  with 
Waterloo  and  Wilfrid  Laurier), 
which  U of  G has  pursued  for 
some  time. 

But  the  current  preoccupation 
with  amputations,  downsizings, 
input  cost  reductions  and  bigness 
speak  little  to  these  strategic 
longer-term  necessities  and  op- 
portunities. We  appear  to  be  oper- 
ating tactically,  without  the  logic 
of  a strategic  rationale.  We  appear 
to  be  compromising  our  societal 
and  global  responsibilities,  which 
must  respond  to  future  (and  past) 
generations,  who  have  absolutely 
no  standing  whatsoever  with  the 
present  ideological  juggernaut. 
The  market  does  not  accord  my 
great-grandchildren  a significant 
sum  in  terms  of  their  net  present 
value  (NPV)!  How  does,  how 
will,  my  university  value  them? 

The  questions  posed  here  have 
to  be  answered.  They  should  be 
answered  publicly  and  soon. 
They  are  posed  here  in  a candid 
manner,  not  to  be  offensive  or 
belligerent,  but  to  encourage  a 
much-needed  “clearing  of  the  air” 
and  to  enhance  our  common  com- 
munications. 

My  intention  is  to  be  construc- 
tive and  to  place  these  vital  issues 
in  a democratic  manner  in  a forum 
that  allows  for  response  and,  es- 
pecially, clarification.  They  are, 
as  best  as  I can  determine,  some 
of  the  more  pressing  questions 
that  dog  the  path  of  faculty  and 
others  today. 

Prof.  David  Douglas  is  a faculty 
member  in  the  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development. 
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Making  sure 
your  future  is  financially 
secure  can  be  a challenge  in 
times  like  these.  Ensuring  that 
you  have  explored  all  of  the 
appropriate  alternatives  can  add  peace 
of  mind  before  and  after  retirement. 

Scotia  McLeod’s  Retirement 
Projection  has  been  designed  to  help  you  determine 
whether  your  current  saving  program  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  for  your  needs  through  your  retirement  years. 
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Building  Relationships  for  Life 


Can  you  help  me  out? 

Brian  Sullivan,  associate 
vice-president  (student  af- 
fairs), asks  peer  helper 
Kristel  Pageau,  a third-se- 
mester student,  a question 
at  the  official  opening  Nov. 
12  of  the  information  desk 
on  the  main  level  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre.  Managed  by 
graduate  student  Jeanette 
Dayman,  the  information 
service  set  up  temporary 
quarters  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  semester,  but  is  now 
in  permanent  digs  with  the 
recent  arrival  of  a wheel- 
chair-accessible cherry- 
wood  desk. 

Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 


MET  presentation  earns  applause  from  Senate 


AT  A GLANCE 

Maclean’s  ranking  holds. 

U of  G has  placed  fourth,  the 
same  as  last  year,  in  overall 
ranking  of  comprehensive 
universities  in  the  1996 
Maclean’s  annual  survey  of 
Canadian  universities.  In  the 
reputational  category  of 
highest  quality,  Guelph 
maintained  its  third-place 
standing.  Simon  Fraser 
University  placed  first 
overall  in  the  comprehensive 
category,  followed  by  the 
University  of  Waterloo  and 
University  of  Victoria  in  the 
rankings  released  Nov.  18. 
See  next  week’s  At  Guelph 
for  more  information  about 
the  rankings. 

CUPE  settles.  U of  G and 
CUPE  Local  1334  reached  a 
tentative  agreement  Nov.  15. 
The  agreement  is  subject  to 
ratification  by  both  parties. 

Christmas  schedule.  At 

Guelph  will  appear  Nov.  27, 
Dec.  4 and  Dec.  11,  then  will 
stop  publishing  for  the 
Christmas  break.  The  first 
issue  of  die  new  year  will 
appear  Jan.  8.  Copy  deadline 
is  one  week  before 
publication. 

He’s  on  the  Go!  Philosophy 
professor  Jay  Lampert  is  a 
dedicated  player  of  the 
Japanese  board  game  Go 
. . . page  8 

Thought  for  the  week 

I don ’t  like  to  eat  snails.  I 
prefer  fast  food. 

Herb  Caen 


U of  G’s  Oct.  30  presentation  to 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  (MET)  panel  studying 
the  future  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  was  applauded  by 
Senate  Nov.  12. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
described  the  University’s  pres- 
entation as  “effective  and  colle- 
gial” and  paid  tribute  to  the  Fac- 
ulty Association  and  student 
representatives,  noting  that 
Guelph  was  one  of  the  few  uni- 
versities to  include  students  in  its 
presentation. 

Rozanski  said  U of  G told  the 
panel  that  if  funding  to  postsecon- 
dary education  is  not  restored  and 
at  least  stabilized,  “they  might  as 
well  confront  the  issue  of  identi- 
fying institutions  to  close.” 

Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  U of  G’s  academic  colleague 
on  the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities (COU),  reported  to  Senate 
on  COU’s  response  to  the  Smith 


panel.  In  its  brief,  COU  notes  the 
extent  of  government  disinvest- 
ment in  higher  education  over  the 
past  two  decades.  Universities’ 
share  of  government  expenditure 
has  gone  from  six  to  three  per  cent 
at  a time  when  enrolment  has 
risen  by  37  per  cent.  As  a result, 
Ontario  now  ranks  last  among  the 
provinces  in  its  per-capita  fund- 
ing of  universities. 

COU  urges  the  province  to  in- 
crease funding  to  universities  to  at 
least  the  per-capita  average  of 
government  funding  in  all  prov- 
inces. 

The  council  also  notes  the  de- 
cline in  research  funding  coming 
to  Ontario.  The  province’s  share 
has  fallen  from  between  40  and  45 
per  cent  in  the  1980s  to  about  35 
per  cent  today.  The  provinces  that 
invest  in  their  universities  are  in  a 
more  competitive  position  to  at- 
tract federal  research  funds,  says 
COU. 

On  the  question  of  affordable 
universities,  the  council  says  the 
pressures  on  universities  indicate 
they  will  be  hard-pressed  to  de- 
liver a quality  education.  Univer- 
sities will  need  to  be  prepared  to 
educate  more  students  within  a 
few  years.  COU  recommends  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  regula- 
tion of  tuition  fees  and  supports 
improved  financial  assistance  for 
students. 

COU  also  recommends  that  col- 
leges not  be  granted  degree-grant- 


ing status.  Rather,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  strengthen  the  estab- 
lishment of  co-operative  pro- 
grams between  the  two  arms  of 
the  postsecondary  education  sys- 
tem. 

On  the  subject  of  private  univer- 
sities, COU  says  Ontario  should 
reject  the  notion  and  should  in- 
stead facilitate  privatized  offer- 
ings within  the  publicly  funded 
institutions. 

Statement  due 

Rozanski  informed  Senate  that  a 
financial  statement  is  anticipated 
at  the  end  of  the  month  from  On- 
tario’s finance  minister.  The 
province’s  Management  Board  is 
now  reviewing  six  departmental 
areas  or  “clusters”  to  find  another 
$3  billion  in  savings,  he  said. 
These  clusters  include  two  in 
MET  (secondary  and  postsecon- 
dary education)  and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  (OMAFRA). 

Rozanski  said  he  hopes  the  gov- 
ernment will  honor  the  minister  of 
education’s  public  statements 
that  cuts  to  universities  have  been 
disproportionate  and  that  they 
should  not  be  affected  in  this 
round.  He  also  hopes  that 
OMAFRA,  which  has  been  heav- 
ily cut  as  well,  will  escape  further 
reductions  that  would  threaten  its 
viability.  In  the  case  of  both  MET 
and  OMAFRA,  Guelph  is  making 
concerted  efforts  in  association 


with  other  organizations  to  fore- 
stall further  cuts,  he  said. 

“Guelph  is  not  currently  prepar- 
ing for  a cut  for  next  year,”  said 
the  president.  “Frankly,  1 don’t 
know  right  now  how  we  can  do 
it.” 

Budget  update 

John  Miles,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (finance),  presented  Senate 
with  a six-month  update  on  the 
University’s  MET  operating 
budget.  The  report,  which  was  re- 
viewed by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  University  Planning  (SCUP), 
the  Board  of  Governors  finance 
committee  and  Senate,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  revised  1996/97 
budget,  which  will  be  presented 
to  B of  G Nov.  21. 

When  the  budget  was  first  pre- 
sented in  April  1996,  all  but  $2.7 
million  of  an  initial  $ 19.6-million 
shortfall  created  largely  by  the 
$ 16-million  cuts  in  MET  transfer 
payments  had  been  found.  Since 
then,  $2  million  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  provost  and  vice- 
president  (finance  and  admini- 
stration) through  one-time  budget 
reductions  in  units  other  than  the 
colleges  ($1 .45  million)  and  from 
revenues  arising  from  increased 
enrolment  ($555,000). 

The  remaining  $700,000  repre- 
sents a base  amount  to  be  found 
through  negotiations  with  em- 

See  REVISED  on  page  2 
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Thanks  for  University/OMAFRA  team  effort 


We  are  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  by  way  of  At 
Guelph  to  thank  the  dozens  of  participants  involved 
in  successfully  shaping  the  enhanced  partnership 
agreement  between  the  University  of  Guelph  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs. The  way  people  came  together  to  help 
strengthen  our  collective  capabilities  in  agriculture 
and  elsewhere  is  truly  heartening. 

Negotiations  began  with  various  committees  made 
up  of  members  from  across  campus  and  the  ministry 
pooling  their  expertise  and,  in  record  time,  resulted 
in  a ground-breaking  model  for  co-operation.  The 
enhanced  partnership  will  contribute  to  an  intema- 


Larry  Milligan 
vice-president  (research) 


tionally  prosperous  agri-food  sector  for  Ontario  as  a 
result  of  a strong  and  cohesive  research,  develop- 
ment and  education  infrastructure. 

This  is  the  first  partnership  of  its  kind  in  North 
America;  as  a partner,  the  University  will  see  its 
profile  rise  dramatically.  Our  presence  and  outreach 
will  increase  throughout  the  province,  improving  our 
ability  to  attract  new  students  and  add  to  the  options 
and  experience  we  can  offer  them. 

It’s  been  a team  effort,  solidifying  U of  G’s  link 
with  the  ministry  and  the  agri-food  sector  and  its 
standing  as  a centre  for  educational  and  research 
excellence. 


Norris  Hoag,  assistant  deputy  minister 
education,  research  and  laboratories  division 
OMAFRA 


Affirmative  action  may  never  remedy  imbalances 


Continued  from  page  1 

ployee  groups.  To  date,  three  of 
Guelph’s  1 1 bargaining  groups 
and  associations  have  agreed  to 
benefit  modifications,  which  will 
produce  a base  savings  of 
$250,000.  The  other  $450,000  is 
expected  to  be  found  in  yet-to-be 
negotiated  settlements  with  the 
remaining  eight  groups. 

Rozanski  explained  that  an  ad- 
ditional budget  item  needs  to  be 
addressed.  The  bumping  and  re- 
lated costs  associated  with  the 
Common  Sense  Revolution 
(CSR)  restructuring  were  higher 
than  expected.  The  University 
had  budgeted  $350,000  in 
1996/97,  but  the  actual  cost  was 
$1  million.  The  president  noted 
that  this  was  the  first  time  the 
University  had  implemented  the 
bumping  procedure  provided  for 
in  the  collective  agreement,  so  it 
was  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost. 
He  informed  Senate  that  the  CSR 
bumping  process  is  now  over,  but 
took  longer  to  complete  than  ex- 
pected because  of  problems  of 
matching  individuals  with  posi- 
tions and  related  personnel  issues. 

Discussions  are  under  way  with 
the  provost  and  vice-president  (fi- 
nance and  administration)  to  find 
the  remaining  $650,000  “in  a col- 
legial fashion,"  said  Rozanski.  “I 
have  every  expectation  that  we 
will  meet  these  one-time  costs 
this  year.” 

Academic  restructuring 

The  president  informed  Senate 
that  a report  on  a number  of  aca- 
demic-restructuring efforts  under 
way  is  expected  to  be  presented  at 
the  Dec.  10  meeting  of  Senate.  He 
said  it’s  hoped  the  report,  pre- 
pared by  provost  Iain  Campbell, 
will  be  issued  to  SCUP  Nov.  25. 
SCUP  will  bring  it  forward  to 
Senate  for  information  and  com- 
ment. 


The  report  on  academic  restruc- 
turing is  in  response  to  the  Strate- 
gic-Planning Commission’s 
(SPC)  recommendation  that 
Guelph  explore  a number  of 
structural  changes  involving  de- 
partment realignments  to  focus 
academic  offerings.  SPC  also  rec- 
ommended that  a review  of  the 
college  structure  be  undertaken 
by  June  2000. 

In  his  “President’s  Report”  in  At 
Guelph  Nov.  13,  Rozanski  noted 
that  the  massive  1 996  budget  cuts 
render  a more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  academic  structural  re- 
view and  change  essential,  as  re- 
flected in  the  provost’s  forth- 
coming report. 

Convocation  unresolved 

Senate  supported  an  Executive 
Committee  motion  that  the  dates 
for  convocation  be  removed  from 
the  schedule  of  dates  for  the 
1997/98  undergraduate  calendar. 
This  action  will  give  Senate  an- 
other month  or  two  to  study  the 
issue  of  combining  fall  and  winter 
convocation  ceremonies  (see  At 
Guelph,  Oct.  16). 

Feedback  from  Senate,  VPAC, 
the  convocation  subcommittee. 
Student  Senate  Caucus,  Alumni 
Senate  Caucus  and  the  U of  G 
Alumni  Association  indicates 
there  is  some  sympathy  for  can- 
celling a convocation  ceremony, 
if  absolutely  necessary,  but  the 
University  community  is  not  sup- 
portive of  moving  convocation 
off  campus.  Recommendations 
are  expected  to  go  back  to  Senate 
early  in  the  new  year. 

Team  spirit 

Senate  lauded  the  success  and 
team  spirit  of  the  Gryphon 
women’s  rugby  team,  which  won 
the  OWIAA  championship  for 
the  third  year  in  a row,  and  the 
men’s  football  team,  which  cap- 
tured the  Yates  Cup.  □ 


Maybe  some  of  you  tuned  in  to  the 
recently  revisited  “affirmative  ac- 
tion” debate  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail.  Maybe  you’ve  heard  the 
more  local  “common  sense  man- 
in-the-street”  version  about  aca- 
demic hiring  policies  and  crass 
reverse  discrimination  and  the  es- 
pecially poignant  “white  men 
need  not  apply”  lament. 

I recently  participated  in  a na- 
tional session  on  affirmative  ac- 
tion in  Kingston.  When  I got 
home,  I picked  up  the  Nov.  6 issue 
of  At  Guelph.  I’m  sure  I’ m not  the 
only  one  to  notice  that  all  six  of 
the  “New  Faces”  on  campus  are 
men.  The  last  two  faculty  hired  in 
my  department  are  also  men. 
Congratulations  to  all  of  you.  I am 
being  perfectly  sincere. 

I have  no  complaint  about  these 
facts.  But  I do  take  issue  with  the 
general  oblivion  I perceive  about 
a couple  of  other  key  related  facts. 

First,  U of  G does  have  an  af- 
firmative-action hiring  policy  in 
place.  That  policy  requires  sev- 
eral explicit  things  of  the  Univer- 
sity. For  one,  it  encourages  de- 
partments to  invite  applications 
from  underrepresented  groups. 
This  is  in  no  way  tied  to  any 
promise  or  shooin  for  jobs,  i.e., 
quota  policies.  Clearly.  Take  a 
look  at  the  photos  on  page  2 of  the 
Nov.  6 At  Guelph.  (Maybe  I’m 
wrong  about  this.  Maybe  they  are 
native  Americans,  blacks  and 
women  cleverly  disguised  as 
men.) 

The  affirmative-action  policy 
related  to  gender  at  this  university 
(and  all  others  in  Canada,  I be- 
lieve) dictates  that  all  candidates 
be  evaluated  first  and  foremost  on 
the  basis  of  merit.  In  the  event  of 
a tie  in  merit,  employers  are  di- 
rected to  break  the  tie  in  favor  of 
the  female  candidate.  In  this  way, 


the  policy  tries  to  both  prioritize 
merit  (as  it  should  be  central  to 
hiring)  and  insert  a secondary  dis- 
criminatory element  — the  sex  of 
the  candidate. 

At  this  point  in  history,  there  are 
many  good  reasons  why  sex  is  a 
reasonable  “secondary”  quality  to 
break  a tie  with.  (Remember  that 
the  merit  of  both  the  male  and 
female  candidates  will  already 
have  been  taken  into  account.)  I 
won’t  hash  out  all  those  reasons 
here,  but  if  there  is  still  some  gen- 
eral social  and  political  sympathy 
for  the  central  aim  of  the  affirm- 
ative-action policy  — more  inclu- 
sive departmental  membership — 
then  adjudicative  criteria  like  sex 
or  race  should  not  be  so  quickly 
waylaid. 

The  second  fact  is  that  our  latest 
eight  faculty  members  were  sub- 
ject to  that  affirmative-action  pol- 
icy and  hired.  Clearly,  the  policy 
as  it  now  stands  may  never  rem- 
edy gender  imbalances  on  cam- 
pus. 

Is  this  perfectly  acceptable?  Is 
the  absolute  priority  of  merit  the 
necessary  path  in  all  hiring?  Is  it 
actually  the  case  that  the  better 
candidates  are  still  mostly  men? 


Everett  Franklin,  a retired  pro- 
fessor of  horticultural  science, 
died  Oct.  1 in  Guelph.  A 1947 
BSA  graduate  and  1948  MA 
graduate  of  OAC,  he  taught  at 
Guelph  from  1949  until  1975. 

He  was  known  throughout  On- 
tario as  the  storage  adviser  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers, 
who  presented  him  with  an 
award  of  merit  in  1969.  Follow- 


Is  the  evaluation  of  candidates’ 
merit,  the  first  hoop  that  puts 
them  in  hiring  order,  a perfectly 
level  playing  field,  such  as  is  gen- 
erally perceived  and  widely  de- 
fended? 

I have  mixed-up  answers  to 
these  questions.  Although  I fully 
support  a system  that  puts  excel- 
lence above  political  compro- 
mise, I can’t  help  feeling  con- 
fused and  slightly  defeated  when 
I wonder  what  happened,  little  by 
little,  from  that  time  when  girls 
and  boys  enjoyed  roughly  the 
same  level  of  school  success,  to 
this  time  when  men  appear  to  en- 
joy more  and  more  success, 
whether  by  simply  being  better 
(how  did  that  happen  across  the 
board?)  or  by  always  appearing 
better  (how  did  that  happen 
across  the  board?) 

There  is  one  thing  I’m  not  con- 
fused about.  It’s  overhearing  that 
lament  “white  men  need  not  ap- 
ply.” And  from  people  who  really 
ought  to  know  better. 

Karen  Houle 
Department  of  Philosophy 


ing  retirement,  he  worked  for 
the  UN’s  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  for  two  years. 

Prof.  Franklin  is  survived  by 
his  wife  of  62  years,  Eileen; 
three  daughters,  Margaret 
Gadded  of  Toronto,  Susan 
Adamowski  of  Ottawa  and 
Debra  McCarthy  of  Guelph;  six 
grandchildren;  and  four  great- 
grandchildren. □ 
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Chari  I ®ve7where- Zoology  students  Judith  Wilson  and  Jason  Taylor,  right,  give  zoology  graduate 
?h»lvh?M.  , answering  questions  at  U of  G's  aquaculture  display  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair  last  week 
Imnrah  b Th3  Ured  ta,nkS  0,u2ebra  mussels  and  round  gobies  (shown  in  photo),  arctic  char  and  sea  and  brook 

the  Al^  ReseaTh  StaS.'io9n  “l lamPreyS  W6re  'ake"  'r°m  the  Great  Lakes:  the  arc,ic  char  “me  from 

Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 

Fine  art  students  sell  prints  Nov.  22  to  24 


Fine  art  students  are  taking  equip- 
ment repair  into  their  own  hands. 
They’re  holding  a print  sale  Nov. 
22  to  24  to  raise  money  to  repair 
broken  equipment  in  their  depart- 
ment. 

With  equipment  problems  and 
rising  laboratory  costs,  the  De- 
partment of  Fine  Art  is  coming  to 
a point  where  it  has  to  look  else- 
where for  money,  says  fine  art 
instructor  Kim  Huynh.  ‘There’s 
only  so  much  the  department  can 
do.” 

The  prints  were  all  created  by 
students  and  will  be  on  sale  for  $5 
to  $25  — a real  bargain,  says 
Huynh.  “Although  the  quality  of 
these  prints  is  very  good,  we  can’t 
sell  them  for  what  they  would  sell 
for  in  a professional  art  show, 
where  the  same  work  could  be 


sold  for  up  to  five  times  more.” 
For  the  past  27  years,  the  De- 
partment of  Fine  Art  has  held  a 
sale  before  Christmas  and  one  in 
the  spring.  In  past  years,  the 
money  raised  from  the  print  sales 
went  towards  the  Department  of 
Fine  Art’s  print  collection.  Each 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre’s fourth  annual  fund-raising  art 
auction  was  the  most  successful 
ever,  says  centre  director  Judy 
Nasby. 

The  event  grossed  $20,599.  The 
highest  bids  went  to  Bonnie 
Deschenes’  table  with  a stained- 


year,  students  would  select  a print 
to  add  to  the  collection,  which 
includes  master  works  by  artists 
such  as  Picasso,  Rembrandt  and 
Goya. 

About  250  prints  will  be  on  dis- 
play from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in 
Room  207  of  Zavitz  Hall.  □ 


glass  top  and  John  Vanderweit’s 
sculpture,  which  both  sold  for 
more  than  $1,000.  Other  top-sell- 
ing pieces  included  Verne  Harri- 
son’s Popeye/Van  Gogh  ($775) 
and  Lois  Etherington  Bet- 
teridge’s  pewter  and  turquoise 
spoon  ($675).  □ 


$38,000 
still  needed 
in  United 
Way  appeal 

The  campus  United  Way  appeal 
still  needs  your  help. 

With  just  over  a week  to  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  U of  G needs 
more  than  $38,000  to  reach  its 
goal  of  $200,000.  As  of  Monday, 
the  total  raised  was  $161,812,  80 
per  cent  of  goal. 

“Without  that  money,  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  three  essen- 
tial programs  will  be  without  the 
funding  they  need  to  operate," 
says  Jim  Mahone  of  the  OAC 
dean’s  office,  co-chairof  the  cam- 
pus appeal. 

“Guelph  is  a quality  place  to  live 
because  if  s a caring  community,” 
he  says.  “Supporting  the  United 
Way  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
fulfilling  our  responsibility  to 
keep  it  that  way.” 

Employees  and  retirees  still 
have  until  noon  Nov.  29  to  submit 
their  pledge  cards  to  be  eligible 
for  the  grand-prize  draw.  Any  do- 


The  football  Gryphons  saw  their 
chances  at  a Vanier  Cup  dashed 
this  weekend  when  they  lost  the 
Churchill  Bowl  33-9  to  the 
Saskatchewan  Huskies. 

Hopes  were  raised  when  the 
Gryphons  beat  the  Western  Mus- 
tangs at  the  OUAA  semifinal  two 
weeks  ago,  then  went  on  to  cap- 
ture the  Yates  Cup  from  the 
Waterloo  Warriors. 

It  was  the  third  time  the 
Gryphons  had  celebrated  the 


nation  would  be  appreciated. 
Grand  prizes  are  a U of  G watch, 
a black-and-white  individual  or 
couple  portrait  and  accommoda- 
tion for  two  at  Long  Lane  Or- 
chards in  Wiarton. 

Staff  are  also  reminded  to  tum 
in  money  raised  through  special 
events. 

The  campus  United  Way  appre- 
ciation day  will  be  held  Nov.  29. 
A reception  will  run  from  3:30  to 
5:30  p.m.  in  Room  104  of 
Johnston  Hall.  Nov.  29  is  also  the 
annual  campus-wide  dress-down 
day. 

Development  and  Public  Af- 
fairs is  staging  a United  Way  raf- 
fle on  three  prize  packages  that 
can  be  viewed  at  Alumni  House. 
Tickets  are  $2  each  or  3 for  $5. 
The  winning  tickets  will  be  drawn 
Nov.  29.0 


OUAA  championship  — a num- 
ber second  only  to  Western, 
which  boasts  seven  champion- 
ships. 

The  football  Gryphons  have 
been  to  the  Churchill  Bowl  three 
times  in  the  past  1 2 years,  but  won 
only  in  1984,  when  they  went  on 
to  win  the  Vanier  Cup  against 
Mount  Allison. 

The  Huskies  will  play  St. 
Francis  Xavier  at  SkyDome  Nov. 
30.0 


Fourth  art  auction  a success 


Football  Gryphons  lose 
to  Saskatchewan  Huskies 


Zoology  technician  comes  up 
with  CBS  anniversary  design 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

Ian  Smith  of  the  College  of  Biological  Sci- 
ence is  leading  a double  life. 

By  day,  he’s  a computer  illustrator  and 
technician  for  the  Department  of  Zoology; 


Ian  Smith  sports  one  of  the  T-shirts  he  de- 
signed for  CBS’s  25th  anniversary. 

Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 


by  night,  he’s  a watercolor  artist.  By  com- 
bining these  two  lives,  Smith  created  the 
winning  logo  for  the  25th  anniversary  of 
CBS. 

To  celebrate  its  anniversary,  the  college 
wanted  to  created  a logo  to  go  on  T-shirts 
and  coffee  mugs.  The  logo  had  to  incorpo- 
rate the  name  of  the  college,  reflect  its 
diversity  and  contain  up  to  three  colors 
(including  the  college  colors,  blue  and 
white). 

Smith  reproduced  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
Proportions  of  Man  to  represent  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Biology  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences.  Surrounding  Leonardo’s 
drawing  is  a circle  of  DNA  strands  (Depart- 
ment of  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics), 
bacteria  (Department  of  Microbiology), 
fish  (Department  of  Zoology)  and  leaves 
(Department  of  Botany).  Smith  used  a tri- 
angle as  a background  to  give  the  logo  a 
better  shape. 

‘The  images  don’t  make  a perfect  circle, 
so  I needed  something  that  would  define 
the  shape  better.” 

After  earning  both  his  bachelor  and  mas- 
ter’s degrees  in  science  at  U of  G,  Smith 
started  working  on  campus  as  a scientific 
illustrator.  Although  he  has  a lot  of  experi- 
ence with  computer  graphics,  the  images 
on  his  logo  were  done  by  hand  and  scanned 
into  the  computer. 


At  a recent  gathering  to  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  College  of  Biological  Science 
are,  from  left,  the  college’s  first  dean,  Keith  Ronald;  the  second  dean,  Bruce  Sells;  current 
dean,  Prof.  Robert  Sheath;  president  Mordechai  Rozanski;  and  former  acting  CBS  dean, 
Roy  Anderson.  Photo  - Ken  Jinde 


As  an  illustrator  in  CBS,  he  creates  many 
of  the  screen  graphics  for  the  college’s 
interactive  CD-ROMs,  but  his  art  isn’t  just 
work-related  and  computer-generated.  To 
help  him  relax,  he  paints  landscapes  with 
watercolors. 

He’s  taken  a couple  of  art  courses,  but 
says  most  of  his  instruction  comes  from  his 
former  high  school  teacher  Barry 
McCarthy. 


Smith  does  not,  however,  have  any  imme- 
diate plans  to  exhibit  his  watercolor  paint- 
ings. “Right  now,  it’s  just  for  relaxation.  It 
gives  me  a break  from  the  computer  termi- 
nal. That’s  the  disadvantage  of  doing 
graphic-oriented  work  — it’s  mostly  done 
on  computers  now." 

CBS  T-shirts  and  mugs  with  Smith’s  de- 
sign on  them  are  available  at  the  University 
Bookstore.  □ 
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Meat  scientist  gets  taste  of  victory  with  achievement  award 


by  Polly  Stanley 

Office  of  Research 


A U of  G researcher  has  taken  the 
cake  for  his  work  in  the  meat  in- 
dustry. 

Prof.  Shai  Barbut,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  has  been  making 
his  mark  on  the  meat  industry  for 
years.  The  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute (AMI)  recently  recognized 
his  efforts  with  the  presentation  of 
its  Achievement  Award. 

Barbut’ s research  has  enhanced 
understanding  of  the  mechanisms 
important  in  meat-emulsion  sta- 
bility, said  the  AMI  selection 
committee.  He  has  also  advanced 
understanding  of  both  theoretical 
and  practical  aspects  of  gelation 
in  meat  products. 

The  AMI  encompasses  all  do- 
mains of  meat  technology  — aca- 


Prof.  Shai  Barbut 


demia,  industry  and  government 
— and  has  several  hundred  mem- 
bers spread  over  40  countries. 
Barbut  got  the  organization’s  at- 
tention by  successfully  address- 
ing consumer  health  concerns 
while  maintaining  the  texture  ex- 


pected in  a product  — all  in  the 
context  of  an  efficiently  run  op- 
eration. 

To  achieve  this  end,  Barbut  re- 
lies on  advanced  microscopy.  He 
studies  the  relationship  among  in- 
gredients of  a meat  product,  the 
processing  of  that  product  and  its 
final  texture. 

“The  meat  industry  suffered 
some  blows  in  the  last  few  years 
after  nutrition  studies  started  bad- 
mouthing  animal  fats,”  he  says. 
“Manufacturers  had  to  adapt  to 
meet  consumer  demands  if  they 
were  going  to  survive.” 

Barbut  says  that  simply  remov- 
ing the  fat  from  a meat  product 
isn’t  a big  challenge,  but  what’s 
left  is  a hard,  dry  piece  of  meat. 
When  fat  is  eliminated,  there’s 
less  friction  among  the  proteins, 
and  the  final  product  isn’t  as 


juicy. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  he  com- 
pares the  structure  of  processed 
meat  product  to  a sponge.  The 
visible  structure  of  a sponge  — 
the  threads  — represents  the  pro- 
teins in  meat,  and  the  water  fills 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  spaces 
between  them.  Fat,  or  a fat  re- 
placer,  fills  the  rest. 

Barbut  has  been  looking  for  in- 
gredients to  replace  animal  fat, 
preferably  ones  that  can  mimic 
the  typical  texture  of  meat. 

He’s  had  success  using  carbo- 
hydrates such  as  starches  and 
food  gums  because  they  retain 
moisture  well.  Not  only  that, 
they’re  also  lower  in  calories. 
Every  gram  of  fat  contains  nine 
calories,  compared  with  four  in  a 
gram  of  carbohydrate. 

Salt  is  another  ingredient  on  the 


minds  of  consumers,  and  it,  too, 
plays  a role  in  texture. 

Studies  linking  salt  consump- 
tion and  hypertension  have  made 
consumers  wary  of  their  salt  in- 
take. But  salt  is  regularly  used  in 
the  meat  industry  to  extract  and 
enhance  the  binding  of  proteins. 
This  is  integral  to  the  structure  of 
the  meat  and  therefore  the  texture. 

As  an  alternative,  Barbut  is  in- 
cluding proteins  not  typically 
found  in  meat,  such  as  wheat, 
dairy  and  vegetable  proteins.  The 
advantage  of  these  proteins  is  that 
they  don’t  rely  on  salt  for  protein 
binding.  This  means  the  expected 
texture  can  be  achieved  without 
the  addition  of  salt. 

Barbut  has  also  contributed  to 
research  on  meat  processing  and 
its  effect  on  texture.  □ 


AWARDS 


Prof.  Roselynn  Stevenson,  Microbiology, 
has  received  $168,500  from  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  for  her  work  on  fish  dis- 
ease. 

York  Medical  Inc.  awarded  Prof.  Ken 
Leslie,  Population  Medicine,  $22,702  for 
"An  Evaluation  of  the  Efficacy  of  a Germi- 
cidal Post-Milking  Teat  Germicide  Con- 
taining an  Aqueous  Solution  of  40  MG/ML 
Extract  of  Red  Mangrove.” 

NATO  has  provided  Prof.  Jack  Trevors, 
Environmental  Biology,  with  $5,184  for 
the  project  “Reporter  Genes  for  Use  in  Soil 
Bacteria.” 

Prof.  Dave  Lavigne,  Zoology,  received 
$6,000  from  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  for 
his  work  on  freshwater  harbor  seals. 

Prof.  Kees  De  Lange,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  will  receive  $219,000  over 
three  years  from  NSERC  to  study  “Lysine 
and  Threonine  Catabolism  in  Grower/Fin- 
isher Pigs.”  He  has  also  been  awarded 
$6,500  from  the  Ontario  Pork  Producers 
Marketing  Board  for  the  project  “Hull-Less 
Barley  for  Pigs.” 

The  Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
awarded  Prof.  Joe  Lam,  Microbiology, 
$ 1 5,295  for  student  Andrew  Walsh  to  work 
on  an  “Examination  of  the  Regulation  of 
Lipopolysaccharide  Synthesis  in  Pseudo- 
monas aeruginosa." 

Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  Horticultural  Science, 
received  $10,000  from  Allied  Signal  Aero- 
space Canada  and  $25,000  from  NSERC 
for  student  Geoff  Coutier  to  study  “Plant 
Nutrient  Uptake  Patterns  in  Closed-Circuit 
Hydroponic  Systems,”  and  $18,000  from 
Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.  for  “Cultural 
Maintenance  of  Plant  and  Aquatic  Sys- 
tems.” 

Stelco  Inc.  awarded  Profs.  Les  Evans  and 
Eric  Beauchamp,  Land  Resource  Science, 
$29,990  for  “Agricultural  Utilization  of 
Furnace  Slag:  Benefits,  Potential  Environ- 
mental Problems  and  Solutions  to  Those 
Problems.”  Beauchamp  and  Prof.  Bay 
Kay,  Land  Resource  Science,  received 
$30,000  from  the  Ontario  Com  Producers’ 
Association  for  “Prediction  of  Available  N 
from  Soil  Organic  Matter  and  Residual 
Legume  Crop  N.” 

The  Metro  Toronto  Zoo  has  provided 
Prof.  Ian  Barker,  Pathobiology,  with 
$30,000  for  “Vaccination  of  Raccoons 
Against  Canine  Distemper:  An  Experimen- 
tal Study”  and  $8,600  for  a pathology  diag- 
nostic service. 

Prof.  Steve  Bowley,  Crop  Science,  re- 
ceived $5,503  from  Seed-Link  Inc.  for  a 
“Performance  Evaluation  of  Sequential 
Maturity  Alfalfa  Varieties.” 

The  Canadian  Dairy  Network  awarded 
Prof.  Jim  Wilton,  director  of  the  Centre  for 
Genetic  Improvement  of  Livestock, 
$332,200  for  “Dairy  Genetic  Evaluations.” 

Prof.  Bill  Woodward,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  received  $22,750 


from  the  Nutricia  Research  Foundation  to 
study  “Blood  as  a Window  on  Lymphoid 
Organs  in  Wasting  Malnutrition:  Quiescent 
Lymphocytes.” 

Prof.  Bill  Langford,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  will  receive  $1,000  from  CPES 
in  support  of  the  CAMS  ’97  Conference. 

SSHRC  has  provided  funding  to  the  fol- 
lowing faculty: 

■ Prof.  Joan  Norris,  Family  Studies  — 
$2,000  as  co-investigator  on  the  project 
“Studying  Narrative  and  Propositional 
Modes  of  Moral  and  Social  Reasoning 
Within  the  Context  of  the  Three-Genera- 
tional Family”; 

■ Prof.  Ric  Knowles,  Drama  — $3,519  a 
year  (subject  to  availability  of  funds)  for 
three  years  for  the  project  “Essays  in 
Theatre”;  and 

■ Prof.  Asha  Sadanand,  Economics  — 
$17,000  for  “Full  Information  Bargain- 
ing with  Outside  Options  and  Produc- 
tion.” 

The  Waltham  Centre  for  Pet  Nutrition  has 
provided  Prof.  Jim  Atkinson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  with  $25,256  for  “Early 
Diagnosis  of  Reduced  Renal  Function  in 
Clinical  Practice  and  Evaluation  of  Altera- 
tion in  Plasma  Amino  Acid  Concentrations 
in  Dogs  with  CRF.” 

Prof.  Dave  Hume,  Crop  Science,  has  re- 
ceived $13,950  from  First  Line  Seeds  Ltd. 
for  an  “Evaluation  of  Soybean  Inoculants 
from  MicroBio  and  Evaluation  of  the  Ef- 
fects of  the  Flavonoid  Genestein  on  Soy- 
bean Nodulation.” 

Buckeye  Feed  Mills  Inc.  awarded  Prof. 
Mike  Lindinger,  Human  Biology  and  Nu- 
tritional Sciences,  $8,000  US  for  “Devel- 
opment of  Oral  Electrolyte  Supplementa- 
tion Regimens  for  the  Horse.” 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  Political  Stud- 
ies, received  $1,738  from  the  Conflict  of 
Interest  Commission  to  study  “Attitudes 
Toward  Political  Ethics  in  Canada:  An 
Elite-Mass  Comparison.” 

The  Grand  River  Conservation  Authority 
awarded  Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote,  Engi- 
neering, $10,000  for  “Water-Quality  Mod- 
elling in  the  Grand  River:  Improvements  to 
the  Structure  of  the  ECOL  Routine  of  the 
Grand  River  Simulation  Model.” 

The  American  Chemical  Society  has 
awarded  Prof.  Adrian  Schwan,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  $25,000  for  “Synthetic 
Elaboration  of  1-Alkenesulfinyl  Chlo- 
rides.” 

Prof.  Kelly  Meckling-Gill,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  received 
$45,000  a year  for  two  years  from  the  Can- 
cer Research  Society  for  her  work  on 
“Regulation  of  Poly  (ADP-ribose)  Polym- 
erase During  Myeloid  Differentiation." 

The  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  has  provided  the  following: 

■ $10,000  to  Prof.  Jim  Bogart,  Zoology, 
for  a study  of  “Wetland  Biodiversity  and 


Implications  for  Land  Use”; 

■ $25,000  to  Prof.  Don  Reid,  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  for  “Community 
Participation  in  Tourism  in  Kenya”; 

■ $1 7,000  to  Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  for  “Biological  Control 
of  Nematode  Parasitics  of  Vegetable 
Crops,  Research  Development  of  Strate- 
gies and  Demonstrations  for  Capacity 
Enhancement”; 

■ $20,000  to  Prof.  Truman  Phillips,  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  and  Business,  for 
his  work  on  “Food  Security  and  Agricul- 
ture in  Sub-Sahara,  Africa”; 

■ $15,000  to  Prof.  John  McDermott, 
Population  Medicine,  for  the  project  “S 
Sustainability  and  Productivity  of  Mixed 
Drop-Dairy  Small-Holder  Farms  in  the 
Central  Highlands  of  Kenya”;  and 

■ $5,000  to  Prof.  Peter  van  Straaten, 
Land  Resource  Science,  for  “Develop- 
ing Manure  Options  for  Increasing  Crop 
Production  in  the  Communal  Areas  of 
Zimbabwe.”  He  also  received  $15,000  to 
study  “Use  of  a Level  Fugacity  Model  to 
Predict  the  Fate  of  Mercury  in  an  Allu- 
vial Gold-Panning  Environment  in  Zim- 
babwe.” 

Prof.  Jacek  Lipkowski,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  has  been  awarded  $8,000 
from  the  Centre  for  Chemical  Process  Met- 
allurgy in  support  of  a “Model  AS  1 30-125 
Micron  Scanner  and  NamoScope  Ilia  Off- 
Line  Workstation.” 

The  Medical  Research  Council  has  pro- 
vided the  following  awards  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biomedical  Sciences: 

■ $156,228  over  three  years  to  Prof. 
Jonathan  Lamarre  for  the  project 
“Regulation  of  Hepatic  LRP  Expres- 
sion”; and 

■ $155,815  over  three  years  to  Prof. 
Gordon  Kirby  to  study  “Factors  Influ- 
encing Glutathione  S-Transferase  Phe- 
notype and  Resistance  to  Chemical 
Carcinogens  in  Colorectal  Cancer  De- 
velopment.” 

Prof.  Deborah  Stacey,  Computing  and 
Information  Science,  has  received  $8,100 
from  Red  Top  Taxi  Ltd.  for  “Software  En- 
gineering of  an  Automated  Taxi  Dis- 
patcher.” 

Environmental  Science  and  Technology 
Alliance  Canada  has  provided  $1 14,480  to 
Prof.  Bob  Chapman,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  for  “Methodology  for  Perform- 
ance Evaluation  of  Ex  Situ  Remediation” 
and  $128,320  to  Prof.  Praveen  Saxena, 
Horticultural  Science,  for  his  work  on 
“Phytoremediation  of  Heavy-Metal  Con- 
taminated Soils.” 

Prof.  David  Josephy,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  received  $12,542  US  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  study 
“Phenolphthalein  Derived  Mutagens.” 

Dominique  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences 


was  awarded  $19,000  US  by  the  Fats  and 
Proteins  Research  Foundation  for  the  pro- 
ject “Digestibility  of  Amino  Acids  of 
Feather  and  Meat  and  Bone  Meal  for  Sal- 
monids.” 

The  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife  has 
provided  Prof.  Pat  Shewen,  Pathobiology, 
with  $30,000  US  for  ‘Tools  for  Managing 
Pasteurella  Infections  in  Mountain  Sheep.” 
Prof.  Belinda  Leach,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, was  awarded  $1,500  from  the 
University  of  Calgary  (International  De- 
velopment Research  Centre)  for  an  “Online 
Network  — Development  Studies  Pro- 
gram.” 

Select  Sires  has  awarded  $21 ,000  to  Prof. 
Stanley  Leibo,  Biomedical  Sciences,  for 
“Derivation  of  a Method  to  Cryopreserve 
Bovine  Embryos  by  Rapid  Cooling  Permit- 
ting Direct  Transfer  into  Recipients  After 
Warming.” 

Prof.  Tony  Abrams-Ogg,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, received  $4,000  from  the  Arthur  Willis 
Visiting  Professorship  in  Canine  Oncology 
Trust  Fund  to  study  “Mechanisms  of  the 
Volume  Expansion  Effect  of  Recombinant 
Human  Interleukin  1 1 Therapy  in  Dogs.” 
He  was  also  awarded  $8,000  from  the  Mor- 
ris Animal  Foundation  for  the  project 
“Half-Body  Radiotherapy  Versus  Mainte- 
nance Chemotherapy  for  Treating  Canine 
Lymphoma  in  Remission.” 

Prof.  Ron  Ball,  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, was  awarded  $17,000  from  Ontario 
Pork  for  “Development  of  a Rapid  Method 
for  Determining  Lysine  Availability  in  Pig 
Feeds.” 

Fisheries  and  Oceans  awarded  Prof. 
Glenn  Van  Der  Kraak,  Zoology,  $37,000 
for  Phase  2 and  3 of  the  project  “Determi- 
nation of  Steroid  Levels  in  Fish.” 

Good  Humor  Breyers  (Unilever)  has  pro- 
vided Profs.  Doug  Goff  and  Doug 
Dalgleish,  Food  Science,  with  $120,000  to 
study  ‘The  Functional  Role  of  Proteins  in 
Ice  Cream.” 

Prof.  Cate  Dewey,  Population  Medicine, 
received  $797,564  from  Boehringer  Ingel- 
heim  for  ‘The  Use  of  PRS  Vaccine  in 
Breeding-Age  Animals.” 

The  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
awarded  Prof.  Andrew  Gordon,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  $17,500  for  research 
manuscripts. 

Prof.  Iain  Campbell,  Physics,  received 
$6,000  from  Natural  Resources  Canada  for 
“Micro-PIXE  Analysis.”  □ 

Contest  deadline  nears 

The  deadline  for  students  to  submit  propos- 
als for  Project  SOY  (Soybean  Opportunities 
for  Youth),  a contest  sponsored  by  First 
Line  Seeds  and  U of  G to  find  new  and 
innovative  uses  for  soybeans,  is  Nov.  22  at 
4 p.m.  Proposals  must  be  delivered  to  Room 
307  of  the  Crop  Science  Building. 
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Meet  Mitchell,  the  petunia 

Minus  an  extra  gene,  it’s  shedding  light  on  genetic  processes 


Flesh-eating  disease 
discovered  in  dogs 


by  Kersti  Kahar 

Office  of  Research 

Mitchell,  a laboratory-generated 
petunia,  is  showing  U of  G re- 
searchers that  plants  don’t  need  all 
their  genes  to  thrive. 

Prof.  Judy  Strommer,  Horticul- 
tural Science  and  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  and  molecular 
geneticist  Elizabeth  Foster-At- 
kinson have  been  studying  petu- 
nia Mitchell  for  years.  What 
makes  Mitchell  unique  is  that  it 
doesn’t  express  a gene  that’s  re- 
sponsible for  detoxifying  plants, 
yet  it’s  just  as  healthy  as  plants 
that  do  express  the  gene. 

“Essentially,  I’ve  been  trying  to 
find  out  how  gene  expression 
works  in  different  plants  and  how 
it  affects  their  internal  processes,” 
says  Foster-Atkinson.  “This  re- 
search should  eventually  be  use- 
ful in  the  development  of  more 
sophisticated  transgenic  plants.” 
Mitchell  was  named  after  an  un- 
dergraduate student  who  devel- 
oped this  variety  of  petunia  at 
Cornell  University.  Using 
Mitchell  as  her  subject,  Foster- 
Atkinson  has  spent  the  past  five 
years  studying  the  expression  of 
genes  that  promote  the  synthesis 
of  alcohol  dehydrogenase 
(ADH),  an  enzyme  that  regulates 
acid  toxicity  in  plants.  ADH  can 
mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  a plant. 

When  the  oxygen  level  of  a 
plant  drops,  it  begins  to  produce 
lactic  acid  as  a way  of  signalling 
that  something  is  wrong.  A simi- 
lar process  occurs  in  humans; 
when  muscles  are  overworked, 
lactic  acid  is  produced,  which  re- 
sults in  muscle  cramps. 

Humans  can  reduce  their  activ- 
ity level  when  lactic  acid  builds 
up,  but  plants  can’t.  This  state  of 
insufficient  oxygen  is  known  as 
hypoxia.  In  response,  plants  pro- 
duce the  chemical  acetaldehyde,  a 
potentially  deadly  substance  for 
them.  In  addition,  the  hypoxic 
state  means  no  energy  is  being 
regenerated  in  the  plant. 

To  counter  this,  a “fermentation 
pathway”  or  conversion  to  alco- 


hol takes  place  as  ADH  is  re- 
leased and  turns  acetaldehyde 
into  ethanol,  a relatively  non- 
toxic alcohol.  This  restores  the 
oxygen  balance  in  the  plant  and 
regenerates  the  energy  that  is  cru- 
cial to  plant  functions. 

Strommer  and  Foster-Atkinson 
discovered  there  are  two  nearly 
identical  genes  — Adhl  and 
Adh2  — that  control  the  produc- 
tion and  release  of  ADH.  But 
when  they  analysed  Mitchell,  in 
which  only  Adh2  is  expressed, 
they  found  it  was  just  as  healthy 
and  vigorous  as  the  original  petu- 
nia, if  not  more  so.  For  Strommer, 
this  is  a significant  discovery. 

‘This  is  of  special  interest,”  she 
says.  “Commonly,  plants  and  ani- 
mals carry  more  than  one  gene  for 
a single  function.  We  want  to 
know  why  all  living  things  have 
gene  families,  but  if  one  gene  is 
missing,  as  is  the  case  here,  the 
organism  doesn’t  appear  to  suffer 
any  ill  effects.” 

Gene  families  have  been  under 
study  for  decades,  but  their  exist- 
ence remains  a mystery.  There  are 
a few  stock  explanations  — that 
more  genes  are  needed  to  produce 
more  material  or  that  a set  of 
genes  is  required  for  tissue  to  de- 
velop in  a particular  sequence  — 
but  they  fail  to  address  the  ADH 
situation.  Strommer  says  that 
what  makes  this  project  unique  is 
its  study  of  the  genetics  behind  a 
relatively  simple  enzymatic  proc- 
ess. 

Based  on  preliminary  results, 
she  knows  that  the  two  virtually 
identical  genes  control  ADH  ex- 
pression in  different  ways.  Adh2 
responds  to  the  slightest  threat  to 
the  plant  system,  whereas  Adhl 
responds  when  the  plant  is  actu- 
ally at  risk.  The  fact  that  Adh2  is 
the  “wonywart”  gene  and  is  con- 
stantly vigilant  for  problems 
could  explain  why  Mitchell 
thrives,  even  without  Adhl,  she 
says. 

The  project  has  a number  of  sig- 
nificant implications,  says  Foster- 
Atkinson.  Through  a clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  link  between 


genetic  makeup  and  plant  proc- 
esses, researchers  will  be  able  to 
create  transgenic  plants  that  are 
more  viable,  such  as  flood-resis- 
tant crops.  In  addition,  Mitchell 
will  help  researchers  understand 
how  plants  change  when  they  un- 
dergo a genetic  transformation. 

There’s  also  a more  fundamen- 
tal principle  at  work  here,  says 
Strommer.  “Broadly,  this  issue  of 
why  living  beings  use  several 
genes  for  the  same  process  ap- 
plies to  all  genetic  studies.  Trying 
to  understand  this  mystery  will 
make  for  wiser  genetic  engineer- 
ing.” 

The  work  of  Foster-Atkinson 
and  Strommer  was  assisted  by 
technician  Lynne  Cameron.  The 
research  was  funded  by  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs.  □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Severe  bacterial  infection  caused 
by  a dog  bacterium  related  to  the 
cause  of  the  highly  virulent  “flesh- 
eating” disease  in  humans  has 
been  documented  in  Ontario  dogs 
in  the  last  year,  says  Prof.  John 
Prescott,  Pathobiology,  who  with 
others  outlines  seven  cases  ob- 
served over  six  months  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association 
Journal. 

The  new  canine  disease  is  simi- 
lar to  the  so-called  human  “flesh- 
eating" severe  streptococcal  in- 
fection, which  has  been  on  the 
increase  in  the  past  several  years. 
It  is  this  disease  that  struck  Que- 
bec Premier  Lucien  Bouchard 
two  years  ago,  requiring  the  am- 
putation of  his  leg.  It’s  estimated 
that  almost  one  new  case  of  the 
disease  appears  in  people  in  On- 
tario each  week. 

Both  the  human  and  canine  dis- 
ease are  characterized  by  the 
overlapping  processes  of  ne- 
crotizing fasculitis  and  toxic 
shock,  which  progress  rapidly 
and  have  high  mortality  rates. 

Human  victims  are  infected 
with  a common  human  strepto- 
coccal bacterium  that  produces 
highly  potent  toxins.  In  the  past, 
veterinary  literature  has  reported 
rare  cases  of  severe  illness  with 
various  streptococcal  bacteria  in 
specific  breeds  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  these  newly  docu- 
mented cases  caused  by 
Streptococcus  conis  in  unrelated 
animals  in  a way  that  parallels  the 
upsurge  in  the  equivalent  human 
infection  is  new  and  a cause  for 
concern,  says  Prescott. 

“We  believe  it  is  a new  problem. 

It  may  turn  out  to  be  an  enormous 
red  herring,  but  the  basis  of  this 
apparently  new  disease  process 
needs  to  be  looked  at.  Nature  is 
telling  us  something  important  if 
only  we  can  hear.” 

A study  now  being  conducted 
by  OVC  graduate  student  Leanne 
DeWinter,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Don  Lowe  of  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  in  Toronto  (an  expert  on 
the  disease  in  humans),  aims  to 


answer  some  key  questions  about 
the  disease’s  origins  in  dogs. 

The  cases  involving  dogs  are 
puzzling.  All  but  one  had  isolates 
of  Streptococcus  canis,  usually 
readily  treated  by  antibiotics. 
Two  of  the  dogs  were  Great 
Danes,  suggesting  that  there  may 
be  a genetic  predisposition  as 
there  seems  to  be  in  people.  The 
affected  dogs  were  of  all  ages. 

Three  cases  that  proved  to  be 
fatal  first  presented  with  symp- 
toms of  toxemia.  The  four  cases 
that  survived  — with  intensive- 
care  support  and  treatment  with 
intravenous  plasma  and  antibiot- 
ics — first  presented  with  ne- 
crotizing fasculitis. 

In  all  cases,  the  progression  of 
the  disease  was  extremely  rapid. 
One  dog  that  had  been  treated  for 
a chronic,  persistent  cough  be- 
came very  ill  with  high  fever,  de- 
pression, pain  and  discomfort, 
bloody  diarrhea  and  toxemia,  and 
died  within  12  hours. 

‘The  hallmark  of  the  disease  is 
toxic  shock  and  evidence  of  sys- 
temic damage,”  says  Prescott. 

Comparisons  of  patterns  of 
DNA  isolates  of  canine  victims  of 
the  disease  determined  there  were 
differences  among  the  isolates, 
ruling  out  speculation  that  the  ca- 
nine infection  was  caused  by  one 
highly  virulent  bacterium  spread- 
ing through  the  dog  population. 
There  is  no  risk  of  dog  owners 
getting  the  disease,  says  Prescott, 
although  the  study  identified  one 
isolate  that  might  have  been  ac- 
quired by  a dog  from  a person. 

The  disease  in  dogs  is  poten- 
tially global  in  nature.  Prescott’s 
group  has  heard  that  cases  may 
have  also  been  recently  recog- 
nized in  Australia,  and  Prescott 
hopes  that  the  AVMA  article  will 
bring  more  canine  cases  of  the 
disease  to  the  attention  of  his 
group. 

“If  we  can  tie  down  what’s  hap- 
pened to  change  these  isolates  in 
this  bacteria]  species  from  dogs,  it 
may  tell  us  what  has  happened  in 
the  species  causing  the  similar  in- 
fection in  humans,  too,”  he  says. 
“And  this  is  one  reason  for  recog- 
nizing why  this  new  infection  is 
important.”  □ 


Fungal  virus  combats  lawn  disease 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Dollar  spot  disease,  a major  lawn  problem,  can  be 
controlled  by  a naturally  occurring  fungal  virus  that 
is  as  effective  as  chemical  fungicides  in  combatting 
the  disease,  a U of  G study  has  found. 

Dollar  spot  of  turf  is  a widespread,  destructive 
fungal  disease  of  many  turfgrass  species,  including 
those  used  on  golf  course  putting  greens  and  fair- 
ways, bowling  greens  and  home  lawns.  Symptoms 
of  the  disease  include  circular  straw-colored  patches 
that  look  like  a dollar  coin.  Golf  courses  routinely 
spray  every  two  to  three  weeks  during  July  and 
August  to  control  the  disease. 

The  new  treatment  system  works  by  isolating  and 
growing  a virus  in  the  pathogen  that  can  infect  and 
fight  the  fungus.  “It  is  a completely  new  approach  to 
controlling  plant  disease,”  says  Prof.  Greg  Boland, 
Environmental  Biology,  who  has  been  involved  in 
this  project  for  five  years.  He  hopes  to  find  a com- 
pany interested  in  developing  a commercial  product, 
which  could  be  available  in  three  to  four  years. 

After  screening  numerous  strains  of  dollar  spot, 
Boland  and  his  colleagues  Ting  Zhou  and  Elizabeth 
Smith  identified  three  that  reduced  or  prevented  the 
pathogen  from  causing  disease.  These  hypovirulent 
strains  of  dollar  spot  can  be  used  as  biological  control 
agents  because,  when  applied  to  virulent  strains 


causing  disease  in  turf,  the  virulent  strains  are  in- 
fected by  the  fungal  virus  and  become  hypovirulent. 

“Some  fungi  have  evolved  genetic  barriers  to  vi- 
ruses,” says  Boland.  ‘The  best  isolates  of  the  fungus 
are  those  that  reduce  virulence  and  fuse  with  as  many 
isolates  of  the  pathogen  as  possible.” 

The  virus  isolate,  after  being  grown  in  the  labora- 
tory and  sprayed  on  affected  turf,  was  found  to  be 
just  as  effective  as  pesticide  for  controlling  dollar 
spot  disease.  In  fact,  one  application  of  the  isolate 
was  as  effective  as  multiple  applications  in  suppress- 
ing the  disease.  This  form  of  biological  control  ap- 
pears to  offer  protection  into  the  following  season, 
although  more  followup  is  needed  to  determine  its 
long-term  effectiveness,  says  Boland. 

From  1993  to  1995,  field  experiments  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Guelph  found  that  the  best  hypovirulent 
strain  suppressed  dollar  spot  by  up  to  80  per  cent. 
Continued  field  evaluations  in  different  locations 
and  environments  — as  well  as  an  environmental 
assessment  of  the  safety,  fate  and  persistence  of  these 
strains  — are  required  before  a product  can  be  reg- 
istered for  pest  control  in  Canada. 

Boland  is  also  examining  the  potential  of  hypoviru- 
lent strains  of  other  pathogens  for  biological  control 
of  plant  diseases.  One  study  uses  hypovirulent  iso- 
lates to  control  blight  in  American  chestnut  trees.  □ 
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NOTICES 


Decorations  by  you 

The  Arboretum  will  provide  natu- 
ral objects,  ribbons  and  other  ac- 
cessories to  help  you  create  your 
own  winter  decorations  Dec.  4 or 
5 at  7 p.m.  Chris  Irvine  of  Country 
Silks  and  naturalist  Donna 
MacWilliam  will  lead  the  work- 
shop. Registration  and  payment  of 
$32  are  required  by  Nov.  27. 

Learning  by  design 

Teaching  Support  Services  pre- 
sents a talk  by  its  new  learning 
technologies  co-ordinator,  Aldo 
Caputo,  Nov.  27  from  12:30  to 
1 :30  p.m.  in  the  teaching  resource 
centre  in  Day  Hall.  He  will  discuss 
the  current  state  of  research  in 
goal-based  scenarios  and  software 
development  tools  with  embed- 
ded learning  models,  demonstrate 
example  prototypes  and  discuss 
his  research  in  online  collabora- 
tive environments. 

Pianist  to  perform 

The  Arkell  Schoolhouse  Gallery 
presents  internationally  acclaimed 
concert  pianist  Alexander 
Tselyakov  Nov.  23  at  8 p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $ 1 5.  For  reservations,  call 
Geraldine  Ysselstein  at  763-7528. 

Get  MADD 

Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  is 
holding  an  open  house  Nov.  28  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Evergreen  Senior 
Centre  to  kick  off  its  red-ribbon 
campaign.  For  more  information, 
call  821-5539. 

College  Women’s  Club 

The  next  meeting  of  the  College 
Women’s  Club  is  Dec.  3 at  8 p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  The  pro- 
gram will  feature  Christmas  music 
by  the  Harcourt  Bell  Choir  and 
readings  by  Rosalind  and  Keith 
Slater.  For  more  information,  call 
Betty-Anne  Stammers  at  822- 
4051. 

Instruments  of  change 

The  downtown  Guelph  youth  cen- 
tre Change  Now  is  looking  for 
donations  of  musical  instruments 
for  young  people  to  practise  on. 
Drum  kits,  hand  drums,  guitars. 


Beautiful  3-bedroom  condo 
with  professionally  finished 
lower  level.  Built-in  garage, 
next  to  extra  parking. 
Overlooks  park.  Walk  to  II  of 
G in  10  minutes. 

$128,900 

To  view,  call  Margo  Winton, 
Sales  ReprescntaUve, 

Royal  LePage 

836-2050 


amplifiers  and  accordions  are  es- 
pecially needed.  If  you  have  an 
instrument  to  donate,  drop  it  off  at 
Change  Now’s  open  house  Nov. 
28  from  2 to  6 p.m.  at  255  Wool- 
wich St.  or  call  Sherri  Tryon  at 
822-9034. 

Art  exhibition 

Paintings  by  retired  English  pro- 
fessor Allan  Austin  are  on  display 
at  the  Framing  and  Art  Centre  un- 
til Nov.  30.  The  paintings  feature 
Bermuda,  Guelph,  Georgian  Bay 
and  local  rural  areas. 

Christmas  in  November 
Guelph  Place  will  host  the  fourth 
annual  Festival  of  Trees,  “An 
Early  Canadian  Christmas,”  Nov. 
21  to  24.  Activities  include  a 
lunchtime  fashion  show,  family 
fun  night,  Victorian  gala  dance 
and  teddy  bear  brunch.  The  festi- 
val hall  is  open  for  viewing  Nov. 
21  from  2 to  8 p.m.,  Nov.  22  from 
3 to  9 p.m.  and  Nov.  23  from  1 to 
5 p.m.  For  tickets  or  more  infor- 
mation, call  767-3424. 

A musical  tonight 

Royal  City  Musical  Productions 
Inc.  presents  The  Wizard  of  Oz 
Nov.  22  to  30  at  E.L.  Fox  Audito- 
rium. Six  evening  and  two  mati- 
nee performances  are  scheduled. 
For  ticket  information,  call  Lois 
Lamble  at  Ext.  6337. 

Aquatic  rehabilitation 

A professional  development 
weekend  on  current  techniques  of 
aquatic  rehabilitation  runs  on 
campus  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1 . Spon- 
sored by  U of  G and  the  Canadian 
Aquafitness  Leaders  Alliance 
Inc.,  the  workshop  will  focus  on 
the  benefits  of  an  aquatic  environ- 
ment for  a variety  of  health  prob- 
lems. Topics  to  be  addressed  are 
fibromyalgia,  arthritis,  muscu- 
loskeletal problems,  spine  dys- 
function and  chronic  pain 
management.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning  at  Ext.  3956. 

Christmas  bazaar 
Dr.  William  Tytler  Public  School 
at  131  Ontario  St.  is  holding  a 
Christmas  bazaar  and  bake  sale 
Nov.  30  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  The 
bazaar  features  30  craft  vendors 
and  a penny  table  for  children.  Gift 
wrapping  will  also  be  available. 
For  more  details,  call  823-2758  or 
822-9271. 

Community  art 

Works  by  Tom  Carroll  will  be  on 
display  at  Art  Services  Gallery  un- 
til Dec.  7.  The  show  includes  oils, 
etchings  and  drawings  of  street- 
scapes,  cityscapes  and  landscapes 
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of  Guelph  and  the  surrounding  ar- 
eas. Private  viewing  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  appointment.  For  more 
information,  call  836-2194. 

Christmas  concert 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Music  Soci- 
ety will  stage  a performance  of 
the  Bach  Magnificat  and 
Respighi’s  Laud  to  the  Nativity 
Dec.  8 at  3 p.m.  at  Church  of  Our 
Lady.  The  concert  will  feature  the 
Guelph  Chamber  Choir  and  Sym- 
phony Hamilton.  Tickets  are  $15 
general,  $12  for  students  and  sen- 
iors, and  are  available  at  the  door, 
the  UC  box  office  and  the  Carden 
Street  Music  Shop. 

Food  crisis 

Prof.  Glenn  Fox,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  is  key- 
note speaker  at  the  Christian 
Farmers  Federation  of  Ontario’s 
annual  convention  Dec.  4 at  the 
Holiday  Inn  in  Guelph.  This 
year’s  theme  is  “World  Food  Cri- 
sis: Fact  or  Fiction?”  Cost  is  $25 
for  the  convention,  $20  for  a ban- 
quet. Register  by  Nov.  29  at  noon. 
Call  837- 1 620  or  fax  to  824- 1835. 

Arboretum  calendar 

The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  has  pro- 
duced a 1 997  calendar  of  photos 
of  the  Arboretum.  Cost  is  $ 1 5.  The 
calendars  can  be  purchased  at  the 
Arboretum  or  ordered  by  calling 
Ext.  2113. 

Innovators  sought 

The  Ernest  C.  Manning  Founda- 
tion is  calling  for  nominations  for 
its  annual  awards  for  innovative 
Canadians.  Awards  of  $100,000, 
$25,000  and  $5,000  are  presented 


to  Canadians  who  have  conceived 
and  developed  new  concepts,  pro- 
cedures, processes  or  products. 
Nominations  are  due  Feb.  15, 
1997.  For  more  information,  call 
403-266-7571  or  visit  the  Web 
site  www.manningawards.ca. 

Moscow  experiences 
The  Centre  for  East  European  and 
Russian  Studies  (Waterloo- 
Laurier-Guelph)  is  sponsoring  a 
round-table  discussion  on  “Study- 
ing in  Moscow:  Guelph  Students 
Discuss  Their  Experiences”  Nov. 
25  at  noon  in  Room  103  of  the 
University  Centre. 

Graduate  awards 

The  International  Council  for  Ca- 
nadian Studies  is  accepting  appli- 
cations for  the  Organization  of 
American  States/PRA  Fellowship 
Program,  the  Foreign  Govern- 
ment Awards  Program  and  the 
Commonwealth  Scholarship 
Plan.  These  awards  are  for  gradu- 
ate studies  and  research  abroad. 
For  more  information,  contact  the 
council  by  fax  at  613-789-7830  or 
by  e-mail  at  general  @iccs-ciec.ca. 

Holidazzled 

Mary  McCandless  and  her  theatri- 
cal friends  will  be  at  Norfolk 
Street  United  Church  Dec.  9 at  8 
p.m.  to  present  Holidazzle,  a med- 
ley of  Broadway,  comedy,  origi- 
nal material  and  festive  selections. 
Cost  is  $17.  For  tickets,  call  822- 
6165. 

Skate  sale 

Victory  Public  School  is  holding  a 
consignment  skate  sale  Nov.  22 
from  6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  Receipts 


will  be  split  75  per  cent  to  the 
seller,  25  per  cent  to  the  school. 
Skates  can  be  dropped  off  at  the 
school  Nov.  21  from  6:30  to  8:30 
p.m.  (Enter  at  Powell  Street.)  For 
more  details,  call  Sue  Dekkers  at 
824-9526  or  David  Mokren  at 
837-1596. 

Photo  display 

A display  of  Arboretum  landscape 
photos  by  students  of  Prof.  Suzy 
Lake  in  the  Department  of  Fine 
Art  is  on  display  in  Zavitz  Hall 
until  Nov.  23.  The  official  open- 
ing is  Nov.  20  at  5 p.m.  This  is  an 
annual  project  in  which  photo  stu- 
dents are  introduced  to  issues  and 
research  at  the  Arboretum  by  its 
director.  Prof.  Alan  Watson. 

OPIRG  open  house 

Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group-Guelph  at  1 Trent  Lane  is 
holding  an  open  house  Nov.  22 
from  1 to  5 p.m.  to  mark  its  20th 
anniversary  and  the  opening  of  the 
Rosalie  Bertell  Archives  in  the 
OPIRG  resource  centre.  Bertell,  a 
nuclear  energy  and  health  activist, 
will  cut  the  ceremonial  ribbon. 
Later,  she  will  speak  at  an  anniver- 
sary potluck  dinner,  which  runs 
from  5:30  to  8 p.m.  at  Norfolk 
Street  United  Church.  Cost  of  the 
dinner  is  $5  (waged)  or  $3  (un- 
waged) if  you  bring  a dish.  With- 
out a dish,  cost  is  $ 1 0 or  $8.  Bring 
your  own  dishes  and  cutlery. 

Iron  furnishings 

U of  G graduate  Ian  Leach  will 
hold  his  second  annual  show  and 
sale  of  iron  furnishings  Nov.  23 
and  24  from  1 to  5 p.m.  at  207 
Liverpool  St.  in  Guelph.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE  FOR  SALE  FOR  RENT 


1991  Mazda  626  LX,  grey,  stand- 
ard transmission,  air  condition- 
ing, power  windows  and  locks, 
rust-protected,  excellent  condi- 
tion, 160,000  kilometres,  824- 
3365. 

1986  Honda  Accord  LX,  four- 
door  sedan,  automatic,  power 
steering  and  brakes,  premium 
sound  system,  bra,  new  all-season 
tires,  service  records  available, 
great  condition,  1 1 8,000  kilome- 
tres, Ext.  6683  or  837-9665. 

Brunswick  Century  100  pool  ta- 
ble, 4’9”  x 8’5”,  good  condition, 
includes  four  cues,  rack,  snooker 
ball  and  rake,  Ext.  6909  or  821- 
3833. 

Jenny  Lind  crib  and  mattress, 
silde  projector  stand  and  screen, 
821-1795. 

White  French  provincial  bed- 
room furniture:  six-drawer 
dresser  with  hutch,  desk  with 
three  drawers  and  chair,  one 
nightstand,  excellent  condition, 
Wilma,  Ext.  3126. 

Robert  Bateman  print  Tiger  at 
Dawn  and  Ron  Parker  print  Rim- 
rock  Cougar,  professional 
framed,  tri-matted,  best  offer, 
leave  message  at  836-3892. 


Beaumark  stove,  self-cleaning, 
stainless  steel,  black  glass;  Whirl- 
pool washer  and  Kenmore  heavy- 
duty  dryer;  fake  wood/chrome 
kitchen  table  and  four  chairs; 
wheelbarrow;  Dual  turntable; 
dartboard;  oak  stereo  cabinet, 
Ext.  4816. 

Twelve  acres  near  Durham,  beau- 
tiful private  lot  overlooking 
Saugeen  Valley,  mostly  hard- 
wood forest  on  rolling  hills,  on 
year-round  maintained  road, 
close  to  services,  zoned  es- 
tate/residential, Ann,  Ext.  2377. 

Lot  in  quiet  subdivision  in  Aber- 
foyle,  1.031  acres,  minutes  from 
campus  and  Highway  401, 
Kathleen  or  Patrick,  763-7569. 

Courier  300  fax,  good  condition, 
Laurie,  Ext.  2368. 


FOR  RENT 


Large  furnished  room,  close  to 
campus,  available  Jan.  1 , $300  a 
month,  821-1736  after  6 p.m. 

Furnished  home  in  south-end 
neighborhood,  one  mile  from 
campus,  suitable  for  grad  student 
or  visiting  professor,  parking,  on 
bus  route,  rent  negotiable,  avail- 
able Jan.  1 to  April  30, 824-7486. 


Two-bedroom  apartment,  excel- 
lent location,  10-minute  walk  to 
campus,  parking,  outside  pool, 
available  Dec.  1,  Yanping,  Ext. 
6446  or  767-6057. 

Two-bedroom  apartment,  1,200 
square  feet,  professionally  deco- 
rated, ceramic-tile  foyer,  hard- 
wood floors,  fully  equipped 
kitchen,  television/VCR,  sound 
system,  Jacuzzi  ensuite  off  master 
bedroom,  accommodation  avail- 
able nightly,  weekly  or  monthly 
for  visiting  executive  guests  or 
friends  of  University  staff,  Carol, 
821-5977  or  823-1857. 

Three-bedroom,  two-study  fur- 
nished heritage  house,  close  to 
campus,  suitable  for  visiting  fac- 
ulty, available  mid-December  to 
April,  824-9203. 

Three-bedroom  house.  Exhibi- 
tion Park,  Jan.  1 to  June  1997, 
$1,000  a month  plus  utilities, 
Brian,  Ext.  3868  or  824-7230. 
Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  retirees  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Items  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  fax  to  824-7962 
or  e-mail  lgraham@cxec.admin. 
uoguelph.ca.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext  6S81. 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  21 

Fair  November  - The  22nd  an- 
nual craft  show  and  sale  runs  from 
10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  in  the  UC.  The 
fair  continues  until  Nov.  24. 

Pathobiology  Seminar  - “On 

Aspects  of  Columnaris  Disease  in 
Cage-Reared  Rainbow  Trout”  is 
the  topic  of  graduate  student 
Doug  McGrogan  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2152. 


Concert  - The  Nylons  perform  at 
8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $23  and  $20. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  24 

Arboretum  - “What  Do  Animals 
Do  to  Prepare  for  Winter?”  is  the 
focus  of  a free  nature  walk  leav- 
ing from  the  nature  centre  at  2 
p.m. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  25 


versity  of  Alaska  discusses 
“Number  Theory  and  Chemistry” 
at  2:30  p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
118. 

Human  Biology  & Nutritional 
Sciences  Seminar  - The  “Physi- 
ological Role  of  Dietary  Fibre  in 
Health”  is  the  topic  of  David 
Jenkins  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  4 p.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence/Nutrition 141. 


FRIDAY,  Nov.  29 

Economics  Seminar  - Victor 
Aguirregabiria  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  examines 
‘The  Value  of  Temporary  Con- 
tracts for  the  Firm:  Evidence  from 
the  Spanish  Reform  of  the  Labor 
Market”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 236. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Squab- 


SATURDAY,  Nov.  30 

Concert  - John  McDermott  per- 
forms at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $24. 

SUNDAY,  Dec.  1 

Arboretum  - Come  learn  about 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  forest 
on  a free  nature  walk  leaving  from 
the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 


Concert  - The  U of  G Early  Mu- 
sic Ensemble  conducted  by  Prof. 
Mary  Cyr  performs  at  1 2: 10  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  107. 

Lecture  - Geoff  Pevere,  a movie 
critic  and  former  CBC  radio  host, 
will  discuss  his  new  book,  Mondo 
Canuck:  A Canadian  Pop  Culture 
Odyssey,  from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  318. 

History  Lecture  - Prof.  Donna 
Andrew  focuses  on  “Recovering 
the  Rhetoric  of  Need:  Begging 
Letters  in  the  18th-Century  Lon- 
don Press”  from  3 to  5 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  119A. 

Theatre  - Student-directed  one- 
act  plays  begin  at  8 p.m.  in  Lower 
Massey  Hall.  Tickets  are  $3  at  the 
door.  The  plays  continue  until 
Nov.  23. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  22 

Raithby  Lecture  - “Who  Owns 
the  Beef  When  it  Leaves  Your 
Farm?”  is  the  topic  of  Ron  Young 
at  1:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence/Nutrition 156. 

Lecture  - The  Guelph  Centre  for 
Occupational  Research  Inc.  pre- 
sents A1  Doran,  president  of 
Phoenix  Management  Interna- 
tional, speaking  on  the  Internet 
business  from  2 to  4 p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Kathryn 
McDougall  discusses  “Alkaline 
Phosphatase  Isozyme  Expression 
in  Bovine  Pre-Attachment  Em- 
bryos” at  12:30  p.m.  in  OVC 
1642. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Choir  con- 
ducted by  Marta  McCarthy  per- 
forms “A  Festival  of  Folk  Songs” 
at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Admission  is  $8. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  23 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Squab- 
bles, a Marshall  Karp  comedy  di- 
rected by  John  Snowdon,  runs  at 
8 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum.  Doors 
open  at  6 p.m.,  with  a buffet  at 
6:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $45. 


WORSHIP 


Womanspirit,  a spirituality  circle 
for  women,  meets  Fridays  from 
1 1:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in  Room  533 
of  the  University  Centre. 

Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is 
held  Sundays  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  100. 

Muslim  worship  services  run 
Fridays  at  1 p.m.  in  UC  533. 

The  Open  Door  Church  of  non- 
denominational  Christian  wor- 
ship is  held  Sundays  at  7 p.m.  at 
Harcourt  United  Church,  87  Dean 
Ave.  □ 


Human  Biology  & Nutritional 
Sciences  Seminar  - Richard 
Black  of  Kelloggs  Canada  exam- 
ines “Design  and  Marketing 
‘Functional’  Foods”  at  10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  141. 

Round  Table  — Guelph  students 
discuss  their  experiences  study- 
ing in  Moscow  at  noon  in  UC  1 03. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  26 

Food  Science  Seminar  - “Strate- 
gies for  Increasing  the  Thermo- 
stability of  an  Enzyme”  is  the 
focus  of  Jong  Kun  Ahn  of  Korea 
National  Open  University  at 
1 1 :30  a.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 

Animal  & Poultry  Science 
Seminars  - Graduate  student 
Klaas-Jan  Buist  offers  a “Pro- 
posal for  a Breeding  Improve- 
ment Program  for  Dairy  Cattle  in 
Olancho,  Honduras,”  at  11:30 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science/Nutrition 
141.  At  12:15  p.m.,  graduate  stu- 
dent Karen  Daynard  explains 
“Neonatal  Piglet  Adoption  and 
Training  Requirements  on  a 
Robotic  Sow.” 

Our  World  - “Globalization 
Comes  to  Canada”  is  the  topic 
from  noon  to  2:30  p.m.  in  UC 
334.  The  Emperor's  New  Clothes, 
a film  about  NAFTA,  will  be 
shown. 

Mathematics  & Statistics  Semi- 
nar - Jerzy  Maselko  of  the  Uni- 


CCS  Seminar  - Computing  and 
Communications  Services  offers 
a free  seminar  on  “HTML  Edi- 
tors: Go  for  the  Gold”  at  noon  in 
CCS  203. 

Zoology  Seminar  - Lisle  Gibbs 
of  McMaster  University  dis- 
cusses “Cuckoos,  Cowbirds  and 
Conservation:  DNA  Studies  of 
Wild  Birds  and  Snakes”  at  4 p.m. 
in  Axelrod  265A. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  28 

TSS  Workshop  - “Course  Out- 
lines” is  the  focus  of  a workshop 
for  new  faculty  offered  by  Teach- 
ing Support  Services  at  10  a.m.  in 
Day  Hall  125. 

Concert  - The  University  of 
Guelph  Concert  Winds  con- 
ducted by  John  Goddard  perform 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

Pathobiology  Seminar  - Gradu- 
ate student  Colin  McKerlie  con- 
siders “Investigations  of  the 
Trafficking  Patterns  and  Immune 
Functions  of  Interstitial  Lung 
Lymphocytes:  A Murine  Model 
for  Respiratory  Disease"  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Pathobiology  2152. 

Human  Biology  & Nutritional 
Sciences  Seminar  - ‘The  Effects 
of  Exercise  and  Caffeine  on  Plate- 
let Aggregation”  is  the  topic  of 
Tracy  Howard-Tripp  at  noon  in 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  336. 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Timothy  Colwill,  Eco- 
nomics, is  Dec.  5 at  1 p.m.  in 
Room  132  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  The  thesis  is:  “Shrimp 
Farms  and  the  Mangrove  Forest.” 
His  adviser  is  Prof.  John 
Livemois. 

The  final  examination  of  Deepa 


Aditya,  an  MLA  candidate  in  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, is  Nov.  26  at  3 p.m.  in  Room 
103  of  the  Landscape  Architec- 
ture Building.  The  thesis  is  “User 
Need  Satisfaction:  A Case  Study 
of  Green  Open  Spaces  in 
Guelph.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Margaret  Timmins.  □ 


JOBS 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Nov.  15, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Analyst  II,  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services,  contractual 
temporary  full-time  until  April 
30/98).  Salary  range:  $30,560 
minimum,  $35,908  normal  hiring 
limit.  Removal  date:  Nov.  20. 
Assistant  Internal  Audit  Man- 
ager, Office  of  the  Internal  Audi- 
tor (four-day  work  week).  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications 
and  experience.  Removal  date: 
Nov.  22. 

The  following  positions  were 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Secretary,  President’s  Office. 
Salary  range:  $13.17  minimum, 


$ 1 6.46  job  rate,  $ 1 9.76  maximum. 
Removal  date:  Nov.  22. 
Secretary  to  the  Chair,  Land  Re- 
source Science.  Salary  range: 
$13.17  minimum,  $16.46  job  rate, 
$19.76  maximum.  Removal  date: 
Nov.  22. 

Computer  Co-ordinator,  De- 
partment of  Economics.  Salary 
range:  $18.23  minimum,  $22.79 
job  rate,  $27.35  maximum.  Re- 
moval date:  Nov.  22. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  836-4900.  □ 


bles,  a Marshall  Karp  comedy  di- 
rected by  John  Snowdon,  runs 
tonight  and  Saturday  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Arboretum.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.,  with  a buffet  at  6:30  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $45. 

Concert  - The  University  of 
Guelph  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Henry  Janzen  performs  at  8 p.m. 
at  War  Memorial  Hall.  Admis- 
sion is  $8. 


WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  4 

Biochemistry  Seminar 
Andrew  Woolley  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  discusses  “De- 
signing Photoregulated  Ion 
Channels  and  Enzymes”  at  noon 
in  MacNaughton  222. 

Arboretum  - “Natural  Winter 
Decorations”  is  the  focus  of  a 
workshop  at  7 p.m.  Cost  is  $32. 
Register  by  Nov.  27. 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1.  Wife's  title 
4.  Hebrew  letters 
7.  Water-filled 
ditches 

9.  Confession  of 
faith 

11.  Tennis  racket 
string 

12.  India  natives 

14.  Grog 

15.  Israeli  desert 

17.  Sign  a contract 

18.  Cross  one's 
heart 

20.  Lobster  liver 
22.  Greek  letters 

24.  Feels  sorry  for 

25.  Stockings 
fabric 

27.  Soprano  voice 
29.  Break  off 
33.  Messengers 

35.  Make  muddy 

36.  Heraldic  gold 
colors 

37.  Bonet  and 
Hartman 

39.  7,  in  Roman 
numerals 

40.  Tiresome, 
talkative 
person 

42.  Vague 
conception 

44.  Tract  of 
wasteland 

45.  Highly  gifted 

46.  Definite  article 

47.  Light  brown 


DOWN  30. 

31. 

1.  Kingfisher's  kin  32. 

2.  Cleaning  cloth  33. 

3.  Knock  34. 

unconscious  38. 

4.  Common  41. 
soldiers 

5.  Poetic  43. 

contraction 

6.  Chancel  seat 

7.  Purple  shade 

8.  Let  it  stand 

9.  de  fer 

(card  game) 

10.  Sand  hills 

11.  Edible  shellfish 
13.  Vault  of 

heaven 
16.  Burrowing 
rodents 
19.  Candy  disk 
21.  Metric  measure 
23.  Hiss 

26.  Vehicle  on 
runners 

27.  Pentateuch 

28.  Winter  apple 
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FOCUS 

Philosophy  prof  is  always  on  the  Go 


In  the  Japanese  board  game  Go,  the  simple  move  is  the  beautiful  or  right 
move,  says  Prof.  Jay  Lamport.  Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 


Time  pressures  control 
modem  family  life 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

If  you’re  looking  for  a challenge, 
philosophy  professor  Jay  Lampert 
can  tell  you  where  to  Go. 

Lampert,  a fourth-dan-ranked 
instructor  of  the  Japanese  board 
game  Go,  says  the  challenge  of 
the  game  is  anticipating  what  will 
happen. 

The  game  is  played  on  a board 
19  squares  wide  and  19  squares 
long,  which  can  cost  as  little  as 
$40  and  as  much  as  $2,000. 

‘The  really  Good  Go  sets  are 
made  of  old-growth  Kaye  wood,” 
says  Lampert,  “and  because  it’s 
illegal  to  cut  down  these  trees,  the 
boards  are  very  rare  and  expen- 
sive right  now.  But  the  esthetics 
of  the  sounds  are  a big  part  of  the 
game.” 

Players  place  their  pieces  on  the 
board  intersections.  The  rules  are 
simple  — you  can  put  your  pieces 
anywhere  on  the  board,  but  you 
can’t  commit  suicide,  which 
means  you  can’t  put  your  piece  in 
the  centre  of  your  opponent’ s.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  game  is  in  the 
balances. 

“You’re  always  balancing  so- 
lidity or  territory  against  power,” 
says  Lampert.  “You  have  to  use 
your  opponent’s  moves  against 
him  or  her,  and  you  always  have 
to  have  two  meanings  to  every 
move.  You  never  want  to  do  any- 
thing directly.” 

Lampert  started  playing  Go  10 
years  ago  after  he  read  The  Mas- 
ter of  Go  by  Yasunari  Kawabata. 
The  Nobel  Prize-winning  novel  is 
about  the  game  played  between 
an  older  Go  player  and  a new- 
generation  one. 

The  novel  showed  diagrams  of 
the  game  as  it  progressed.  ‘The 
different  patterns  and  what  they 
represented  intrigued  me,”  says 
Lampert.  As  he  continued  to  play, 
he  learned  that  the  simple  move  is 
the  beautiful  or  right  move. 

There  are  many  computer  Go 
games,  but  Lampert  says  that  af- 
ter playing  for  about  nine  months, 
a player  can  beat  the  computer 
every  time.  ‘There  are  so  many 
possibilities  that  a computer  can’t 
anticipate  them  all.” 

As  in  chess,  a quick  game  of  Go 
can  last  20  minutes,  but  a profes- 
sional game  can  last  for  days. 

A fourth  dan  is  similar  to  a 
fourth-degree  black  belt  in  karate. 
A player  starts  as  a kyu  player 
and,  after  30  kyu  levels,  moves  up 


to  the  dan  rank.  In  Japan,  when  a 
child  is  nine,  he  or  she  will  live 
with  a Go  master  and  be  an  ap- 
prentice for  about  10  years.  After 
the  apprenticeship,  the  student 
can  become  a professional  player. 

‘The  top  Go  players  become 
millionaires,”  says  Lampert. 
‘They’re  media  heros  in  Japan.” 

But  to  become  a professional, 
you  can’t  just  be  technically 
good,  he  says.  You  have  to  be  a 
creative  genius  as  well. 

“When  I watch  professionals 
play,  I know  they’re  looking  at 
the  board  differently.  It’s  like 
they’re  seeing  a completely  dif- 
ferent world.” 

Recently,  there  has  been  some 
concern  in  Japan  that  young  chil- 
dren won’t  be  interested  in  Go 
because  it’s  too  slow.  So  some 


professional  Japanese  Go  players 
developed  new  strategies  for  chil- 
dren that  would  speed  up  the 
game.  A professor  in  Virginia 
brought  these  strategies  back  to 
the  States,  says  Lampert,  and  chil- 
dren all  over  Virginia  are  now 
playing  Go. 

Although  Kitchener  and 
Toronto  have  Go  clubs  and  there 
are  tournaments  every  few 
months,  Lampert  would  like  to 
get  a group  together  in  Guelph. 

“I’d  like  to  play  a more  estab- 
lished game.  I’ve  been  mostly 
teaching  beginners  lately." 

In  September,  he  held  a Go  day 
at  Ki  Design  in  downtown 
Guelph,  and  he  recently  formed  a 
small  group  to  play  weekly  games 
at  the  Meridian.  If  you’re  inter- 
ested in  playing  Go  or  learning 
how  to  play,  Lampert  will  be  at 
the  Meridian  Sunday  evenings  at 
7:30  p.m.  □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

In  the  past  decade,  the  pace  of  life 
has  accelerated  so  dramatically 
that  our  society  has  become 
“starved  for  time,”  says  Prof. 
Kerry  Daly,  Family  Studies. 

In  his  new  book.  Families  and 
Time:  Keeping  Pace  in  a Hurried 
Culture,  published  by  Sage  of 
California,  Daly  examines  the 
driving  forces  behind  our  acceler- 
ated culture  and  the  theoretical 
meanings  of  family  time.  The  bot- 
tom line  is  that  people  will  not 
gain  control  until  they  look  at 
their  priorities  and  simplify  their 
lives,  he  says. 

“Our  lives  are  so  tightly  sched- 
uled that  we  do  not  have  breathing 
space.  Families  have  to  con- 
stantly wrestle  with  gaining  con- 
trol over  time.” 

The  reason  for  this  accelerated 
lifestyle  is  twofold.  People  are 
working  longer  hours,  in  spite  of 
downsizing  and  earlier  predic- 
tions of  a leisure  society.  And 
technology,  which  champions 
speed  and  efficiency,  is  fuelling 
more  impatience  and  an  ever- 
faster  pace.  The  family  under  time 
pressures  is  a microcosm  of  the 
new  global  society. 

“With  portable  faxes,  e-mail 
and  cellular  phones,  we  have  less 
and  less  time  that  is  free  from 
responsibilities,”  says  Daly. 

There  is  a sense  that  modem 
families  are  spinning  out  of  con- 
trol and  that  the  line  between  fam- 
ily, work  and  leisure  time  is  be- 
coming “blurry,”  he  says.  Free 

Innovators 
wanted  for 
course  design 

Are  you  a researcher  with  a desire 
to  commercialize  your  ideas,  an 
owner/manager  who  wants  to 
grow  or  a beginning  entrepreneur 
looking  for  resources  to  help  you 
develop  your  business  idea?  Then 
the  Strategic  Research  Associates 
group  wants  to  hear  from  you. 

U of  G,  in  conjunction  with  The 
Competitors,  a new  venture  capi- 
tal company,  is  planning  to  de- 
velop an  open  learning  course  on 
innovation  and  entrepreneurship. 
Course  developers  are  looking  for 
people  interested  in  a group  dis- 
cussion on  the  initial  design  and 
marketing  of  such  a course. 

For  more  information,  call  763- 
7600  Nov.  21  between  5 and  9 
p.m.  □ 


time  is  difficult  to  find,  and 
women,  in  particular,  carry  the 
bulk  of  responsibility  to  be  speed 
and  motivation  experts  for  the 
family.  He  compares  the  struggle 
for  time  to  a merry-go-round, 
with  people  running  around  out- 
side, unable  to  find  the  calm  in  its 
centre. 

‘The  wheel  doesn’t  stop  when 
you  get  off,  but  it’s  disorienting  to 
be  on  it,  and  you  want  it  to  stop.” 
Although  highly  valued  by  soci- 
ety, the  concept  of  “family  time” 
is  primarily  an  idealized  and  ro- 
manticized notion,  says  Daly.  In 
practice,  family  togetherness 
often  happens  by  coincidence  or 
is  used  to  work  out  problems.  In 
the  case  of  holidays  such  as 
Christmas,  family  time  often 
means  extra  organizational  work, 
particularly  for  women.  Still,  peo- 
ple are  nostalgic  about  the  simple 
times  of  the  past  when  people 
worked,  celebrated  and  lived  to- 
gether. 

“Family  life  starts  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  ritual  of  dispersion,” 
says  Daly.  ‘This  is  different  from 
our  forebears,  who  worked  on  the 
farm.  Now  everyone  is  called 
‘out’  of  home  into  their  temporal 
routines.” 

He  doesn’t  agree  that  time  man- 
agement and  better  organiza- 
tional skills  are  the  answer  to  the 
problems  of  time.  “The  underly- 
ing notion  is  that  it  feeds  the  val- 
ues of  speed  and  efficiency.  It  is 
not  a solution;  it  merely  keeps  the 
pace  or  accelerates  it.” 

A more  realistic  solution  is  to 
look  at  values  and  priorities  in  our 
lives  to  determine  what  activities 
we  can  give  up  or  curtail,  he  says. 
‘To  control  time,  we  have  to  un- 
derstand what  we  value.” 

Daly  plans  to  do  a followup  to 
the  book  by  interviewing  families 
in  southwestern  Ontario  about 
their  experiences  with  time  pres- 
sures. □ 

Correction 

An  incorrect  location  for  a Nov. 
21  lecture  by  Geoff  Pevere,  a 
movie  critic  and  former  CBC  ra- 
dio host,  was  published  in  the 
Nov.  13  issue  of  At  Guelph. 
Pevere  will  discuss  his  new  book, 
Mondo  Canuck : A Canadian  Pop 
Culture  Odyssey , from  1 to  2:30 
p.m.  in  Room  318  of  the  MacKin- 
non Building.  □ 


TOEFL  Tutoring 

Individual  tutoring  in  advanced  English 
as  a Second  Language — idiomatic 
conversation  or  TOEFL  preparation. 
Sentence  structure  and  paragraph 
construction  also  ollered  for  English  as  a 
first  language  students.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons  or  Friday  evenings. 
$22/hour,  payable  2 weeks  In  advance. 
For  information,  please  contact 
Mrs.  Carole  Pedersen,  824-5571. 


—Guelph  ® Toyota — 

Limited 

An  Invitation  to 
University  of  Guelph  Employees 

Join  the  Guelph  Toyota 
Professional  Club 
Percentage  over  cost!! 
on  Tercels,  Corollas  & Camrys 
Bring  in  your  employee  ID  card 
and  ask  for  Kathy  Hankinson 

Enjoy  Hassle  Free  Shopping 

“At  Guelph  Toyota,  we  know 
that  price  sells  cars." 


Denis  Financial  Services 

f \ Specializing  in: 


t 


Robert  Denis 
B.Sc.Ag.  78 


♦ Mutual  Funds 

♦ Retirement  Planning 

♦ RRSPs 

♦ RRIFs 

♦ Estate  Planning 


Mutual  Funds  Licensed  with 
Miles  Santo  and  Associates  Inc. 

(519)821-8246  (519)836-8807 


IOOX 


AT  A GLANCE 


A sign  of  safety.  Looking 
for  a gift  for  the  person 
who  has  everything?  How 
about  a highway  help  sign 
that  protrudes  from  a 
vehicle,  ensuring  that 
passing  motorists  in  both 
directions  can  see  that  help 
is  needed,  even  in  rain  and 
snow  and  at  night?  The 
signs  are  available  from 
Parking  Administration  in 
the  Trent  Building  for 
$3.99  plus  tax.  A limited 
supply  is  still  available 
free  of  charge  for  U of  G 
permit  holders. 


Poppy  sales  bloom. 
Guelph  Branch  234  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Legion 
says  thanks  to  the 
University  community  for 
a record  amount  raised  on 
campus  selling  poppies  for 
Remembrance  Day.  The 
veterans  received  more 
than  $1,000  from  poppy 
sales  across  the  University. 

The  seal  of  approval.  A 

U of  G study  of  landlocked 
Quebec  seals  has  gained 
the  animals  a place  in  the 
“vulnerable”  category  of 
Canada’s  endangered 
species  list . . . page  5 

This  course  is  museum 
quality.  Macdonald 
Stewart  seminar  lets 
students  learn  to  their  art’s 
content . . . page  8 

Thought  for  the  week 

There  are  no  menial  jobs, 
only  menial  attitudes. 

William  J.  Bennet 


Pooling  their  resources.  U of  G students  Heather  Proctor,  front,  Jackie  Dagg,  centre,  and  MonicaTory  were 
honored  last  week  by  the  Ontario  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  for  raising  the  most  money  per  person  in  the 
foundation's  1996  Swim  for  Heart  campaign.  Tory  raised  the  most  money  with  $407.  Together  they  raised 
$607.  Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 

Guelph  maintains  fourth  place 
in  Maclean ’s  university  rankings 


U of  G holds  its  own  and  then 
some  in  Maclean’s  magazine’s 
1996  annual  ranking  of  universi- 
ties released  Nov.  25. 

Although  Guelph  maintained 
last  year’ s fourth  place  in  the  cate- 
gory of  comprehensive  universi- 
ties, its  performance  improved  in 
six  of  the  21  measures  in  this  cate- 
gory. Comprehensive  universi- 
ties are  those  with  a significant 
amount  of  research  activity  and  a 
wide  range  of  programs,  includ- 
ing professional  degrees,  at 
graduate  and  undergraduate  lev- 
els. 

According  to  an  analysis  of  the 
survey  prepared  last  week  by 


Mike  Kupferschmidt,  a research 
associate  in  U of  G’s  Analysis  and 
Planning  office,  Guelph  ranked 
among  the  top  three  universities 
in  six  of  the  measures  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

The  University  was  first  overall 
in  the  proportion  of  incoming  stu- 
dents with  an  average  of  75  per 
cent  or  higher,  second  overall  in 
percentage  of  students  holding 
national  scholarly  awards,  alumni 
support  and  faculty  success  in  ob- 
taining social  science/humanities 
research  grants;  and  third  overall 
in  the  average  grade  of  entering 
students  and  faculty  success  in 
obtaining  medical/science  re- 
search grants. 

Guelph  rose  from  third  place  to 
first  among  comprehensive  uni- 
versities in  the  proportion  of  the 
entering  class  with  an  average 
greater  than  75  per  cent.  And  it 
went  from  fourth  place  to  third  in 
the  ranking  for  average  entering 
grade. 

President  Mondechai  Rozanski 
said  last  week  that  although  he  is 
still  skeptical  about  comparing 
universities  in  different  jurisdic- 


tions or  with  different  missions, 
this  year’s  results  highlight  the 
steady  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  Guelph’s  undergraduate  ad- 
missions over  the  last  decade.  The 
fraction  of  students  with  an  enter- 
ing average  of  80  per  cent  or 
higher  has  more  than  tripled  since 
1987. 

U of  G also  maintained  its  sec- 
ond-place ranking  in  its  category 
in  the  measure  of  percentage  of 
alumni  who  made  gifts  in  the  last 
five  years. 

“Our  alumni  continue  to  be 
wonderful  supporters  of  the  Uni- 
versity,” said  Rozanski,  “and  we 
are  tremendously  appreciative  of 
their  generosity,  advice  and  vol- 
unteer activities." 

U of  G’s  ranking  in  financial 
measures  in  its  category  provides 
strong  evidence  of  the  chronic  un- 
derfunding situation  that  exists  at 
all  Ontario  universities,  he  said. 
On  a per-capita  basis,  university 
operating  grants  in  Ontario  are  the 
lowest  among  the  provinces;  On- 
tario ranks  ninth  in  the  level  of 

See  MACLEAN’S  on  page  2 
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Heritage 
earnings 
to  support 
strategic 
initiatives 


U of  G will  be  able  to  get  on  with 
new  information  systems  and  stra- 
tegic academic-restructuring  in- 
itiatives thanks  to  Board  of 
Governors  support  Nov.  21  of  the 
president’s  plan  to  use  $2.3  mil- 
lion of  the  distributable  earnings 
from  the  University  of  Guelph 
Heritage  Trust  Fund. 

The  transfer  of  funds  will  be 
made  during  the  second  half  of 
the  1 996/97  fiscal  year. 
Established  in  1991/92  with 
$10.5  million,  the  Heritage  Trust 
Fund  has  grown  to  almost  $30 
million  as  of  Sept.  30, 1996.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fund's  founding 
guidelines,  earnings  may  not  be 
applied  towards  the  University’s 
operating  budget,  compensation 
or  deficit  repayment. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
expressed  appreciation  to  the 
board  for  its  decision.  He  noted 
that  the  funds  will  be  used  to- 
wards specific  projects  that  will 
serve  the  University’s  long-term 
strategic  needs.  Among  these  are 
academic  restructuring,  the  stu- 
dent information  and  library  com- 
puter systems,  and,  in  the  near 
future,  a new  financial  system 
that  is  required  as  the  year  2000 
approaches. 

The  library  system  will  facilitate 
further  collaboration  with  univer- 
sity libraries  at  Waterloo  and  Wil- 
frid Laurier. 

Board  chair  Doug  Dodds  noted 
that,  based  on  current  projections 
for  earnings  and  after  the  $2.3 
million  is  disbursed,  the  Heritage 
Trust  Fund  will  have  $1.87  mil- 
lion in  distributable  accumulated 
earnings  as  of  April  30,  1997. 
Dodds  said  it  was  not  an  easy 
matter  for  the  fund’s  board  of 
trustees  to  support  the  transfer  of 
the  funds. 

‘The  trustees  sent  the  message 
to  the  University  that  this  is  a 
long-termfund  — not  a rainy-day 
fund  — and  they  are  keen  to  see 
the  fund  grow.” 

But  board  of  trustees  chair  Bill 
Brock  noted  that  following  dis- 

See  BOARD  on  page  2 
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Board  lauds  pension  plan  performance 


Continued  from  page  1 

cussions  with  the  president  and 
Dodds,  the  trustees  recognized 
the  strategic  nature  of  the  initia- 
tives that  would  be  undertaken 
and  supported  them. 

Formidable  challenges 

In  a presentation  to  the  board, 
Rozanski  outlined  the  formidable 
challenges  facing  universities  in 
Ontario  and  how  Guelph  is  strug- 
gling to  respond  to  dramatic 
change.  His  presentation  built  on 
U of  G’s  message  last  month  to 
the  Smith  panel  on  the  future  of 
postsecondary  education  and  his 
“President’s  Report”  in  At 
Guelph  Nov.  13. 

“Our  universities  have  shown 
the  Smith  commission  that  we  are 
responsible,”  he  said.  “Now  there 
must  be  a shared  understanding 
with  the  Ontario  government  that 
funding  to  universities  must  be 
restored  to  at  least  the  national 
average  so  universities  can  con- 
tinue to  contribute  through  educa- 
tion and  research  to  the  future  of 
this  country.” 

Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander 
commended  the  president  for  his 
presentation  and  said  he  hoped 
the  board  was  getting  these  mes- 
sages and  that  they  will  share 
them  in  the  right  circles. 

Pension  performance 

Dale  Lockie,  executive  manager 
of  pension  investments,  reviewed 
the  pension  fund  investment  per- 
formance. Charts  were  shown 
that  demonstrated  market  indices, 
reward  and  risk  analysis,  and  one- 
year  and  four-year  returns.  Gov- 
ernors lauded  the  performance  of 
the  plan,  which  ranked  in  the  1 3th 
percentile  over  four  years  and  in 
the  first  percentile  during  the  past 
year. 

As  of  June  30,  1996,  the  plan 
totalled  $487  million  and  now  sits 


at  $525  million,  thanks  to  recent 
stock  market  surges. 

Last  year,  there  was  a surplus  in 
the  plan,  and  there  will  be  a sur- 
plus again  this  year,  said  Lockie. 
He  cautioned,  however,  that  these 
kinds  of  high  returns  are  far  from 
usual  and  not  expected  to  con- 
tinue. 

B of  G also  received  for  infor- 
mation a statement  of  investment 
policies  and  goals  for  each  of  the 
University’s  three  pension  plans. 
Governor  Ken  Bedasse,  chair  of 
the  Pensions  and  Benefits  Com- 
mittee, noted  that  the  Pension 
Commission  of  Ontario  (PCO) 
requires  that  all  pension  plan 
statements  be  reviewed  annually 
and  that  PCO  be  informed  of  any 
changes. 

The  changes  include  amending 
the  actuarial  characteristics  of 
each  plan  and  amending  the  infla- 
tion-protection formula  from  CPI 
minus  2.375  per  cent  to  CPI  mi- 
nus 2.25  per  cent.  The  improve- 
ment to  the  formula  took  effect 
Sept.  30,  1996.  The  statements 
will  be  submitted  to  PCO  by  Dec. 
31. 

Student  policy 

In  other  business,  B of  G ap- 
proved changes  to  the  student 
rights  and  responsibilities  policy. 
No  new  regulations  have  been  in- 
troduced. 

Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice- 
president  (student  affairs),  noted 
that  a new  procedure  has  been 
implemented  to  ensure  that  first- 
year  students  receive  the  policy 
and  acknowledge  that  they  will 
comply  with  it. 

The  board  also  accepted  revised 
terms  of  reference  and  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  University  hear- 
ing board.  The  changes  are  to  pro- 
vide for  consistency  with  the  re- 
cently amended  provincial 
Statutory  Powers  and  Procedures 
Act.  Sullivan  will  take  into  con- 


sideration a B of  G suggestion 
that  the  hearing  board  have  staff 
representation. 

Endowment  fund 

Investment  guidance  for  the 
University  Endowment  Fund  has 
been  delegated  by  B of  G’s  fi- 
nance committee  to  the  invest- 
ment management  committee  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  U of  G 
Heritage  Fund.  The  investment 
committee  oversees  the  invest- 
ment of  the  Heritage  Fund. 

The  endowment  fund  consists 
primarily  of  donations  from  bene- 
factors. Professional  fund  manag- 
ers handle  the  investments  for  the 
University;  only  the  income 
earned  on  these  assets  is  spent  and 
is  restricted  to  scholarships,  bur- 
saries and  research  support. 

In  other  finance  committee  busi- 
ness, the  board  approved  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  Training 
(MET)  operating  budget  update 
for  1996/97.  Governor  David 
Lees  noted  that  Guelph  is  on  track 
towards  achieving  a fiscal  year- 
end  balanced  budget  and  repaying 
the  deficits  created  by  restructur- 
ing and  special  early  retirement 
initiatives. 

In  a second  reading  of  a motion 
for  bylaw  amendment,  B of  G ap- 
proved that  the  quorum  for  audit 
committee  meetings  is  a majority 
of  committee  members.  Pre- 
viously, quorum  was  two-fifths 
of  membership. 

The  board  also  approved  the 
content  of  the  U of  G Foundation 
1996  annual  report  to  MET. 
Formed  in  1994,  the  foundation 
solicits,  reviews  and  distributes 
donations  to  support  education 
and  research.  The  fund  has  expe- 
rienced a good  year,  $53 1 ,789  has 
been  received  through  donations, 
gifts-in-kind  and  investment  in- 
come. This  level  of  activity  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  in  the  1996/97 
fiscal  year,  said  Alexander. 

B of  G also  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  list  of  University  sign- 
ing authorities.  This  reflects  or- 
ganizational changes  and  gives 
the  executive  director  of  Facilities 
and  Hospitality  Services  co-sign- 
ing  authority  with  another  signing 
officer  for  construction  projects. 

Finally,  the  board  approved  the 
audited  combined  financial  state- 
ments for  the  year  ended  April  30, 
1996,  of  the  Heritage  Fund  and 
the  Real  Estate  Division.  □ 


Prof.  David  Josephy,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  is  the  1996  re- 
cipient of  the  Henderson  Award 
from  the  Society  of  Toxicology  of 
Canada.  The  award  honors  an  in- 
dividual under  45  who  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  toxicol- 
ogy in  Canada.  Josephy  is  being 
honored  for  his  research  contribu- 
tions in  the  area  of  bioengineered 
strains  of  E.  coli  and  S.  ty- 
phimurium  expressing  N-acetyl- 
transferases,  his  work  on  the  role 
of  peroxidases  in  the  metabolic 
activation  of  xenobiotic  amines 
and  his  work  on  the  textbook  Mo- 
lecular Toxicology. 

Former  OVC  dean  Ole  Neilsen 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  from  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  at  its  fall  convo- 
cation. Nielsen  was  dean  of  OVC 
from  1985  to  1994  and  retired 
from  the  Department  of  Pathobi- 
ology  in  1995. 

Prof.  Chandler  Kirwin,  Fine 
Art,  gave  two  lectures  on  art  and 
technology  at  the  University  of 
Calgary  in  October  — one  on 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  one  on 
Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bernini.  He 
also  participated  in  a day-long 
colloquium  on  da  Vinci  at  the 
British  Museum  and  spoke  to  20 
international  scholars  about  the 
Sforza  equestrian  monument. 


Continued  from  page  1 

provincial  operating  grants  to 
universities  per  FTE  student. 
Those  universities  — particularly 
in  Western  Canada  — that  re- 
ceived relatively  higher  rankings 
also  receive  a higher  level  of  pro- 
vincial operating  grants,  he  said. 

“What  is  revealing  is  that,  in 
Ontario,  Guelph  ranked  second 
overall  among  the  universities  in 
its  category.” 

U of  G ranking  in  the  proportion 
of  first-year  classes  taught  by  ten- 
ured faculty  has  declined.  This  is 
not  surprising,  said  Rozanski.  It 
reflects  the  significant  reduction 
in  tenured  faculty  through  the 
special  early  retirement  plan  and 
the  five-year  plan  for  reductions 
in  the  colleges.  Financial  con- 
straints have  also  made  it  neces- 
sary for  more  classes  to  be  taught 
by  sessional  and  contractually 
limited  instructors. 

Rozanski  noted  that  Guelph  was 
among  the  first  comprehensive 
institutions  to  implement  restruc- 
turing and  early  retirement  initia- 
tives. Other  nearby  comprehen- 
sive institutions  have  yet  to 
realize  the  impact  of  their  early 
retirement  programs  and  restruc- 
turings, he  said. 


Vanessa  Lindsay,  an  under- 
graduate student  studying  voice 
with  Theresa  Thibodeau  in  the 
Department  of  Music,  recently 
won  a silver  medal  from  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  for 
earning  the  highest  mark  in  Grade 
10  singing  in  Ontario. 

Prof.  Gard  Otis,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  spent  three 
weeks  in  Indonesia  monitoring 
bee  diversity  as  part  of  the  devel- 
opment of  a honey  enterprise 
funded  by  the  Biodiversity  Con- 
servation Network.  Before  leav- 
ing Asia,  he  presented  results  of 
collaborative  research  on  the  bio- 
diversity and  biogeography  of 
honeybees  with  graduate  students 
Martin  Damns  and  Soesilawati 
Hadisoesilo  at  the  Third  Asian 
Apicultural  Association  Confer- 
ence in  Hanoi,  Vietnam. 

HAFA  graduate  student  Alison 
Campbell,  one  of  a dozen  stu- 
dents from  across  Canada  se- 
lected to  attend  the  recent  Travel 
Industry  Association  of  Canada 
(TIAC)  conference  based  on  an 
award-winning  essay,  won  again. 
She  received  the  grand  prize, 
which  entitles  her  to  attend  any 
tourism  conference  of  her  choice 
in  North  America  free  and  to  at- 
tend the  next  TIAC  conference  in 
Newfoundland  free.  □ 


In  its  comparator  group, 
Guelph’s  ranking  also  declined  in 
two  of  the  three  measures  related 
to  library  resources. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
protected  our  library  acquisitions 
budget  from  budget  reductions  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  have,  in 
fact,  increased  it  20  per  cent  since 
1991/92,  inflation  and  exchange 
rates  have  taken  their  toll,”  said 
Rozanski.  “It  is  clear  that  we  must 
reverse  this  trend.  The  library  will 
be  an  important  part  of  our  future 
major  fund-raising  campaign.” 
The  University’s  fourth-place 
showing  in  its  category  in  the 
reputation  index  and  third-place 
showing  in  the  categories  of  high- 
est quality  and  most  innovative 
are  “very  respectable,”  said  the 
president.  ‘They  reflect  the  con- 
tributions of  faculty  and  staff  to- 
wards making  Guelph  a quality 
experience  for  our  students.” 

The  Maclean 's  sixth  annual  sur- 
vey was  based  on  data  provided 
by  43  Canadian  universities. 
Holding  top  place  in  the  three 
categories  are:  University  of 
Toronto  (medical/doctoral);  Si- 
mon Fraser  University  (compre- 
hensive); and  Mount  Allison  (pri- 
marily undergraduate.)  □ 
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Royal  steers  her  right 

OAC  student  raises  funds  for  London 
transplant  unit  at  livestock  auction 


by  Lisa  Lisle 


onanceiior  Lincoln  Alexander,  alumni  affairs  officer  Sarah  Nadalin,  centre,  and  development  officer  Pat 

u of  G ca,endar  producad  by  s°pr;sc 

Fund-raising  calendar  aims  to  keep 
University’s  profile  high  year  round 


by  Mary  Dickieson 

From  Whitehorse  to  Miami  and  Belfast  to  Hong 
Kong,  Guelph  alumni  and  friends  will  be  thinking 
about  the  University  next  year  as  they  look  up  from 
desks  and  kitchen  counters  to  check  the  date  on  their 
calendar — their  U of  G calendar,  a new  fund-raising 
initiative  of  Development  and  Public  Affairs 
(D&PA). 

When  the  calendars  are  mailed,  each  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a request  from  chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander  for  a pledge  to  a new  student-assistance 
endowment  fund  called  ACCESS  that  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  matching  grants  available  through  the 
provincial  government’s  short-term  Student  Oppor- 
tunity Trust  Fund. 

Until  the  end  of  March  1997,  the  government  will 
match  dollar  for  dollar  all  private  gifts  and  pledges 
— even  three-year  pledges  — to  student-assistance 
endowments.  ‘It’s  a one-time  opportunity  to  create 
a never-ending  support  system  for  young  Ontarians 
who  continue  to  want  a quality  postsecondary  edu- 
cation,” says  John  Mabley,  vice-president  (develop- 
ment and  public  affairs). 

Guelph’s  ACCESS  Fund  will  be  officially 
launched  Nov.  29  at  the  annual  Chancellor’s  Circle 
dinner,  which  hosts  the  University’s  major  donors. 
Alexander  chairs  a steering  committee  of  volunteers 
who  are  leading  the  fund-raising  effort  for  the  fund. 
The  committee  consists  of  investment  counsellor 
Tony  Arrell,  retired  zoology  professor  Mary  Bever- 
ley-Burton,  lawyer  Hugh  Guthrie,  marketing  profes- 
sional Ginty  Jocius,  fund  raiser  Marilyn  Robinson- 
Murray  and  agri-food  executive  Hank  Vander  Pol, 
who  is  also  chair  of  the  University’s  Parents’  Pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  guidelines  of  the  provincial  program, 
donations  to  the  ACCESS  Fund  will  be  used  to 
establish  permanent  endowment  funds  that  will  pro- 
vide annual  scholarships  to  Ontario  students  who 
demonstrate  financial  need  as  well  as  academic 


merit.  Donors  can  contribute  to  existing  eligible 
scholarship  funds  or  create  new  awards  and  bursar- 
ies. Naming  opportunities  are  also  available, 
whether  the  gift  is  to  a memorial  fund  or  retirement 
fund  or  creates  an  award  recognizing  a private  indi- 
vidual or  business. 

Through  its  Student  Opportunity  Trust  Fund,  the 
Ontario  government  is  offering  donors  a one-time 
chance  to  double  their  gifts,  while  ensuring  that  the 
scholarships  and  awards  established  will  continue  in 
perpetuity,  says  Paulette  Samson,  director  of  devel- 
opment and  alumni  affairs.  “Creating  an  endowment 
in  support  of  student  assistance  is  a way  of  acknow- 
ledging that  we  all  have  a responsibility  to  future 
generations.” 

Samson  says  the  U of  G calendars  will  remind 
people  how  important  their  own  education  has  been 
in  determining  career  and  lifestyle,  and  will  encour- 
age them  to  help  provide  that  opportunity  for  those 
who  follow.  Similar  fund-raising  efforts  at  other 
North  American  universities  have  been  successful  in 
building  donor  support  for  key  fund-raising  priori- 
ties such  as  scholarships,  she  says. 

“Our  calendar  project  is  designed  to  rekindle  pride 
in  the  University  while  letting  people  know  that 
today’s  students  need  their  help,”  says  D&PA  devel- 
opment officer  Pat  Holmlund,  who  organized  the 
calendar  with  alumni  officer  Sarah  Nadalin. 

Each  month  features  a different  photograph  of  a 
campus  landmark  — including  the  portico  on 
Johnston  Green  and  a snow-covered  Winegard  Walk 
— or  of  students  and  faculty  engaged  in  teaching, 
research  and  recreational  activities.  ‘It’s  really  a 
visual  summary  of  those  things  that  make  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  special,”  says  Nadalin,  “and  it 
should  evoke  many  pleasant  memories  for  alumni 
and  friends.” 

For  information  on  how  members  of  the  campus 
community  can  participate  in  the  ACCESS  Fund, 
call  Holmlund  at  Ext.  2122.0 


What  do  you  get  when  you  cross 
a 21-year-old  U of  G agribusiness 
student,  an  organ  transplant  and  a 
steer  named  Wilson? 

Well,  if  you’re  the  London 
Health  Sciences  Centre’s  multi- 
ple-organ transplant  service, 
about  $14,000. 

Fourth-semester  student  Elaine 
Pomajba  of  Chatham  wanted  to 
give  a little  something  back  to  the 
centre  after  the  unit  saved  her  life 
with  a liver  transplant  last  Febru- 
ary. So  she  took  her  steer,  Wilson, 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Winter 
Fair  to  be  shown  and  auctioned. 
Pomajba  intended  on  donating 
$200  of  the  proceeds  from 
Wilson’s  sale  to  the  transplant 
unit. 

The  auctioneer  announced 
Pomajba’ s intentions  as  she  en- 
tered the  ring,  and  Wilson’s  value 
started  to  climb. 

Manuel  Tavares,  owner  of  Do- 
minion Meats  in  Toronto,  bought 
the  steer  for  $2.15  a pound  (or 
$2,800),  which  Pomajba  says  is  a 
really  good  price.  But  Tavares 
wanted  to  give  something  else  to 
the  cause.  So  Wilson  was  auc- 
tioned off  again. 

“It  was  very  emotional,”  says 
Pomajba.  “I  just  kept  walking 
around  the  ring  crying.” 

The  steer  was  bought  and  do- 
nated seven  times.  And  at  the  end 
of  it  all,  the  transplant  unit  had 
$13,776  as  well  as  the  steer.  Lon- 
gos  Bros.  Markets,  the  last  buy- 
ers, donated  the  meat  from 
Pomajba’ s 580-kilogram  steer  to 
the  hospital. 

“No  one  has  ever  raised  that 
amount  of  money  by  selling  their 
steer  at  the  Royal,”  says  Pomajba. 
“When  you  make  a donation  of 
$200,  you  never  think  it’s  going 
to  blow  up  into  $14,000.” 

She  says  her  donation  to  the 


United  Way 
appeal  needs 
$35,000 


Elaine  Pomajba 

transplant  unit  is  “the  least  I could 
do  for  what  they’ ve  done  for  me.” 
Last  February,  when  Pomajba’s 
liver  shut  down  and  her  kidneys 
failed,  she  was  diagnosed  with  a 
genetic  disease  in  which  her  liver 
couldn’t  process  copper.  Two 
days  after  she  was  put  on  the  top 
of  Canada’s  emergency  trans- 
plant list,  she  was  in  London  for 
the  $750,000  transplant. 

As  well  as  the  time  it  took  to 
auction  Pomajba’s  steer,  the 
Royal  made  its  own  contribution 
to  the  cause.  Although  the  Royal 
usually  takes  a commission,  Po- 
majba says  it  won’t  be  taking  a 
commission  on  the  resales  of  her 
steer. 

After  she  graduates  next  year, 
Pomajba  is  hoping  to  work  in  the 
agriculture  field  somewhere  deal- 
ing with  livestock.  She’s  been  go- 
ing to  the  Royal  with  her  father 
for  as  long  as  she  can  remember 
and  has  been  showing  there  since 
she  was  12.  □ 


Funding  available  for  safety  initiatives 


The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Training  has  again  pro- 
vided U of  G with  $50,000  for 
innovative  initiatives  to  promote 
campus  safety  for  women. 

This  year,  the  ministry  has  de- 
termined that  these  funds  are  to  be 
distributed  to  support  existing 
projects,  services  or  departments 
dealing  with  women’s  safety, 
sexual  harassment  and  violence 
against  women.  This  does  not, 
however,  mean  that  funding  is 
limited  to  projects  that  have  re- 


ceived earlier  support  through  the 
program. 

U of  G’s  Women’s  Safety  Initia- 
tives Committee  is  calling  for 
proposals  from  all  members  of  the 
University  community.  Proposals 
should  demonstrate  that  the 
safety  concerns  of  a broad  range 
of  women,  or  those  particularly 
vulnerable,  are  being  addressed. 

Submissions  are  especially  en- 
couraged from  or  on  behalf  of 
women  with  disabilities,  female 
shift  workers,  women  in  non-tra- 


ditional  studies,  lesbians  or  bisex- 
ual women,  women  of  color,  abo- 
riginal women  and  female  con- 
tinuing education  students. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is 
Dec.  13.  Guidelines  are  available 
from  the  Human  Rights  Office, 
the  Central  Student  Association, 
the  Graduate  Students’  Associa- 
tion and  the  University  Centre 
Connection  Desk. 

The  proposal  must  include  a de- 
tailed budget.  □ 


The  campus  United  Way  appeal 
still  needs  $35,000  to  reach  its 
goal  of  $200,000. 

With  money  coming  in  from 
special  events,  the  thermometer  is 
slowly  creeping  up  those  last  few 
percentage  points  (only  17.5  per 
cent  to  go). 

On  Nov.  18,  the  library  raised 
$475  for  the  cause  with  a dessert 
bar,  penny  table  and  raffle.  Hos- 
pitality Services  raised  almost 
$800  with  its  garage  sale  earlier 
this  month. 

Juanita  Lamarche  of  Polypenco 
Canada  Inc.  was  the  winner  of  the 
peer  helper  program’s  United 
Way  50/50  draw.  She  won  $204, 
and  another  $204  was  donated  to 
the  United  Way. 

Members  of  the  University 
community  will  have  a chance  to 
satisfy  their  sweet  tooth  and  con- 
tribute to  the  United  Way  Nov.  28 
and  29.  Laura  Secord  candy  will 
be  on  sale  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building  and  FACS  Building 


Nov.  28  and  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard  and  lobby  of 
Johnston  Hall  Nov.  29.  Ten  per 
cent  of  the  gross  sales  will  be 
donated  to  the  United  Way. 

Development  and  Public  Af- 
fairs is  staging  a United  Way  raf- 
fle on  three  prizes  packages.  Tick- 
ets are  $2  each  or  3 for  $5.  The 
winning  tickets  will  be  drawn 
Nov.  29. 

If  you  haven’t  already  contrib- 
uted through  payroll  deduction, 
you  have  until  noon  Nov.  29  to 
submit  your  pledge  card  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  grand-prize  draws 
for  a U of  G watch,  a black-and- 
white  individual  or  couple  por- 
trait, and  accommodations  for 
two  at  Long  Lane  Orchards  in 
Wiarton. 

An  appreciation  event  for  cam- 
pus United  Way  volunteers  runs 
Nov.  29  from  3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  in 
Room  1 04  of  Johnston  Hall.  Nov. 
29  is  also  the  annual  campus-wide 
dress-down  day.  □ 
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NEW  APPOINTMENTS 


Beverley  Hale 

Beverley  Hale  will  join  the  De- 
partment of  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence in  January  as  an  associate 
professor  with  tenure. 

An  M.Sc.  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Hale  came  to 
U of  G in  1 98 1 as  a research  asso- 
ciate in  the  Department  of  Horti- 
cultural Science  and  eventually 
began  working  on  her  PhD.  She 
has  held  contractually  limited  fac- 
ulty positions  in  the  department 
since  1989. 

Hale  has  also  been  an  honorary 
lecturer  in  the  departments  of 
pharmacology  and  toxicology  at 
the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario and  has  served  as  projects 
facilitator  at  Western’s  Centre  for 
Renewal  of  the  Global  Environ- 
ment 

A specialist  in  plant  responses  to 
environmental  contamination. 
Hale  will  teach  the  course  “Envi- 
ronmental Pollution  Stresses  on 
Plants”  this  winter. 

She  will  also  continue  her  re- 
search, which  looks  at  the  uptake 
and  accumulation  of  metals  in 
crop  plants. 

With  Hale’s  home  turning  100 
years  old  next  year,  most  of  her 
time  is  spent  renovating.  But  she 
still  finds  time  to  curl  in  the  winter 
and  golf  in  the  summer.  □ 


Heidi  Schraft 

Heidi  Schraft  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science  as  an  assis- 
tant professor  in  September. 

She  has  been  on  campus  since 
1993,  investigating  the  applica- 
tion of  molecular  methods  to  de- 
tect, identify  and  characterize 
food-borne  pathogens.  Through 
her  research,  she  has  developed  a 
PCR  assay  that  allows  specific 
and  sensitive  detection  of  Bacil- 
lus cereus  in  milk. 

After  receiving  her  Swiss  li- 
cence in  veterinary  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Zurich  and 
the  University  of  Neuchatel, 
Schraft  continued  studying  at  the 
University  of  Zurich  to  earn  her 
doctorate.  She  then  worked  as  a 
supervising  research  assistant  at 
the  Institute  for  Veterinary  Food 
Hygiene  at  the  University  of  Zu- 
rich. 

Specializing  in  food  hygiene, 
Schraft  will  teach  a course  in  food 
microbiology  this  winter.  She 
will  also  continue  working  on  de- 
veloping fast  and  reliable  meth- 
ods that  allow  detection  and  char- 
acterization of  micro-organisms 
causing  health  risks  or  spoilage  in 
foods. 

Schraft  says  she  enjoys  the  wide 
open  space  Canada  has  to  offer. 
She  especially  likes  hiking  and 
cross-country  skiing.  □ 


GRAD  NEWS 


May  Aung 


May  Aung  will  join  the  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Studies  as  an 
assistant  professor  in  January. 

After  earning  her  B.Comm.  and 
M.Comm.  from  the  Institute  of 
Economics  in  Rangoon,  Burma, 
Aung  lectured  for  five  years  at 
Assumption  University  in  Bang- 
kok. In  1991 , she  came  to  Canada 


to  get  her  PhD  at  York  University. 
She  is  currently  revising  her  the- 
sis on  how  multinational  and  na- 
tional hotels  compete  in  Thailand 
and  hopes  to  have  it  completed  by 
January. 

Aung  has  worked  at  U of  G 
since  1995  teaching  the  courses 
“Introduction  to  Marketing,” 
“Family  and  Personal  Finance” 
and  “Qualitative  Methods.”  Spe- 
cializing in  services  and  interna- 
tional marketing,  she  has  focused 
her  Guelph  research  mainly  on 
the  competitive  strategies  of  mul- 
tinational and  local  hotel  chains  in 
the  Netherlands.  With  the  support 
of  a Nabisco  research  grant,  she  is 
also  researching  competency- 
based  strategies  of  hotel  chains  in 
the  Canadian  lodging  industry. 

Aung  loves  to  travel  to  different 
countries  and  experience  differ- 
ent cultures  and  says  that,  other 
than  Burma,  her  favorite  place  to 
travel  is  Canada.  □ 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Chantalle  Goulden, 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  is  Nov.  27  at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  141  of  the  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  Building.  The  thesis 
is  “Evaluation  of  Meat-Quality 
Characteristics  of  Two  Beef  Cat- 
tle Genotype  Under  Varying  Man- 
agement Conditions.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Jim  Wilton. 

The  final  examination  of  Derek 
Haley,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  is  Nov.  29  at  9:10 
a.m.  in  Room  141  of  the  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  Building. 
The  thesis  is  “Sucking  and  Butt- 
ing Behavior  of  the  Domestic 

Clarification 

In  the  “Awards”  section  of  the 
Nov.  20  issue  of  At  Guelph,  a list- 
ing of  research  awards  received  by 
Profs.  Jim  Bogart,  Don  Reid,  Peter 
Kevan,  Truman  Phillips,  John 
McDermott  and  Peter  van 
Straaten  should  have  noted  that 
their  funding  was  provided 
through  the  Environmental  Ca- 
pacity Enhancement  Project' s col- 
laborative field  research  grants 
program.  □ 


Calf:  Effects  of  Milk  Flow  Rate.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Ian  Duncan. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Michael  McBrien, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  is 
Dec.  2 at  9 a.m.  in  Room  222  of 
the  MacNaughton  Building.  The 
thesis  is  “Electrochemical  Behav- 
ior of  Silver  Zeolite-Modified 
Electrodes.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Mark  Baker. 

The  final  examination  of  Abiye 
Iyo,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  De- 
partment of  Microbiology,  is 
Dec.  4 at  9 a.m.  in  Room  121  of 
the  MacNaughton  Building.  The 
thesis  is  “Studies  on  Some  As- 
pects of  Gene  Organization  and 
Cellulolysis  in  Fibrobacler  suc- 
cinogenes  S85.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Cecil  Forsberg. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Zahirul  Islam,  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business,  is  Dec.  13  at  9 a.m. 
in  Room  101  of  the  MacLachlan 
Building.  The  thesis  is:  “A  Model 
of  Agricultural  Insurance  in 
Evaluating  Moral  Hazard  and 
Adverse  Selection.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Cal  Turvey. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versitiy  community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


Heather  Keller 

Heather  Keller  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Family  Studies  July  1 
as  a part-time  lecturer  and  will 
become  an  assistant  professor  af- 
ter acquiring  her  PhD  on 
epidemiology  and  biostatistics 
from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  this  Christmas. 

Keller  holds  a B.A.Sc.  in  ap- 
plied human  nutrition  from 
Guelph  and  a master’s  degree  in 
nutrition  from  McGill  University. 
She  also  has  five  years  of  clinical 
experience  as  a registered  dieti- 
tian at  Parkwood  Hospital  in  Lon- 
don. Her  doctoral  research  fo- 
cuses on  “Activity  Limitations, 
Food  Intake  and  Nutritional 
Status  of  Community-Dwelling 
Seniors.” 

Co-teaching  the  graduate  course 
“Nutritional  Assessment”  this 
fall,  Keller  plans  to  establish  a 
research  program  at  U of  G in 
geriatric  nutrition  and  nutritional 
assessment  methodology,  and 
hopes  to  collaborate  with  field 
dietitians  in  their  research. 

She  and  her  husband  would  like 
to  become  involved  in  local  thea- 
tre in  Guelph,  as  they  have  in 
other  communities.  □ 

RfflliMEN  TS 

The  following  members  of  the 
University  community  retired 
Sept.  1:  Peter  Leppmann,  Psy- 
chology; Andor  Tari,  Family 
Studies;  Owen  Slocombe,  Pathol- 
ogy; Tom  Settle,  Philosophy;  and 
Clinton  Martin,  Physical  Re- 
sources. 

The  following  retired  Oct.  1: 
Bruce  Sells  of  the  CBS  Dean’s 
Office  and  Ron  Moses  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Research.  □ 


POSITIONS 

Acadia  University  invites  applica- 
tions and  nominations  for  the  po- 
sition of  vice-president 
(academic)  and  provost  to  assume 
duties  July  1,  1997.  Send  applica- 
tions by  Jan.  2 to  Irene  Armstrong, 
Secretary  to  the  Search  Commit- 
tee, Office  of  the  President  and 
Vice-Chancellor,  Acadia  Univer- 
sity, Wolfville,  N.S.  BOP  1X0. 

The  University  of  Calgary  is 
seeking  applications  for  two  ten- 
ure-track faculty  positions  in  its 
Faculty  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion— a full/associate  professor 
and  a director  of  programs.  Send 
applications  by  Dec.  16  to  Prof. 
Iwan  Saunders,  Chair,  Academic 
Selection  Committee,  Faculty  of 
Continuing  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary,  2500  University 
Dr.,  N.W.,  Calgary,  Alberta  T2N 
1N4.  □ 


Denis  financial  Services 

f \ Specializing  in: 


i 


♦ Retii 


Robert  Denis 
B.Sc.Ag.  78 


Mutual  Funds 
Retirement  Planning 

♦ RRSPs 

♦ RRIFs 

♦ Estate  Planning 


Mariette  Denis 
BASc.,  FACS  78 


Mutual  Funds  Licensed  with 
Miles  Santo  and  Associates  Inc. 

(519)821-8246  (519)  836-8807 


Royal  City  Travel 


Inc. 


To  serve  you  even  better 


3 i/K 


E-mail  us  at  res@royalcitytravel.com 

✓ Free  Ticket  & Brochure  Delivery  to  ail  U of  G 
Departments 

✓ Corporate  Rate  Hotel  Program 

✓ Corporate  Rate  Car  Rentals 

✓ Corporate  Management  Reports 

✓ Customer  Care  Program 

"Travellers  24  Hour  Emergency  Service" 

✓ Senior  Corporate  Consultants 

✓ A Full  Service  American  Express  Travel  Agency 

roy  alcity  travel@  golden.net 

763-3520 

Royal  Plaza  (Paisley  and  Norfolk) 

ftewei  Agency 


AMERICAN! 


Representative 
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Landlocked  Quebec 
seals  draw  research, 
government  attention 


Jennifer  Footman  of  Brampton 
captured  first  prize  in  a writing 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
Guelph  Alumnus  magazine  and 
ScotfaMcLeod  Inc.  She  receives 
$500  for  a short  story  called  Take 
a Stranger,  which  will  be  publish- 
ed in  the  next  issue  of  the  Guelph 
Alumnus.  Second  prize  of  $300 
goes  to  Jillian  Horton  of  London; 
the  $200  third  prize  goes  to 
Guelph  graduate  Robert  Nielsen 
of  Waterdown. 

Footman  has  been  writing  since 
she  moved  to  Canada  with  her 
husband  and  three  sons  in  1979. 
Although  she  has  published  three 
books  of  poetry,  she  says  short- 
story  writing  is  a new  venue  for 
her.  Take  a Stranger  is  set  in  In- 
dia, Footman’s  birthplace,  and 
draws  on  the  author’s  own  expe- 


riences as  it  describes  the  feelings 
of  a young  woman  finding  a place 
for  herself  in  a new  country. 

Horton  won  second  prize  for  her 
short  story  Bread.  Originally 
from  Alberta,  she  is  completing  a 
master’s  degree  in  creative  writ- 
ing at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  She  has  also  had  some 
success  as  a playwright  and  will 
see  her  work  Dayenu  performed 
in  December  at  the  Winnipeg 
Jewish  Theatre. 

Nielsen  runs  a small  publishing 
company  in  Waterdown  called 
Potlatch  Publications  and  teaches 
creative  writing.  He  completed  a 
master’s  degree  in  English  at 
Guelph  in  1971  and  is  currently 
writing  two  books.  One  is  a col- 
lection of  essays  that  will  include 
his  winning  entry,  Life  with  the 


Black  Death. 

The  annual  Guelph  Alum- 
nus/ScotiaMcLeod  writing  com- 
petition was  established  by  the 
magazine  and  its  alumni  advisory 
board  to  encourage  and  recognize 
the  work  of  beginning  writers. 
More  than  450  entries  of  poetry, 
short  stories  and  essays  were  re- 
ceived this  year. 

Judges  were  Iris  Tupholme,  edi- 
tor-in-chief at  HarperCollins 
Canada  Ltd.;  Dan  Melanson,  edi- 
tor of  Info  Canada ; and  retired  U 
of  G English  professor  Linda 
Marshall. 

The  deadline  for  submissions 
for  the  1997  competition  is  July 
15.  For  details,  call  Alumnus  edi- 
tor Mary  Dickieson  in  Communi- 
cations and  Public  Affairs  at  Ext. 
8706.0 


Jenny  Tye 

Office  of  Research 

Believing  an  animal  population  is 
worth  protecting  is  one  thing; 
proving  it  is  another. 

But  with  the  help  of  Prof.  Dave 
Lavigne,  Zoology,  that’s  just 
what  PhD  student  Richard  Smith 
did.  Smith  demonstrated  that  a 
subspecies  of  harbor  seals  living 
in  Lacs  Des  Loups  Marin  (Lower 
Seal  Lakes)  on  the  Ungava  penin- 
sula of  northern  Quebec  is  iso- 
lated from  ocean  seal  popula- 
tions. 

With  the  evidence  he  collected, 
Smith  wrote  a report  describing 
how  and  why  these  animals  could 
easily  become  extinct  through  hu- 
man and  natural  disturbance.  As  a 
result,  the  seal  population  was  re- 
cently added  to  the  “vulnerable” 
category  of  Canada’s  endangered 
species  list  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Status  of  Endangered  Wildlife 
in  Canada. 

Smith  says  much  can  be  learned 
from  these  animals. 

“Protecting  this  seal  subspecies 
is  important  because  it’s  a popu- 
lation unique  to  Canada.  They’re 
also  providing  us  with  a rare  op- 
portunity to  leam  more  about  the 
effect  seals  have  on  their  ecosys- 
tem.” 

The  seals  ( Phoca  vitulina  mel- 
lonae)  of  Lacs  Des  Loups  Marin 
differ  slightly  in  appearance  and 
behavior  from  the  common  har- 
bor seals  (Phoca  vitulina)  that  ex- 
ist on  the  Pacific,  Atlantic  and 
Arctic  coasts  of  Canada.  No  one 
is  really  sure  how  a typically  salt- 
water native  has  come  to  live 
solely  in  the  Quebec  lakes;  no 
other  population  of  harbor  seals  is 
known  to  live  in  fresh  water  year 
round.  The  most  popular  theory 
suggests  that  the  population  was 
first  trapped  inland  by  glacier 
movements  during  the  last  Ice 
Age,  about  8,000  years  ago. 

Smith  believes  that  over  time,  it 
was  this  isolation  that  led  to  the 
seals’  unique  development.  He 
also  believes  their  unique  charac- 
teristics, limited  range  and  small 
numbers  make  them  vulnerable  to 


human  interference.  Because 
ocean  harbor  seals  aren’t  in  dan- 
ger, however,  the  Lacs  Des  Loups 
Marin  seals  couldn’t  be  added  to 
the  endangered  species  list  until  it 
was  demonstrated  that  they’re 
truly  distinct  and  completely  iso- 
lated. 

As  evidence,  Smith  used  satel- 
lite transmitters  attached  to  the 
seals  to  monitor  if  they  ever  left 
the  lake  to  visit  the  ocean.  In  ad- 
dition, he  compared  DNA,  skull 
structure  and  tissue  traces  of  the 
element  carbon  — which  indi- 
cates whether  animals  have  been 
feeding  in  fresh  or  saltwater  — in 
lake  and  ocean  harbor  seals. 

The  study  results  confirm  that 
this  subspecies  is  distinct  and 
truly  landlocked.  Smith  used  the 
results  in  the  report  that  led  to  the 
animal’s  protection. 

He  is  still  studying  the  lake 
seals,  but  has  turned  his  focus  to 
learning  more  about  the  seals  and 
their  unique  relationship  with  the 
freshwater  organisms  also  living 
in  Lacs  Des  Loups  Marin.  By 
monitoring  levels  of  nitrogen, 
which  naturally  accumulates  over 
time  in  the  tissues  of  all  plants  and 
animals,  he  is  determining  the  po- 
sition of  the  seals  in  a freshwater 
food  web.  Organisms  contain 
more  or  less  nitrogen  depending 
on  the  composition  of  their  diets. 

This  part  of  his  research  is  still 
in  progress,  but  Smith  believes 
the  information  gathered  by  these 
lake  studies  could  potentially  be 
applied  to  the  food  web  of  the 
ocean. 

“Due  to  the  complexity  of  the 
ocean  food  web,  no  one  really 
knows  what  effects  the  animals 
have  on  other  organisms  around 
them.  The  role  of  the  seals  in  a 
saltwater  environment  will  be- 
come more  apparent  as  we  leam 
about  how  seals  behave  in  a sim- 
ple lake  system.” 

This  study  is  funded  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  of  Canada, 
the  International  Marine  Mam- 
mal Association  and  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund.  □ 


People  hoping  to  get  a spot  in  U of  G’s  turf  managers'  course  wait  patiently  at  the  Office  of  Open  Leamina 
noon  registration  Nov.  1 . Steve  Dolan,  far  right,  drove  from  Ottawa  to  secure  the  number  one  spot  in  line 


7 a.m. 


number  one  spot  in  line  at 
Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 


Turf’s  up! 

Wave  of  applicants  turns  out  for  popular  managers’  course 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

The  lineup  wasn’t  as  long  as  it  might  have  been  for 
tickets  to  a Tragically  Hip  concert,  but  the  30  people 
who  lined  up  at  the  Office  of  Open  Learning  all 
morning  recently  were  just  as  determined  to  get  a spot 
in  the  University’s  annual  turf  managers’  course. 

Registration  for  the  four-week  course,  which  runs 
Feb.  3 to  28,  began  at  noon  Nov.  1 , but  because  there 
are  only  50  spaces  available,  registration  is  on  a 
first-come,  first-deposit  basis. 

Steve  Dolan,  who  drove  from  Ottawa  to  secure  the 
number  one  spot  in  line  at  7 a.m.,  says  he  wanted  to 
get  to  the  University  early  because  he  heard  that  the 
course  fills  up  quickly.  “I  figured  this  would  be  my 
best  bet  to  get  a spot  in  the  course,”  he  says.  “I  was 
told  that  it  filled  up  in  about  15  minutes  last  year.” 

It  took  about  the  same  amount  of  time  to  fill  the 
course  this  year.  To  make  registration  as  fair  as 
possible  for  everyone  interested  in  the  program,  the 
Office  of  Open  Learning  sent  out  brochures  in  time 
for  everyone  to  receive  one  before  registration 
opened.  The  noon-hour  time  was  set  to  be  fair  to 
people  calling  from  outside  Ontario. 

“It’s  always  been  a challenge  deciding  what  would 
be  the  fairest  way  to  have  people  register,”  says 
Belinda  Jardim,  a program  manager  in  Open  Learn- 
ing. “Generally,  the  people  in  line  are  from  southern 
Ontario.  But  it  isn’t  convenient  or  feasible  for  people 
out  west  or  out  east  to  come  to  Guelph  to  line  up.  So, 
we  set  up  extra  phone  and  fax  lines  to  accommodate 
those  people.” 

Jardim  says  that  between  10  and  20  per  cent  of  the 


people  registered  in  the  course  are  from  out  of  prov- 
ince. 

James  Roberts  of  Caledon  sat  in  his  truck  in  the 
parking  lot  from  about  6:30  to  7:30  a.m.,  waiting  for 
other  people  to  show  up.  His  waiting  cost  him  a 
prime  spot  in  line;  he  ended  up  being  third. 

“It’s  a really  important  program,”  says  Roberts. 
‘It’s  by  far  the  most  respected  short  program  in  the 
country.” 

The  reason  the  program  is  so  respected  is  because 
it’s  largely  hands-on,  says  Jardim.  ‘It’s  a unique 
program  of  its  kind  offered  in  Canada.  We  can  only 
take  50  people  before  we  start  to  lose  that  practical 
dynamic.” 

Gared  Gullett  of  Brampton,  who  took  the  two-year 
golf  course  technician  program  at  Seneca  College,  is 
hoping  this  course  will  help  him  get  abetter  job.  ‘It’s 
another  piece  of  paper  to  put  on  my  r6sum6,”  he  says. 
‘It  could  be  the  difference  between  the  job  I have 
now  and  having  my  own  golf  course.” 

The  turf  managers’  course  is  taught  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  and  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute’s  GM  Frost 
Research  and  Information  Centre.  It  is  led  by  U of  G 
faculty  and  members  of  the  turfgrass  industry. 

Since  1969,  more  than  1,000  students  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  program,  which  is  designed  to  provide 
turf  industry  personnel  with  knowledge  in  all  aspects 
of  turf  culture  and  management.  The  course  is  aimed 
at  people  in  all  segments  of  the  turf  industry,  includ- 
ing golf  courses,  lawn  and  landscaping,  sports  turf 
and  sod  production.  □ 


Brampton  writer  wins  Alumnus  contest 


TURKEY  “YULE”  LOVE! 

Remember  us  this  holiday  season  for 
Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 
Turkeys,  Capons,  Ducks  & Geese 
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NOTICES 


Blue  Christmas 

The  Campus  Ministry  and  Coun- 
selling Unit  are  offering  a non-de- 
nominational  memorial  service 
for  those  who  are  grieving  a loss 
at  Christmas  time  Dec.  5 at  5 p.m. 
in  Room  103  of  the  University 
Centre. 

Environmentally  speaking 

Environmental  Science  Sympo- 
sium 1997  runs  Feb.  1 from  9 a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  on  campus.  This 
year’s  theme  is  ‘Think  Globally, 
Act  Locally.”  The  day  will  include 
a wide  range  of  workshops,  a 
panel  discussion  on  “Green  Con- 
sumerism” and  a film.  Cost  is  $7 
general,  $5  for  students.  Pre-reg- 
istration runs  Jan.  23, 24  and  27  to 
29  in  the  University  Centre  court- 
yard. For  more  information,  call 
Katherine  Bitzer  at  Ext  78957. 

Craft  sale 

The  Arboretum  Centre  is  hosting 
the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy  craft  sale 
Dec.  8 from  noon  to  6 p.m.  Forty 
artisans  will  have  their  crafts  on 
display.  Babysitting  and  refresh- 
ments will  be  available.  Parking  is 
free. 

Ice  cream  technology 

U of  G and  Durham  College  pre- 
sent a course  on  ice  cream  technol- 
ogy Dec.  2 to  6.  The  week-long 
course  provides  participants  with 
knowledge  of  the  production, 
processing  and  quality  features  of 
ice  cream.  Cost  is  $995.  Enrol- 
ment is  limited.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning  at  Ext.  3956. 

Christmas  bazaar 
Dr.  William  Tytler  Public  School 
at  131  Ontario  St.  will  hold  a 
Christmas  bazaar  and  bake  sale 
Nov.  30  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


ual  Energy  Contest,  c/o  Group 
Multimedia  Network  Corp.,  70 
Jefferson  Ave.,  Toronto  M6K 
1Y4. 

Internationa]  research 

The  deadline  to  apply  for  the 
Young  Canadian  Researchers 
Award  is  Jan.  1 5, 1 997.  The  award 
provides  support  to  graduate  stu- 
dents for  three  to  1 2 months  to  do 
thesis  research  on  sustainable  and 
equitable  development,  primarily 
in  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia. 
For  more  information,  contact  the 
International  Development  Re- 
search Centre  at  613-236-6163, 
Ext  2098,  or  fax  to  6 1 3-563-08 1 5. 

Art  for  kids 

Saturday  art  classes  for  children 
aged  five  to  1 2 run  from  Jan.  1 1 to 
March  1 at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  Classes  will  focus  on 
themes  in  contemporary  art.  They 
run  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  for  chil- 
dren seven  to  12  and  1 to  5 p.m. 
for  children  five  to  seven.  The  fee 
is  $70  for  members,  $80  for  non- 
members.  Register  in  person  only 
during  art  centre  operating  hours. 
For  more  information,  call  837- 
0010. 

World  AIDS  Day 

The  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County  and  the 
Wellington-Dufferin-Guelph 
Health  Unit  invite  the  community 
to  join  them  to  raise  awareness  of 
HIV/AIDS  on  World  AIDS  Day 
Dec.  1.  A candlelight  walk  and 
vigil  will  end  in  a ceremony  and 
celebration  of  remembrance.  Red 
ribbons  will  be  available  at  the  site 
of  the  vigil.  For  more  information 
about  the  time  and  location  of  the 
vigil,  call  the  health  unit  at  821- 
2370  or  the  AIDS  committee  at 
763-2255. 


Visual  energy 

Samsung  is  sponsoring  a digital 
art  contest  to  showcase  Canadian 
talent.  Submissions  are  due  by 
Jan.  15.  For  more  information  or 
to  enter  a submission,  write  to  Vis- 


Middle  Ages  music 

The  Tactus  Vocal  Ensemble  will 
perform  Christmas  music  from  the 
Middle  Ages  Renaissance  at  the 
Arkell  Schoolhouse  Gallery  Dec. 
6 at  8 p.m.  Guest  artists  will  per- 
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form  on  period  instruments.  Tick- 
ets are  $12.  For  more  information 
or  reservations,  call  Geraldine 
Ysselstein  at  763-7528. 

A carolling  we  go 

Join  Guelph  Museums  staff  as 
they  carol  the  McCrae  House 
neighborhood  Dec.  12  from  7 to  9 
p.m.  Carollers  will  return  to 
McCrae  House  for  hot  chocolate 
and  cider.  For  more  information, 
call  836-1221. 

Choir  performs 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Music  Soci- 
ety will  stage  a performance  of  the 
Bach  Magnificat  and  Respighi’s 
Laud  to  the  Nativity  Dec.  8 at  3 
p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady.  The 
concert  will  feature  the  Guelph 
Chamber  Choir  and  Symphony 
Hamilton.  Tickets  are  $15  gen- 
eral, $12  for  students  and  seniors, 
and  are  available  at  the  door  and 
the  UC  box  office  or  by  calling 
Ext.  6580. 


Arboretum  calendar 

The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  has 
produced  a 1 997  calendar  of  pho- 
tos of  the  Arboretum.  Cost  is  $15. 
The  calendars  can  be  purchased  at 
the  Arboretum  or  ordered  by  call- 
ing Ext.  2113. 

A mouse  by  the  tale 

“Mouse  Tales,”  a children’s  show 
combining  puppetry  and  classical 
music,  comes  to  the  Arboretum 
Dec.  11  at  6:30  p.m.  Staged  by 
Waterwood  Theatre  Projects  Inc., 
the  show  features  stories,  poems 
and  rhymes  about  mice.  For  ticket 
information,  call  Ext.  2113. 

Awards  on  Web 

Information  about  International 
Council  for  Canadian  Studies 
awards  is  available  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  at  www.iccs-ciec.ca. 
The  information  is  provided  by 
the  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams. 


Stringing  along 

The  Suzuki  String  School  of 
Guelph  presents  a “Snowflake 
Concert”  Dec.  7 at  10:30  a.m.  at 
Westwood  United  Church,  577 
Willow  Rd.  The  school’s  140  stu- 
dents will  perform  music  by  such 
composers  as  Fiocco,  Bartok, 
Bach,  Breval  and  Seitz.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

PSA  to  meet 

The  Professional  Staff  Associa- 
tion will  hold  a ratification  meet- 
ing for  the  proposed  memo- 
randum of  settlement  on  1996/97 
salary  and  benefits  discussions 
with  U of  G Nov.  29  from  noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  in  Room  200  of  the 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology 
Building.  Only  current  PSA  mem- 
bers can  vote.  Copies  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement  are  available 
from  the  PSA  office  and  members 
of  the  executive.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


1987  Nissan  Sentra,  four-door, 
grey,  five-speed,  clutch,  radiator 
and  front  brake  pads  recently  re- 
placed, good  condition,  regularly 
serviced,  118,000  kilometres, 
Jim,  821-7668. 

1986  Honda  Accord  LX,  four- 
door  sedan,  power  steering  and 
brakes,  premium  sound  system, 
great  condition,  all  service  re- 
cords available,  118,000  kilome- 
tres, Ext  6683  or  837-9665. 

New  Sunbeam  breadmaker;  Oster 
mixmaster,  food  processor, 
blender,  slow  cooker,  new;  Sears 
Kenmore  vacuum  with  beater  bar; 
Honda  Prelude  bra,  822-3129. 
Large  three-cushion  couch  and 
matching  loveseat,  beige/brown 
tones  with  wood  trim,  good  con- 
dition, 824-3027. 

Three  suitcases:  24/17,  26/19, 
26/20  with  wheels;  rollaway 
foldup  cot  with  good  mattress; 
Melnor  heater;  electric  organ,  32 
keys;  600  LP  records,  1930s- 
1980;  plug-in  interior  car  heater, 
824-1292. 

Aquarium,  1 1 5 gallons,  complete 
system  for  salt  or  fresh  water, 
stand,  under-gravel  filter  with 
two  powerheads,  biowheel/canis- 
ter  filter,  heaters,  air  lights,  rocks, 
plants,  1 3 fish  (optional),  Kevin, 
822-4614. 


FOR  SALE 


Lange  girl’s  skates,  size  10/11, 
hardly  worn,  white  with  pink  in- 
ner boot,  837-3809. 

Twelve  acres  near  Durham,  beau- 
tiful private  lot  overlooking 
Saugeen  Valley,  mostly  hard- 
wood forest  on  rolling  hills,  on 
year-round  maintained  road, 
close  to  services,  zoned  es- 
tate/residential, Ann,  Ext.  2377. 


WANTED 


Full-time  day-care  provider, 
Monday  to  Friday,  starting  mid- 
December,  Ext.  3438  or  763- 
7430. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  house,  Exhibi- 
tion Park,  Jan.  1 to  June  1997, 
$1,000  a month  plus  utilities, 
Brian,  Ext.  3868  or  824-7230. 

Room  for  quiet  non-smoker, 
laundry,  air  conditioning,  10- 
minute  drive  to  campus,  available 
Jan.  1,  $395  a month,  821-0207. 

Furnished  room  with  private  bath 
and  kitchen,  parking,  laundry, 
close  to  Stone  Road  Mall,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  $415  a month 
inclusive,  Ext.  6683  or  837-9665. 


FOR  RENT 


Large  one-bedroom  apartment  in 
family  home,  close  to  campus  and 
bus  route,  laundry,  parking,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  suitable  for  pri- 
vate person,  824-4494. 

Two-bedroom  apartment, ce- 
ramic-tile foyer,  hardwood 
floors,  fully  equipped  kitchen, 
television/VCR,  sound  system, 
Jacuzzi  ensuite  off  master  bed- 
room, accommodation  available 
nightly,  weekly  or  monthly  for 
visiting  executive  guests  or 
friends  of  University  staff,  Carol, 
821-5977  or  823-1857. 


AVAILABLE 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home 
while  you  travel,  Cobi,  Ext.  6373, 
836-8086  or  e-mail  cdem- 
mers@uoguelph.ca. 

Housesitter  for  winter  semester, 
non-smoker,  will  take  care  of  pets 
and  maintain  house  or  apartment 
in  exchange  for  reduced  rent, 
Sheila,  1-519-742-3393. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  retirees  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Items  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  fax  to  824-7962 
or  e-mail  lgraham@exec.admin. 
uoguelph.ca.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext  6581. 


For  All  Your 
Household 
Cleaning 
Needs 

Weekly  ♦ Biweekly  ♦ Monthly 
or  Just  a One-Time  Clean! 
References  Available.  Bonded. 
Please  call  Christine 

836-1996 


PERFECT  FAMIL  Y HOME 
IN  VILLAGE  OF  ROCKWOOD 

Gorgeous  3 bedroom  bungalow  located  on  a quiet  street. 

This  home  is  in  immaculate  condition  & features  a high  efficiency  gas  furnace; 
large  country  kitchen;  sunken  living  room  with  cathedral  ceiling  and  gas  fireplace; 
4 piece  bath;  main  floor  laundry  room.  Completely  finished  lower  level  with 
25'  x 24'  rec  room  with  woodburning  stone  fireplace;  3 piece  bath;  play/teen 
room;  office;  storage  room  & fruit  cellar. 

This  home  sits  on  a large  landscaped  lot  with  L-shaped  in-ground  pool; 
concrete  patio  & spacious  multi-level  deck. 

This  home  is  realistically  priced  at  $185,500.  A must  see 
208  Queen  Street,  Rockwood 

or  call  (519)  856-4424  for  appointment  to  view 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  28 

Teaching  Support  Services 
Workshop  - “Course  Outlines”  is 
the  focus  of  a workshop  for  new 
faculty  at  10  a.m.  in  Day  Hall  125. 

Concert  - The  University  of 
Guelph  Concert  Winds  con- 
ducted by  John  Goddard  perform 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

Pathobiology  Seminar  - Gradu- 
ate student  Colin  McKerlie  con- 
siders “Investigations  of  the 
Trafficking  Patterns  and  Immune 
Functions  of  Interstitial  Lung 
Lymphocytes:  A Murine  Model 
for  Respiratory  Disease”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Pathobiology  2152. 

Human  Biology  & Nutritional 
Sciences  Seminar  - ‘The  Effects 
of  Exercise  and  Caffeine  on  Plate- 
let Aggregation”  is  the  topic  of 
Tracy  Howard-Tripp  at  noon  in 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  336. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  29 

Economics  Seminar  - Victor 
Aguirregabiria  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  examines 
‘The  Value  of  Temporary  Con- 
tracts for  the  Firm:  Evidence  from 
the  Spanish  Reform  of  the  Labor 
Market”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 236. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Squab- 
bles, a Marshall  Karp  comedy  di- 
rected by  John  Snowdon,  runs  at 
8 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum.  Doors 
open  at  6 p.m.,  with  a buffet  at 
6:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $45. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Orchestra 
conducted  by  Henry  Janzen  per- 
forms at  8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Admission  is  $8. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  30 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - The  com- 
edy Squabbles  runs  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Arboretum.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.,  with  a buffet  at  6:30  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $45. 


Concert  - John  McDermott  per- 
forms at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $24  at  the  UC 
box  office. 


SUNDAY,  Dec.  1 

Arboretum  - Come  learn  about 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  forest 
on  a free  nature  walk  leaving  from 
the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  4 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “De- 
signing Photoregulated  Ion  Chan- 
nels and  Enzymes”  is  the  topic  of 
Andrew  Woolley  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  at  noon  in  Mac- 
Naughton  222. 


THURSDAY,  Dec.  5 

Economics  Seminar  - Lars 
Ljungqvist  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, Bank  of  Chicago,  discusses 
‘The  European  Unemployment 
Dilemma”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 236. 

Concert  - Frank  Mills  performs 
at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $24  at  the  UC  box 
office. 


FRIDAY,  Dec.  6 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“The  Effects  of  TGF-B  on  the 
Modulation  of  Cytochrome  P4SC 
2a5”  is  the  topic  of  graduate  stu- 
dent James  Gilmore  at  12:30  p.m. 
in  OVC  1642. 

Economics  Seminar  - Cliff 
Huang  of  Vanderbilt  University 
discusses  “A  Monetary  Target 
Model:  The  Case  of  Taiwan”  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  236. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Squab- 
bles, a Marshall  Karp  comedy  di- 
rected by  John  Snowdon,  runs  at 
8 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum.  Doors 
open  at  6 p.m.,  with  a buffet  at 
6:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $45. 


10th 

Anniversary 


carin^rru hands 


Therapeutic  Massage 


Carwin  Hartwick  R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist 
NISA  Practitioner 
CranioSacral  Therapy 


150  Woolwich  St. 
Guelph,  Ontario 
N1H3V3 
(519)  836-9193 


"Serving  Guelph  and  area  Since  1986 " 


SATURDAY,  Dec.  7 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - The  com- 
edy Squabbles  runs  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Arboretum.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $45. 

SUNDAY,  Dec.  8 

Arboretum  - Come  learn  about 
“Wonderful  Winter  Wood”  on  a 
free  nature  walk  leaving  from  the 
nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

Craft  sale  - The  Arboretum  Cen- 
tre is  hosting  a Sugar  Plum  Fairy 
craft  sale  from  noon  to  6 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  11 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Breast 
Cancer,  Aromatic  Amines  and 
Solid-Phase  Microextraction 
(SPME)”  is  the  topic  of  Lillian 
DeBruin  at  noon  in  Mac- 
Naughton  222. 


WORSHIP 

The  Campus  Ministry  is  offering 
a Taize  service  Dec.  1 at  7 p.m.  in 
Room  103  of  the  University  Cen- 
tre. This  is  an  ecumenical  Chris- 
tian service  originating  in  France, 
featuring  chanting,  meditation, 
prayer  and  candlelight. 

Catholic  Eucharist  is  Sunday  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  Thombrough  100. 

Muslim  worship  services  run 
Fridays  at  1 p.m.  in  UC  533.  □ 


Personal  Home 
Cleaning 

Before  there  were  cleaning  learns’'  or 
cleaning  “systems'*  there  were 
personal  home  cleaners. 

♦ Old  Fashioned  Cleaning 
+ Same  Cleaner  each  time 


yin,  m <j  m 

Thinking  of  going  south  this  winter  or  at  March  Break??  Give  us  a call  for  GREA  T rates!! 
“2-for-l"  cruises . . . tour  operators  early  booking  discounts,  unique  tour  programs 
and  much,  much  more! 

Don’t  be  disappointed . . . call  our  professionals  today!! 


Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 

Phone  (519)  836-0061 


✓ FREE  Ticket/Brochure  delivery  to 
University  of  Guelph 

✓ Business  and  Leisure  Travel  Specialists 


CLEANING  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS? 
Call  today 


Carpet  & Upholstery  Cleaning 

Air  Duct  Cleaning 

Gift  Certificates  Available 


STEAMATIC. 

loul  clrinint  i rcuontion  ts  S'  wm  » /-» 

836-7340 


"The  People  You  Can  Trust’ 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


m 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

12 

15 

16 

19 

20 

■ 21 

ACROSS 

1.  Dennis  the 
Menace's  dog 
5.  Sack 
8.  Outcome 

10.  Pequod’s 
captain 

12.  -dealer 

1 3.  Narratives 

15.  Norse  goddess 

16.  “Gone  With  the 
Wind"  actress 

18.  Extend  partly 
over 

19.  Hops  drier 

21.  Murmuring 
sound 

22.  Hindu  deity 

23.  Reverential 
fear 

25.  Rotenone 
source 

27.  Fred 

Flintstone's  pet 

29.  Price  and 
Stevens 

30.  Openness 

32.  Cut  wood 

33.  Singer 
Williams 

34.  Baseball 
official 

36.  Wound  mark 

40.  Golf  score 

41.  Playing  card 
pip 

43.  Hurry 

44.  Urbane 

46.  “ of  the 

Lost  Ark" 


. Aquatic  contest  20. 
. Vital  organ 
. Siesta  22. 

. Closely  related 

24. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
30. 


DOWN 


Staggers 
Do  with 
Moon  phase 
Sheep  wool  31. 

British  health  32. 

resort  35. 

Exclamation  of  37. 

surprise  38. 

Exhibition  39. 

place  41. 

Ostrich 

Group  of  three  42. 


“The  Birds" 
actress 
Closes  the 
curtains 
Court 

Period  of  time 
King  of  Argos 
Reserved 
Puts  the 
finishing 
touches  on 
Herb  of  grace 
Ankle  injury 
Swimmer  Spitz 
Root  for 
Ethereal 
Legal  matter 
Hangman's 
rope 

Ocean  motion 
By  way  of 
Recombinant 
letters 


CANVISION  0-0 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of  Quality 
& Designer  frames  in  the 
area:  Polo,  Gucci,  Christian 
Dior,  Safilo,  Giorgio 
Armani  & More! 

766-7676 
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Choir  repertoire  has 
international  flavor 


Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  preparator  Verne  Harrison  gives  students  enrolled  in  the  “Museum  Studies" 
seminar  a tour  of  the  centre's  storage  vaults  and  uses  the  Tom  Thomson  masterpiece  The  Drive  to  discuss 
the  care  of  paintings.  Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 


Fine  art  students  get  a good  picture 
of  what  it’s  like  to  run  a museum 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre is  giving  fine-art  students  the 
opportunity  of  a lifetime. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Art  of- 
fers a seminar  course  in  conjunc- 
tion with  MSAC  that  not  only 
deals  with  historical  matters  re- 
lated to  the  role  of  the  art  museum 
in  western  life  and  the  critical  pro- 
gramming and  management  of  a 
contemporary  one,  but  when  it's 
possible,  students  also  experience 
the  day-to-day  activities  of  run- 
ning the  centre. 

The  course  is  made  up  mostly  of 
studio  and  art  history  students  in 
their  last  two  years  of  study.  It's 
offered  every  second  year  to  20 
students,  who  are  normally  in  the 
top  10  per  cent  of  their  class. 

‘The  demand  is  far  greater  than 
the  supply  of  spaces,”  says  Prof. 
Chandler  Kirwin,  co-instructor  of 
the  “Museum  Studies”  seminar. 
“It’s  a real  opportunity  for  some 
of  our  more  advanced  and  imagi- 
native students  to  find  out  about 
museum  life.” 

Judy  Nasby,  MSAC  director 
and  co-instructor  of  the  course, 
says  the  main  goal  is  to  develop 
critical  thinking  about  issues  in- 
volved in  curating  an  exhibition. 
The  students  are  involved  in  de- 
veloping a thesis  for  an  exhibition 
— selecting  work,  doing  original 
research  and  writing  about  the  art 
and  artists.  Essentially,  they  are 
involved  in  running  a major  art 
centre  as  they  leam  about  collec- 
tion management,  art  conserva- 
tion, exhibition  design  and  pre- 
senting the  visual  arts  to  the 
public. 

“We  also  hope  that  when  stu- 
dents are  finished  the  course,  they 
have  a good  overview  of  the  art 
world  — public  galleries,  dealers, 
artist-run  spaces,  collectors  and 
the  role  that  government  sponsor- 
ship plays  in  the  arts  in  Canada,” 
says  Nasby. 

The  students  work  in  small 
teams  to  develop  an  actual  show 
on  paper,  including  a dummy 
catalogue.  They  work  within 
funding  guidelines  provided  by 
the  Canada  Arts  Council,  but 
Nasby  says  they  are  spared  the 
task  of  preparing  a budget  and 


finding  the  funding. 

“In  the  years  we’ve  taught  the 
course,  many  students  have  de- 
cided to  continue  in  the  museum 
world,  go  on  to  get  advanced  de- 
grees in  art  history  or  museumol- 
ogy  or  do  an  MFA,”  says  Kirwin. 
‘There’s  a high  percentage  of  stu- 
dio students  in  the  course  who  get 
to  see  how  the  art  world  works, 
which  is  useful  when  they  go  on 
to  display  their  own  work.” 

Fourth-year  student  Carmen 
Victor  says  she  learning  more 
from  the  course  than  she  ex- 
pected. 

‘This  course  is  a definite  insight 
into  many  aspects  of  the  art 
world,”  she  says.  “It’ s great  for  all 
art  students  interested  in  any  as- 
pect of  the  art  world,  whether  it’s 
curating  or  creating  art.” 

Nasby  says  the  students  who 
take  this  seminar  go  on  to  teach, 
work  in  public  galleries  or  related 
art  organizations  or  go  into  busi- 
nesses such  as  a commercial  gal- 
lery or  working  for  auction 
houses. 

Some  students  from  the  course 
will  have  an  additional  opportu- 
nity to  gain  work  experience  in 


their  field  because  Kirwin  and 
Nasby  select  up  to  four  interns  to 
work  at  the  centre  as  independent- 
study  students.  They  not  only  get 
more  experience,  but  a course 
credit  as  well.  For  the  credit,  they 
write  a paper  based  on  research  on 
an  aspect  of  the  centre’s  3,000- 
piece  permanent  collection  or  art 
education. 

The  gallery  also  takes 
work/study  students  (usually 
two)  who  serve  as  gallery  atten- 
dants and  give  tours  to  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students. 
Other  students  work  at  the  art  cen- 
tre as  volunteers  helping  with 
children’s  art  classes  or  promo- 
tion. 

“What  the  art  centre  provides  is 
a first-hand  experience  in  work- 
ing with  original  works  of  art,” 
says  Kirwin.  “And  those  selected 
to  work  here  get  an  opportunity  to 
expand  the  experience.  Without 
the  art  centre,  we’d  be  just  another 
regional  institution  in  fine  art, 
even  though  Guelph  is  so  close  to 
Toronto.”  □ 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

University  of  Guelph  Choir  direc- 
tor Marta  McCarthy  is  taking  the 
choir  to  some  faraway  places. 

Now  in  her  second  year  as  choir 
director,  McCarthy  is  using  folk 
songs  from  around  the  world  in 
this  year’s  program,  including  a 
South  African  suite  in  the  Nguni 
language  and  Japanese  children’s 
songs. 

“I’m  hoping  that  it’ll  be  enter- 
taining for  the  audience  as  well  as 
a learning  experience  for  us,”  she 
says. 

The  U of  G Chamber  Music  En- 
semble, which  is  also  under 
McCarthy’s  direction,  will  be 
performing  folk  songs  from  Hun- 
gary and  an  African-American 
spiritual  song. 

“When  you  plan  a program,  you 
don’t  want  to  limit  your  perform- 
ers, especially  in  a university  en- 
vironment, where  the  students  are 
always  growing  and  learning,” 
she  says. 

The  biggest  challenge  of  this 
program  for  choir  members  is 
learning  to  sing  in  another  lan- 
guage, says  McCarthy.  “Perform- 
ing in  a language  you’re  not  fa- 
miliar with  is  very  difficult.” 

It  helps  that  she,  herself,  is  flu- 
ent in  Italian  and  French  and 
knows  several  other  languages 
well  enough  to  perform  songs  in 
them. 

Among  the  music  McCarthy  has 
chosen  for  the  choir  are  some 
German  pieces  by  Brahms.  ‘To 
the  listener,  they  will  sound  sim- 
ple,” she  says,  “but  this  will  lead 
into  our  spring  performance  of  the 
Brahms  Requiem , which  is  in- 
tense, rich  and  dramatic.” 

Before  joining  U of  G, 
McCarthy  completed  her  under- 
graduate degree  at  the  University 


of  Toronto  and  studied  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 
She  then  did  a master’s  degree  at 
Westminster  Choir  College  in 
Princeton,  N.J. 

In  addition  to  leading  the  U of  G 
Choir,  she  directs  a Toronto 
church  choir,  teaches  and 
coaches.  She  teaches  piano  to  stu- 
dents in  their  late  teens  and  at  the 
beginner  performance  level.  As  a 
coach,  she  helps  university  stu- 
dents or  recent  graduates  with 
their  vocal  music. 

“My  job  is  to  focus  on  how  they 
can  bring  out  the  text  using  vari- 
ous techniques,”  she  says. 

Next  spring,  McCarthy  will  be 
directing  an  opera  for  Opera 
Buffa,  playing  piano  for  a Mozart 
opera  and  conducting  the  English 
version  of  Rossini’s  Cinder- 
ella.O 


Marta  McCarthy  throws  herself 
into  her  work  as  director  of  the 
University’s  choir. 

Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
President 


V acationers 

House 

Care 

“The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rates. 
Pets  too." 

Donald  L Pearson 
Associate  Partner 

(519)  821-2676 


GUARANTEED  PRICES  - Ask  lor  Details 

ywfiy 

TOP  QUALITY  SHOES  & ACCESSORIES 

2nd  PAIR  1/2  PRICE  or  PAY  NO  TAX 


100’s  of  Bools  & Shoes  Reduced  1/2  Price  or  Less! 

Dack's,  Rohde,  Kamik,  Santana,  Pajar,  Caressa, 

Liz  Ctairborne,  “Kamik;  Geronimo.  We  Carry  Waterproof 
Gortex  Bools  & Sheepskin  Bools  & Slippers 

Mon-Thurs.  930  a.m.-530  p.m. 

Guelph  (Downtown  Q07  A/ICfl  Friday  930  a.  m-830  p.m 


Making  sure 
your  future  is  financially 
secure  can  be  a challenge  in 
times  like  these.  Ensuring  that 
you  have  explored  all  of  the 
appropriate  alternatives  can  add  peace 
of  mind  before  and  after  retirement. 

Scotia  McLeod’s  Retirement 
Projection  has  been  designed  to  help  you  determine 
whether  your  current  saving  program  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  for  your  needs  through  your  retirement  years. 

Call  Joe  Scollard  today  to  obtain  a 
complimentary  personalized  Retirement  Projection.  By 
asking  12  simple  questions  he  will  be  able  to  illustrate 
what  your  financial  future  looks  like. 


Joe  Scollard 

Associate  Director 


763-0371 

or 

1-800-265-2999 

ScotiaMcLeod 

Building  Relationships  for  Life 


at  a glance  $4.2  million  pledged  for  ACCESS  Fund 


Members  of  the  ACCESS  Fund  volunteer  committee  gather  at  the  Nov,  29  Chancellor’s  Circle  dinner.  Front 
row,  from  left:  Mary  Beverley-Burton,  chair  Lincoln  Alexander  and  Hugh  Guthrie.  Back  row:  Ginty  Jocius,  Tony 
Arrell,  president  Mordechai  Rozanski  and  Hank  Van der  Pol.  Missing  from  photo  is  Marilyn  Robinson-Murray. 

Photo  - Martin  Schwalbe 


A time  for  sharing.  This 
year,  in  lieu  of  a campus- 
wide Christmas  party, 
members  of  the  University 
community  are  being 
encouraged  to  contribute  to 
a charity  of  their  choice.  A 
Food  Bank  drop-off  box 
will  be  set  up  in  the 
University  Centre  court- 
yard beginning  Dec.  6.  The 
Fire  Division  will  also  have 
a box  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Trent  Building  and  will 
deliver  a box  to  any 
department  on  campus  and 
pick  it  up  when  it’s  full. 
Many  departments  will  be 
holding  holiday  parties 
over  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  says  he  hopes  to 
drop  in  at  a number  of 
these  parties  and  personally 
express  season’s  greetings 
before  everyone  heads  off 
for  the  holiday  break. 

MET  report  due.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training’s  Advisory  Panel 
on  Future  Directions  for 
Postsecondary  Education  is 
expected  to  report  by  Dec. 
15.  Funding  levels  will  be 
announced  soon  afterwards. 

Christmas  schedule.  The 
last  issue  of  At  Guelph  for 
1996  is  Dec.  1 1 . The  first 
issue  in  the  new  year  will 
appear  Jan.  8. 

Thought  for  the  week 

Experience  is  the  hardest 
teacher  because  it  gives 
the  test  first,  then  the 
lesson. 

Anonymous 


by  Mary  Dickieson 

Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander 
and  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  shared  the  honor  Nov. 
29  of  officially  launching  U of  G’s 
ACCESS  Fund. 

At  the  annual  Chancellor’s  Cir- 
cle dinner,  they  announced  that 
$2.1  million  has  already  been 
raised  in  the  advance  phase  of  the 
ACCESS  fund-raising  campaign. 
Those  gifts  and  pledges  will  be 
matched  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment under  the  provisions  of 
its  short-term  Student  Opportu- 
nity Trust  Fund,  for  a launch  total 
of  $4.2  million.  The  money  will 
boost  essential  student-assistance 
endowments  at  U of  G. 

Alexander  chairs  a steering 
committee  of  volunteers  who  are 
leading  the  fund-raising  effort  for 
ACCESS.  Committee  members 
are  retired  zoology  professor 
Mary  Beverley-Burton,  Guelph 
lawyer  Hugh  Guthrie  and  U of  G 
alumni  Tony  Arrell,  Ginty  Jocius, 
Marilyn  Robinson-Murray  and 
Hank  Vander  Pol,  who  is  also 
chair  of  the  University’s  Parents’ 
Program. 

Working  with  U of  G profes- 
sional and  development  staff,  the 
committee  will  be  contacting 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity, alumni  and  friends  on  be- 
half of  the  ACCESS  campaign. 

‘The  strength  of  the  $2.1 -mil- 
lion advance  commitment  sug- 
gests a high  potential  to  exceed 
even  our  established  goal  of  $3.1 
million  in  gifts  and  pledges,”  says 
Mabley.  Matched  by  the  govern- 
ment program,  that  would  add 
more  than  $6  million  to  Guelph 
endowment  funds. 

Guests  at  the  dinner  included 
major  donors  to  the  University 
whose  annual  giving  exceeds 
$5,000.  The  Chancellor’s  Circle 
has  102  members,  including  59 
donors  at  the  $5,000  to  $10,000 
level  and  42  whose  gift  in  1995 
exceeded  $10,000. 


When  U of  G gift  circles  were 
first  established  in  1994,  Guelph 
had  only  a dozen  donors  who 
gave  at  that  level. 

“The  Chancellor’s  Circle  has 
experienced  one  of  the  most  rapid 
rates  of  growth  in  the  country,” 
says  Mabley.  In  1995,  its  mem- 
bers gave  a total  of  $ 1 , 1 0 1 ,500  to 
the  University. 

“The  Nov.  29  gathering  was  a 
chance  to  thank  Guelph’s  major 
donors  for  their  continuing  sup- 
port,” he  says,  “and  to  invite  them 
to  be  a part  of  this  rare  opportu- 


With  only  $20,500  needed  to  meet 
the  University’s  goal  of  $200,000, 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski 
has  officially  extended  the  cam- 
pus United  Way  campaign  until 
Christmas. 

“We’re  confident  that  we  will 
reach  our  goal  by  Christmas." 
says  Jim  Mahone,  co-chair  of  the 
campus  United  Way  appeal. 
“We’re  still  expecting  to  hear 
from  people  who  donated  last 
year  but  haven’t  sent  in  their 
pledge  cards  this  year.  And  there 
are  sdll  some  events  going  on.” 


nity  to  use  a dollar-for-dollar 
matching  fund-raising  program  to 
address  specifically  the  financial 
needs  of  university  students.” 
Under  the  guidelines  of  the  pro- 
vincial program  (see  page  3), 
ACCESS  will  receive  matching 
dollars  for  all  gifts  and  pledges 
received  before  March  31,  1997. 
Pledged  gifts  must  be  realized  by 
March  31,  1999.  Proceeds  from 
the  endowment  will  provide 
awards  to  Ontario  students  who 
demonstrate  financial  need  as 
well  as  academic  merit. 


The  committee  is  also  encourag- 
ing departments  to  continue  with 
dress-down  Fridays  and  asking 
employees  to  continue  contribut- 
ing $2  to  dress  down. 

The  grand-prize  draw  was  held 
at  the  United  Way  appreciation 
reception  Nov.  29.  Prof.  Ken 
Kasha,  Crop  Science,  won  the 
black-and-white  portrait  sitting 
courtesy  of  Trina  Koster.  Retiree 
Jessie  Townsend  won  the  U of  G 
watch  provided  by  Hospitality 
Services.  Graduate  student  Haja 
Kadarmideen  won  accommoda- 


Donors  to  ACCESS  can  con- 
tribute to  existing  needs-based 
scholarship  and  bursary  funds  or 
create  new  award  programs  that 
meet  the  provincial  guidelines. 

“It's  a great  program,"  says 
Beverley-Burton,  who  will  be 
contacting  members  of  the  cam- 
pus community  in  support  of 
ACCESS. 

She  says  that  through  her  years 
of  teaching,  she  came  to  realize 
what  a powerful  recruitment  tool 
scholarships  are  for  U of  G. 

Continued  on  page  3 


tions  for  two  at  Long  Lane  Or- 
chards in  Wiarton. 

The  Gabrielle  Hubert  Award  in 
recognition  of  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  U of  G United 
Way  campaign  was  presented  to 
Cathy  MacLean  of  the  OAC 
dean’s  office.  □ 
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There’s  still  time  to  give 


"•  Trade-  mi  rV  ol  CISC. 
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Gregory  Klages  of  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  shrouds  the  sculpture  Mask  by  Evan  Penny  in  the  Donald 
Forster  Sculpture  Park  to  recognize  the  eighth  annual  Day  Without  Art  Dec.  1.  The  international  Day  Without 
Art  celebrates  the  lives  of  artists  lost  to  AIDS-related  causes  and  offer  support  to  those  currently  dealing  with 
the  disease.  Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  examination  of  Rob 
Acorn,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  is  Dec.  9 at  9:10  a.m. 
in  Room  141  of  the  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  Building.  The 
thesis  is  “Effects  of  Microwave 
Energy  as  a Source  of  Supplemen- 
tal Heat  on  Growth,  Behavior  and 
Reproduction  of  Weaner  Pigs.” 
His  adviser  is  Prof.  Doug 
Morrison. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Mark  Kalin,  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry,  is  Dec.  10 
at  9 a.m.  in  Room  222  of  the  Mac- 
Naughton  Building.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Generation,  Capture  and 


Utility  of  1-Alkenesulfinyl  Chlo- 
rides.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Adrian 
Schwan. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Stephen  Miller,  De- 
partment of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  Dec.  1 0 at  9: 1 0 a.m.  in 
Room  141  of  the  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  Building.  The  the- 
sis is  “Studies  on  Genetic  Evalu- 
ation and  the  Effect  of  Milk  Yield 
on  Profit  Potential  in  a Multi- 
Breed  Beef  Cattle  Population.” 
His  adviser  is  Prof.  Jim  Wilton. 

The  final  examination  of 
Stephane  Cadieux,  an  M.Sc. 
candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Food  Science,  is  Dec.  12  at  10 


a.m.  in  Room  3301  of  Graham 
Hall.  The  thesis  is  “Charac- 
terization of  a Marine  Bacterium 
for  the  Production  of  Eicosapen- 
taenoic  Acid  in  Unsalted  Sweet 
Whey.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Mansel  Griffiths. 

The  final  examination  of 
Joumana  Ghandour,  an  MMS 
candidate  in  the  School  of  Hotel 
and  Food  Administration,  is  Dec. 
13  at  2 p.m.  in  Room  129  of  the 
FACS  Building.  The  thesis  is 
“Customer-Employee  Sexual 
Harassment:  A Study  in  the  Hotel 
Industry.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Julia  Christensen-Hughes. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Kulbir  Sandhu, 
Pathobiology,  is  Dec.  17  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  Room  101  of  the  Pathol- 
ogy Building.  The  thesis  is  “Viru- 
lence Attributes  of  Bovine  Vero- 
toxigenic  E.  coli  in  Relation  to 
Intestinal  Colonization.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Carlton  Gyles. 

The  final  examination  of 
Stephanie  Ounpuu,  a PhD  can- 
didate in  the  Department  of  Fam- 
ily Studies,  is  Dec.  19  at  9 a.m.  in 
the  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 
Centre.  The  thesis  is  “Methodo- 
logical Considerations  for  Appli- 
cations of  the  Transtheoretical 
Model.”  Her  adviser  is  Prof. 
Donna  Woolcott. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Kathleen  Schell,  Fam- 
ily Studies,  is  Jan.  8 at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  105  of  the  FACS  Building. 
Her  thesis  is  “Family/Peer  Link- 
ages: Adolescents  and  Fligh-Risk 
Behavior.”  Her  adviser  is  Prof. 
Susan  Lollis.  □ 
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Michaels  acting  associate 
dean  of  OAC  to  May  ’97 


Prof.  Tom  Michaels,  Crop  Sci- 
ence, is  acting  associate  dean  of 
OAC  until  May  1,  1997. 

A faculty  member  at  U of  G 
since  1982,  Michaels  earned  his 
PhD  in  plant  breeding  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  taught 
there  for  a year  before  coming  to 
Guelph.  He  continues  to  teach 
and  do  research  during  his  term  as 
acting  associate  dean. 

Provost  Iain  Campbell  says  that 
Michaels  will  assist  with  merger 
discussions  among  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  School 
of  Rural  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Rural 
Extension  Studies;  and  the  de- 
partments of  Crop  Science,  Hor- 
ticultural Science,  Land  Resource 


Prof.  Tom  Michaels 


Science  and  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy. He  will  also  facilitate  initia- 
tives with  the  Horticultural  Re- 
search Institute  of  Ontario.  □ 


Director  sought  for  TSS 


Applications  for  the  position  of 
director  of  Teaching  Support 
Services  (TSS)  are  invited  from 
any  full-time  faculty  member  at 
Guelph.  This  position  is  a 60-per- 
cent secondment  reporting  to  the 
associate  vice-president  (aca- 
demic), with  length  of  term  to  be 
negotiated. 

TSS  consists  of  three  units  — 
Instructional  Development  Sup- 
port, Learning  Technologies  Sup- 
port and  Classroom  Technical 


Support.  The  director  has  respon- 
sibility for  overall  administration 
and  instructional  development, 
co-ordinating  the  course  “Univer- 
sity Teaching:  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice,” chairing  the  TSS  Council 
and  providing  leadership  for 
teaching  and  learning. 

To  apply  for  the  position,  sub- 
mit a letter  of  interest  with  a back- 
ground statement  and  CV  to  Prof. 
Constance  Rooke,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic)  by  Dec.  9.0 


PUBLICATIONS 


“Video  in  Teaching  and  Scholar- 
ship,” an  article  by  Prof.  Kenneth 
Graham,  English,  about  his  expe- 
riences in  creating  videos  to  enrich 
students’  experience  and  under- 
standing of  English  literature,  ap- 
peared in  Interfaces:  Image  Texte 
Langage.  His  series  of  six  videos 
is  being  marketed  under  the  name 
VideoLit:  A Video  Lecture  Series 
in  English  Literature. 

Prof.  John  McMurtry,  Phi- 
losophy, is  author  of  “The  Social 
Immune  System  and  the  Cancer 


Stage  of  Capitalism,”  which  ap- 
peared in  Social  Justice  22:4.  It 
was  republished  in  abbreviated 
form  in  Canadian  Centre  for  Po- 
lice Alternatives  Monitor  13:3 
and  Economic  Reform  8:6. 

“Stereo  Kinetic  Interaction  Ef- 
fects Involving  Static  and  Slowly 
Moving  Identical  Figures,”  an  ar- 
ticle by  Prof.  David  Piggins,  Psy- 
chology, and  John  Wilson  and 
Jim  Robinson  of  the  University  of 
Wales,  appeared  in  Perceptual 
and  Motor  Skills  83.  □ 


Obituary 


Retired  animal  and  poultry  sci- 
ence professor  Fred  Jerome  of 
Guelph  died  Dec.  1 in  Groves 
Memorial  Community  Hospital 
in  Fergus.  He  was  89. 

Prof.  Jerome,  who  earned  his 
associate  diploma,  B.Sc.  and 
M.Sc.  from  OAC  in  the  1930s, 
was  a faculty  member  in  genet- 
ics and  animal  science  from 
1949  until  his  retirement  in 
1973.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  OAC  Alumni  Association 


and  served  on  the  board  of  the 
OAC  Alumni  Foundation.  In 
1 968,  he  established  a trust  fund 
to  help  build  the  University’s 
collection  of  Canadian  art. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Fae;  his  daughter,  Barbara,  of 
Guelph;  his  son,  David,  of 
Kitchener;  two  stepsons,  Les 
and  Vem  Ferrier  of  Guelph;  and 
several  grandchildren.  A funeral 
will  be  held  Dec.  5 at  2 p.m.  at 
Dublin  Street  United  Church.  □ 
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ACCESS  Fund  terms:  Information  for  prospective  supporters 


1.  All  pledges  and  gifts  to  the 
University  of  Guelph  ACCESS 
Fund  will  be  sought  for  and  ap- 
plied to  endowed  student  assist- 
ance. Awards  will  be  made  by  the 
University  on  the  basis  of  both 
demonstrated  financial  need  and 
merit. 

2.  To  qualify  for  matching  funds 
from  the  Ontario  government,  all 
awards  arising  from  gifts  made  to 
the  ACCESS  Fund  must  have  a 
financial-need  component.  This 
stipulation  is  consistent  with  the 
Senate  Awards  Committee  rec- 
ommendation to  make  needs- 
based  awards  an  institutional  pri- 
ority. 

3.  Undesignated  pledges  and 
gifts  are  especially  valuable  to  the 
ACCESS  Fund  program.  They  al- 
low the  University  maximum 
flexibility  to  ensure  student-as- 
sistance needs  can  be  met  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  carefully 
considered  institutional  priorities 
and  with  the  guidelines  of  the 
Senate  Awards  Committee.  Such 
gifts  will  be  placed  initially  in  the 
general  University  pool. 

4.  It  should  be  noted  that  a 
threshold  of  $30,000  is  required 
to  achieve  an  adequate  annual 
payout  for  any  single  award.  All 
donors  may  indicate  a preference 
for  the  disposition  of  their  gifts. 
Such  preferences  will  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  allocation  of 
funds  from  the  general  University 
pool.  A gift  of  $1,000  or  more  will 
be  employed  in  the  manner  desig- 
nated by  the  donor  (e.g.,  a gradu- 
ate award  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy),  provided  that  a total 
of  $30,000  is  accumulated  within 
that  particular  designation.  For  a 
gift  of  $30,000  or  more,  there  is 
an  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
funds  will  be  employed  in  the 
manner  specified;  the  matching 
funds  will  also  be  allocated  to  this 
award,  if  that  is  the  wish  of  the 
donor. 

5.  All  undesignated  gifts  and 
matching  funds  in  the  University 
ACCESS  pool  will  be  allocated  in 
a manner  consistent  with  guide- 


Continued  from  page  1 
“I’ve  heard  parents  comment 
that  they  are  impressed  by  the 
President’s  Scholarship  program 
and  honored  that  their  child  has 
been  considered  for  it.” 
Beverley-Burton  says  she  also 
recognizes  through  media  reports 
like  the  Maclean’s  magazine  sur- 
vey of  universities  just  how  much 
importance  people  place  on  the 
amount  of  money  universities  set 
aside  for  student  assistance. 

“I  am  very  aware  that  in  the  fu- 
ture, there  will  be  a cohort  of 
young  people  of  high  academic 
standing  coming  through  the  edu- 
cational system  who  may  not  get 
the  opportunity  to  attend  univer- 
sity because  of  the  high  cost,”  she 
says.  “But  such  education  should 
be  available  to  everyone  regard- 
less of  their  economic  standing. 
Because  the  ACCESS  Fund  can 
help  make  that  possible,  I am 
happy  to  be  a part  of  it.” 

In  remarks  to  Chancellor’s  Cir- 
cle members,  Rozanski  noted  that 
some  40  per  cent  of  Guelph  stu- 
dents already  rely  on  student 
loans  through  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program  and  that 
many  of  them  graduate  with  debt 
loads  of  up  to  $24,000. 

In  recent  years,  Guelph  has 
made  a concerted  effort  to  in- 
crease its  offerings  in  student 


lines  provided  by  the  Senate 
Awards  Committee.  They  will  as- 
sist the  University  in  pursuing  its 
University- wide  awards  strategy, 
addressing  areas  of  acute  need 
and  helping  us  achieve  an  appro- 
priate balance  between  under- 
graduate and  graduate  awards,  as 
well  as  among  entrance,  continu- 
ing and  in-course  awards. 

6.  In  pursuit  of  strategic  initia- 
tives proposed  by  the  Senate 
Awards  Committee,  some 
ACCESS  awards  may  be  used  to 
support  greater  diversity  in  our 
student  body;  others  may  be  used 
to  defray  travel  costs  for  Guelph 
students  who,  for  financial  rea- 
sons, would  not  otherwise  have 
access  to  study-abroad  opportuni- 
ties. 

7.  In  the  allocation  of  undesig- 
nated gifts  and  matching  funds  in 
the  general  University  pool, 
Guelph  will  be  guided  wherever 
possible  by  preferences  ex- 
pressed by  donors.  Funds  from 
the  pool  will  be  used  to  “top  up” 
gifts  that  fall  short  of  the  $30,000 
threshold  wherever  such  awards 
are  deemed  consistent  with  the 
University-wide  awards  strategy. 

8.  ACCESS  awards  deriving 
from  the  general  University  pool 
may  vary  in  the  level  of  need  — 
as  well  as  in  the  weight  or  nature 
of  the  merit  component  — that  is 
addressed  by  the  awards.  Again, 
the  critical  need  is  to  ensure  that 
the  ACCESS  awards  established 
from  this  pool  address  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  the  full  range  of 
needs  remaining  in  the  institution, 
beyond  those  served  by  our  exist- 
ing program  of  bursaries  and 
scholarships  or  by  the  new  “des- 
ignated” ACCESS  awards. 

9.  Need  will  be  defined  by  the 
institution  as  a demonstrated 
shortfall  between  the  funds  avail- 
able to  a student  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study  at  the  University 
and  the  cost  of  doing  so.  Some 
ACCESS  awards  will  be  focused 
on  the  most  needy  students;  oth- 
ers will  address  a lesser  degree  of 
need  that  would  nevertheless  pre- 


awards, he  said.  Currently,  two 
per  cent  of  the  University’s  total 
operating  budget  is  allocated  to 
student  awards;  three  years  ago, 
that  figure  was  only  three-tenths 
of  one  per  cent. 

Although  the  University  has  ab- 
sorbed a $33-million  overall  re- 
duction in  government  grant 
revenue,  it  has  managed  to  in- 
crease student  awards  signifi- 
cantly, said  Rozanski. 

In  1986/87,  student  awards  were 
valued  at  $1.1  million  in  constant 
dollars.  Today,  not  including  the 
ACCESS  Fund,  that  value  has 
risen  to  $4.9  million.  Neverthe- 
less, the  University  was  able  to 
offer  non-loan-based  assistance 
to  only  25  per  cent  of  first-year 
applicants  last  fall. 

“Our  commitment  is  to  continue 
attracting  the  best-quality  stu- 
dents to  Guelph  and  to  make  sure 
that  those  students  have  as  much 
help  as  we  can  offer  to  meet  the 
rising  costs  of  university  educa- 
tion,” he  said. 

Guelph’s  ACCESS  Fund  was 
created  and  launched  to  further 
those  efforts  while  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  one-time  matching 
grants  offered  by  the  province. 
Anyone  wishing  more  informa- 
tion on  ACCESS  or  its  guidelines 
can  call  Paulette  Samson,  director 
of  alumni  affairs  and  develop- 
ment, at  Ext.  6183.  □ 


sent  a significant  barrier  to  stu- 
dents. The  inclusion  of  a merit 
component  in  ACCESS  awards 
follows  primarily  from  a recogni- 
tion that  the  level  of  need  experi- 
enced by  Guelph  students  overall 
will  continue  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  financial  aid  available. 

10.  Merit  will  not  be  defined  by 
the  institution  exclusively  in 
terms  of  academic  achievement. 
In  the  case  of  some  awards,  other 
dimensions  of  merit  (such  as  ex- 
cellence in  co-curricular  pursuits) 
will  be  considered  in  place  of  — 
or  as  a necessary  addition  to  — 


the  recipient’s  academic  achieve- 
ment. 

1 1 . To  qualify  for  provincial 
matching,  all  ACCESS  Fund 
pledges  and  gifts  must  be  regis- 
tered on  or  before  March  31, 
1997.  All  cash  against  pledges 
must  be  registered  on  or  before 
March  31,  1997,  and  received  on 
or  before  March  3 1 , 1999. 

12.  Gifts  received  through  the 
ACCESS  Fund  will  be  invested 
within  the  University’s  endow- 
ment and  will  be  subject  to  estab- 
lished endowment  fund  regula- 
tions that  require  a portion  of  the 


annual  interest  income  to  be  rein- 
vested in  the  capital  for  inflation 
protection  and  future  growth. 

13.  Gifts  and  pledges  to  en- 
dowed student-assistance  funds 
already  in  existence  May  8, 1996, 
may  qualify  for  matching  pro- 
vided the  awards  meet  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Opportunity  Trust  Fund  pro- 
gram. The  provincial  matching 
amount  for  a designated  gift  will 
flow  to  the  ACCESS  pooled  fund 
unless  otherwise  arranged 
through  the  ACCESS  fund-rais- 
ing committee.  □ 


Questions  and  answers  about  the 
ACCESS  Fund  for  considering  support 


Can  I designate  my  gift  or  pledge  to  a preferred 
program  or  department? 

It  should  be  noted  that  a threshold  of  $30,000  is 
required  to  achieve  an  adequate  annual  payout  for  any 
single  award.  All  donors  may  indicate  a preference 
for  the  disposition  of  their  gifts.  Such  preferences  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  allocation  of  funds  from 
the  general  University  pool.  A gift  of  $1 ,000  or  more 
will  be  employed  in  the  manner  designated  by  the 
donor  (e.g.,  a graduate  award  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy),  provided  that  a total  of  $30,000  is  accu- 
mulated within  that  particular  designation.  For  a gift 
of  $30,000  or  more,  there  is  an  absolute  guarantee  that 
the  funds  will  be  employed  in  the  manner  specified; 
the  matching  funds  will  also  be  allocated  to  this 
award,  if  that  is  the  wish  of  the  donor. 

Will  matching  dollars  from  the  government  also  be 
credited  where  I’ve  designated  my  gift? 

Individual  donors  of  $30,000  or  those  who  pool  their 
pledges/gifts  to  a minimum  amount  of  $30,000  will 
have  their  support  matched  to  the  same  designated 
area. 

If  my/our  designated  gifts  and  pledges  do  not  reach 
the  $30,000  threshold,  how  will  our  support  then  be 
distributed? 

In  some  cases,  the  University  may  elect  to  “top  up" 
funds  collected  within  a designation  to  achieve  the 
$30,000  threshold.  This  will  occur  whenever  that  use 
of  funds  from  the  general  University  pool  is  deemed 
consistent  with  the  University-wide  awards  strategy. 
In  all  other  cases,  funds  collected  within  a designa- 
tion that  falls  short  of  the  $30,000  threshold  will  be 
allocated  to  a broader  category  that  includes  those 
students  whom  the  donor(s)  intended  to  benefit. 
Thus,  where  the  designation  is  to  a department  and 
the  funds  fall  short  of  the  $30,000  threshold,  the  gifts 
will  be  applied  to  the  college  in  which  the  department 
is  located.  Similarly,  if  the  $30,000  threshold  is  not 
met  for  a program,  the  funds  will  be  applied  to  the 
college  or  colleges  in  which  the  program  is  located. 

If  an  existing  award  administered  outside  the  Uni- 
versity is  pledged  or  moved  outright  into  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  ACCESS  Fund  qualifying  period 
(May  8, 1996,  to  March  31, 1997),  will  it  qualify  for 
matching? 

Yes. 

Will  a gift  or  pledge  to  an  established  U of  G schol- 
arship be  matched  if  received  during  the  qualifying 
period? 

Yes,  if  the  current  scholarship  is  endowed  and  the 
terms  of  the  scholarship  have  a financial-need  com- 
ponent. 

Will  the  matching  funds  from  the  government  be 
credited  to  that  scholarship? 

If  the  gift  amount  is  less  than  $30,000.  the  match  may 
or  may  not  be  credited  to  that  award,  as  allocation  will 
depend  on  the  priority  needs  of  the  University.  If  the 
amount  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  $30,000,  the 
matched  amount  will  be  credited  to  the  same  desig- 
nation area  as  the  original  award,  if  desired  by  the 
donor. 

Does  a gift  of  life  insurance,  annuity  or  gift-in-kind 
qualify  for  ACCESS  matching? 

Life  insurance/annuity  policies  must  be  collected  dur- 
ing the  ACCESS  schedule  (May  8,  1996,  to  March 
31 , 1997)  to  qualify  for  matching.  Only  gifts-in-kind 
pledged  before  March  31,1 997,  and  liquidated  before 
March  31,  1999,  will  qualify  for  the  ACCESS  pro- 
gram. 


Will  gifts  to  the  annual  Alma  Mater  Fund  (AMF) 
that  are  directed  to  student  awards  qualify  for 
ACCESS  matching? 

The  AMF  has  regularly  supported  many  valuable 
University  of  Guelph  student  awards.  But  funds 
raised  for  student  assistance  through  the  annual  AMF 
are  expended  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  received. 
They  are  not  endowed  and  therefore  cannot  qualify 
for  ACCESS  matching. 

Will  the  annual  AMF  seek  and  receive  gifts  during 
the  period  of  ACCESS  fund  raising? 

Yes.  A systematic  annual  AMF  is  the  foundation  on 
which  all  other  U of  G fund  raising  rests.  Every  effort 
will  be  extended  to  ensure  that  the  success  of  the  AMF 
is  protected  and  advanced  during  the  period  of  inten- 
sified ACCESS  fund-raising  activity. 

Will  class  projects  be  eligible  for  ACCESS? 

Yes,  if  the  terms  set  out  by  the  class  in  consultation 
with  U of  G development  staff  meet  the  ACCESS 
criteria.  The  Class  of  ’72,  for  example,  in  celebration 
of  its  25th  anniversary  in  1997,  has  already  accepted 
this  challenge. 

Are  gifts  to  existing  U of  G student-assistance  funds 
that  were  received  before  May  8,  1996,  disqualified 
for  ACCESS  credit? 

Yes. 

Who  will  be  eligible  for  the  awards? 

To  qualify  for  matching  funds,  the  awards  must  go  to 
students  who  have  demonstrated  financial  need  and 
who  were  residents  of  Ontario  for  1 2 months  prior  to 
the  start  of  their  postsecondary  education.  Both  enter- 
ing and  in-course  students,  at  both  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels,  are  eligible  under  the  terms  of  the 
program. 

How  much  new  endowment  money  is  the  ACCESS 
Fund  expected  to  raise? 

It  is  hoped  that  the  purposes  of  the  ACCESS  Fund 
will  be  seen  to  merit  the  support  of  thousands  of  U of 
G individual  friends,  parents,  faculty,  staff,  alumni, 
business  organizations  and  societies.  All  known  sup- 
port constituencies  will  be  invited  to  participate  be- 
fore March  31,  1997.  It  is  hoped  that  well-organized 
and  systematic  efforts  under  the  leadership  of  an 
aggressive  volunteer  steering  committee  will  result  in 
gifts  and  pledges  yielding  more  than  $3.1  million 
(unmatched)  in  new  capital  for  endowed  student  aid. 

When  will  the  first  awards  be  distributed? 

Awards  will  be  distributed  as  the  funding  plus  interest 
becomes  available.  The  anticipated  first  distribution 
will  be  in  1998.  The  full  impact  will  not  be  realized 
until  the  fall  of  1999. 

Will  gifts  be  eligible  for  income  tax  charitable  re- 
ceipts? 

Yes. 

What  are  the  tax  advantages/benefits? 

When  making  a gift  to  U of  G,  donors  may  claim  up 
to  50  per  cent  of  their  annual  net  income  and  receive 
tax  credits  of  1 7 per  cent  on  the  first  $200  and  29  per 
cent  on  the  remainder.  Donors  who  give  a minimum 
charitable  donation  amounting  to  50  per  cent  or 
greater  of  their  net  annual  income  may  benefit  from 
the  University  of  Guelph  Foundation.  Donors  to  the 
foundation  may  claim  anywhere  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  of  annual  net  income  as  a tax  credit.  The  tax 
credits  are  calculated  in  the  manner  described 
above.O 
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Learn  to  surf 
at  Club  Web 


Do  you  crave  adventure?  Long  to 
escape  to  a new  world  of  teaching 
opportunities?  Want  to  explore 
the  globe  for  enhancements  to  stu- 
dent learning?  Then  Club  Web  is 
for  you. 

Teaching  Support  Services,  the 
U of  G Library  and  Computing 
and  Communications  Services 
are  again  joining  forces  to  present 
an  introduction  to  the  World 
Wide  Web  for  faculty  interested 
in  how  the  Web  can  be  used  effec- 
tively in  their  teaching.  It  runs 
Dec.  1 1 from  10  a.m.  to  noon  in 
the  orientation  room  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  McLaughlin  Library. 

This  is  an  introductory  session, 
so  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Internet  is  required.  Following  a 
guided  tour  of  the  Web,  partici- 
pants will  have  an  opportunity  to 
try  “surfing”  on  their  own. 

To  register,  send  e-mail  to 
mnaim@uoguelph.ca.  For  more 
information,  call  Mary  Naim  at 
Ext.  357 1 or  Helen  Salmon  at  Ext. 
3150.0 


On  a tour  of  the  newly  renovated  FACS  Building,  provost  lain  Campbell,  second  from  right,  asks 
FACS  graduate  student  Sharon  MacLeod,  left,  what  she  thinks  of  the  new  graduate  office  space. 
Looking  on  are  Prof.  Marjorie  Wall,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Consumer  Studies,  and  FACS  dean 
Michael  Nightingale.  Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 


FACS  faculty 
consolidate 
following 
renovations 

by  Lisa  Lisle 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  getting  its  FACS 
together. 

After  $150,000  in  renovations  to  the  Family 
and  Consumer  Studies  Building  this  summer, 
almost  all  the  faculty  and  graduate  students  in 
the  college  now  have  offices  in  the  same  build- 
ing. 

“The  most  important  thing  to  come  out  of 
this  is  that  it  will  allow  the  faculty  to  interact 
on  a formal  and  informal  basis,”  says  FACS 
dean  Michael  Nightingale.  “The  conversa- 
tions in  the  hallway  or  over  a cup  of  coffee  are 
just  as  important  as  the  ones  in  a meeting 
room.” 

Before  faculty  moved  into  the  newly  reno- 
vated FACS  building,  they  were  spread  across 
nine  buildings  on  campus,  including  four 
houses  on  University  Avenue  and  the  Textiles 
and  Design  Building.  Now  they  are  just  in  two 
— FACS  and  Textiles. 

To  make  room  for  faculty,  laboratories  have 
been  merged  and  relocated  to  provide  two  new 
offices  for  graduate  students  in  consumer  stud- 
ies and  family  studies. 

“We  consolidated  the  clothing  and  textile 
labs,  which  gave  us  two  major  spaces  to  ac- 
commodate graduate  students,”  says 
Nightingale.  ‘Then  we  took  the  spaces  the 
graduate  students  were  in  and  turned  them  into 
faculty  offices.  ” 

The  dean  says  that  although  some  faculty 
who  moved  to  the  FACS  building  from  other 


locations  weren’t  keen  to  give  up  their  old 
offices,  now  that  they’re  here,  they  appreciate 
it. 

‘The  renovations  have  given  us  a chance  to 
brighten  up  some  parts  of  the  college.  And  that 
made  it  easier  to  ask  folks  to  move  back  to  the 
main  college  building.” 


Most  of  the  renovations  took  about  three 
months  to  complete,  but  a few  minor  things 
remain  to  be  done. 

The  University  also  renovated  the  houses  on 
University  Avenue  and  rented  them  to  faculty 
and  students,  which  is  generating  new  revenue 
for  U of  G.  □ 


l 


FREE  Consultation 


MAXIMIZE  YOUR  SERP 


❖ Is  it  worth  your  while  to  roll  your  Group  Pension  over  to  a 

Personal  Pension  Fund? 

❖ How  much  of  your  SERP  pay  can  go  to  your  Personal  RRSP? 

❖ Why  not  convert  your  Group  Life  Insurance  to  Personal  Life 
Insurance? 

❖ Should  you  be  looking  at  Annuities  or  LIFs,  Mutual  Fluids 
or  GICs? 

Standard  Life  can  provide  you  with  invaluable  advice  on  how  to  maximize 
your  SERP.  Working  with  a financial  professional  from  Canada’s  only 
major  financial  institution  rated  Triple  A by  Moody’s  and  Standards  & 
Poor’s,  you’ll  establish  the  right  investment  mix  in  order  to  minimize  taxes 
and  general  additional  income. 

Call  (519)  658-8083  for  more  details. 


Michael  Stoddart 


STANDARD  LIFE 

Driven. 

To  exceed  your  needs. 
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Better  Net  access  needed 


by  Shane  Mulligan 

Office  of  Research 

Improved  Internet  access  in  rural 
organizations  such  as  agricultural 
field  offices  and  rural  health  cen- 
tres should  be  the  focus  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization’s  (FAO)  elec- 
tronic communication  efforts, 
says  a U of  G researcher. 

That  was  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations  made  by  Prof.  Don 
Richardson,  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  in  a recent  report  to  the 
FAO.  Richardson  based  his  rec- 
ommendations on  information  he 
gathered  last  spring  and  summer 
on  an  extensive  Internet  and  rural 
development  fact-finding  mis- 
sion in  Africa,  Europe  and  South 
America. 

"In  the  private  sector  especially, 
the  electronic  communications 
movement  is  really  happening  in 
Africa,”  says  Richardson.  “I  ex- 
pect that  within  a year,  every  ma- 
jor city  in  Africa  will  have  public 
access  to  the  Internet.  The  prob- 
lem is  in  expanding  that  access  to 
include  rural  areas.  ” 

Rurai  communities  have  a real 
need  for  information  on  news, 
current  market  prices  and  health 
matters,  he  says,  but  they  often 
lag  far  behind  cities  in  access  to 
information.  He  suggests  it’s  be- 
cause they  don’t  have  the  tools  of 
communication  in  rural  parts  of 
Africa. 

“To  send  a fax  internationally 
might  cost  $15.  A letter  costs 
much  less,  but  it  can  take  from 
one  to  five  months  to  arrive,  if  it 
arrives  at  all.  By  contrast,  a tele- 
communications centre  — which 
might  be  simply  a modem  line 
from  a rural  school  or  library  — 
can  offer  e-mail  access  for  about 
30  cents  a message.” 

The  potential  for  faster  and 
cheaper  communication  is  stag- 
gering, says  Richardson.  That’s 
especially  important  for  informa- 
tion organizations  like  health  cen- 
tres and  agricultural  co-opera- 
tives, particularly  in  rural  areas. 

But  there  are  a number  of  road- 
blocks to  improved  rural  commu- 
nications, he  says.  Illiteracy  and 
language  barriers  limit  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  can  use  the 
Internet,  and  many  communities 


lack  the  finances  to  obtain  the 
necessary  computer  equipment. 
Some  areas  have  little  communi- 
cations infrastructure,  or  the  ex- 
isting equipment  is  of  poor  qual- 
ity. 

“A  decent  modem’s  not  much 
good  to  a person  if  your  telephone 
lines  are  analog  or  just  not  capa- 
ble of  handling  the  information 
load,”  he  says. 

These  factors  are  frustrating  for 
users,  says  Richardson.  As  a re- 
sult, the  Internet  is  catalysing  the 
demand  for  telecommunications 
improvements.  Local  entrepre- 
neurs, responding  to  the  demand, 
have  provided  the  Internet  access 
so  far  — and  often  without  much 
financial  support  from  outside 
agencies.  Richardson  recognizes, 
however,  that  improvements  will 
also  depend  on  the  co-operation 
of  governments  in  helping  to  cre- 
ate a policy  environment  that  en- 
courages investment. 

“Governments  need  to  give  lo- 
cal entrepreneurs  an  opportunity 
to  do  what  they  do  best  — provide 
for  local  demand,”  he  says.  “It 
will  do  a lot  to  bring  information 
to  those  areas  that  need  it  most.” 

Richardson’s  research  was  ar- 
ranged through  the  FAO’s  Pro- 
gram of  Co-operation  with  Aca- 
demic and  Research  Institutions 
(see  story  below)  and  was  spon- 
sored by  the  FAO  and  U of  G.  The 
text  of  his  final  report  can  be 
found  at  the  Web  site 
http://tdg.uoguelph.ca/ 
-drichard.  □ 


Prof.  Don  Richardson  holds  a copy  of  his  report  on  the  Internet  and  rural 
development.  Photo  - Wendy  Morgan,  Office  of  Research 


FAO  turns  to  top  researchers  for  expertise 


Rural  extension  studies  professor 
Don  Richardson’s  fact-finding 
mission  on  the  Internet  and  rural 
development  was  one  of  the  first 
implemented  under  a new  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO)  program  that  engages  sci- 
entists and  researchers  from  rec- 
ognized centres  of  excellence  to 
work  alongside  FAO  staff  in  the 
organization’s  activities. 

The  FAO’s  Program  of  Co-op- 
eration with  Academic  and  Re- 
search Institutions  is  designed  to 


increase  the  effectiveness  and  im- 
pact of  the  FAO’s  activities  by 
making  use  of  the  cutting-edge 
expertise  of  the  world’s  top  re- 
searchers. 

The  program  serves  the  visiting 
professionals  as  well,  says 
Richardson.  They  get  a chance  to 
collaborate  with  other  experts  in 
their  field  and  gain  first-hand  ex- 
perience with  the  FAO’s  interna- 
tional projects. 

Canada  was  the  first  country  to 
sign  an  agreement  under  the  pro- 


gram, and  U of  G was  one  of  the 
first  institutions  to  participate. 

Richardson  credits  Prof.  Jim 
Shute,  director  of  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs,  with  act- 
ing quickly  and  opening  the  door 
to  the  University’s  involvement 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

More  information  on  this  and 
other  FAO  programs  can  be  found 
at  the  FAO  Web  site  (http:// 
www.fao.org).  □ 


In  brief . . . 


Professor  emerita  Nora 
Cebotarev,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, has  just  returned  from 
more  than  a month  in  Mexico, 
where  she  taught  a graduate 
course  on  “Gender  and  Sustain- 
able Rural  Development”  at  the 
National  Agricultural  Graduate 
School  in  Mintecillo.  She  also 
gave  an  invited  talk  on  “Gender 
and  Science”  at  Colegio  del  Sur  in 
San  Cristobal  de  las  Casa,  Chia- 
pas. 

Several  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  attended  the  re- 
cent Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  in  Canada  (AUCC) 
conference  in  Ottawa  on  "Intema- 
tionalization:  Moving  from 
Rhetoric  to  Reality.”  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski,  who  has 
been  appointed  chair  of  the 
AUCC  standing  advisory  com- 
mitee  on  international  activities, 
moderated  the  opening  debate. 
College  of  Social  Science  dean 
David  Knight  presented  a paper 
on  internationalization  of  curricu- 
lum. Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  of 
the  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams, spoke  on  what  universities 
learn  from  north-south  links  and 
on  the  recognition  of  interna- 
tional collaboration  by  faculty. 
Also  attending  were  Wayne 
Marsh  of  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Prof.  Doug  Pletsch,  Rural 
Extension  Studies. 

Shute  and  international  student 
adviser  Benny  Quay  attended  the 
recent  annual  conference  of  the 
Canadian  Bureau  for  Interna- 
tional Education  in  Montreal. 

In  the  latest  round  of  interna- 
tional field-study  grants,  Andrea 
Murphy,  an  M.Sc.  student  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  has  received  support 
to  travel  to  Honduras  next  April 
to  do  research  on  ruminant  nutri- 
tion. 

Sheila  Hollidge  will  serve  as 
study-abroad  manager  in  the  Cen- 
tre for  International  Programs 
from  January  to  April  1997  while 
Lynne  Mitchell  is  on  maternity 
leave.  The  extension  number  re- 
mains the  same  — 6914.  □ 


Promoting  trade.  Marc  Perron,  Canadian  ambassador  to  Mexico,  visited  U of  G during  a one-day  visit  to 
Guelph  as  part  of  a tour  of  Ontario  universities  and  private-sector  companies  to  promote  trade  with  Mexico. 
From  left  are  OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin;  Guy  Salesse  of  the  Mexico  division  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
International  Trade;  Guelph  Mayor  Joe  Young;  Perron;  president  Mordechai  Rozanski;  and  Prof.  Janet 
, . Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 

Mersey,  Geography. 


MAXIMIZE  YOUR 
RETIREMENT  PACKAGE 


Is  it  worth  your  while  to  roll  your  University 
Pension  to  a Private  Pension  Fund? 


By  helping  you  determine 
the  right  investment  mix, 
we  can  minimize  your  taxes 
and  create  additional  income. 

Call  me  at  658-8083 
for  more  details. 


STANDARD  LIFE 

r'  Driven. 

To  exceed  your  needs. 


Michael  A.  Stoddart 
Retirement  Income 
Specialist 
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munity 


REGAL  CAPfTAL  PLANNERS  LTD. 

tlOO  Woolwich  St.,  Guelph  I 

♦ Mutual  Funds  ♦ Bonds  | 

♦ GIC’s  ♦ RRIF  ♦ RRSP 

Office:  1-888-743-7624 


NOTICES 


Draw  for  art 

Paul  MacDonald,  Jessica  Masters 
and  Joe  Nizio  of  the  Department 
of  Fine  Art  are  holding  a draw  to 
raise  money  for  scholarships  and 
equipment.  The  draw,  to  be  held 
Jan.  17,  is  for  three  artworks  — 
one  from  each  artist.  Tickets  are 
$3  each,  and  only  300  will  be  sold. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
6110. 

Learning  technologies 

The  Teaching  Resources  and  Con- 
tinuing Education  Office  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  is  spon- 
soring a Learning  Technologies 
Innovation  Showcase  Dec.  10  at 
the  Davis  Centre.  Discussion  fo- 
cuses on  “Evaluating  the  Impact 
of  Learning  Technologies”  at  9 
a.m.,  "Making  Online  Content 
(and  Online  Students)  Come 
Alive”  at  10:45  a.m.  and  “Demon- 
strations of  Innovations  in  Learn- 
ing Technology  For  Use  in 
Teaching”  at  1 :30  p.m.  Advance 
registration  is  not  required. 

Art  exhibit 

An  exhibition  and  sale  of  original 
acrylic  and  oil  paintings  by  Aidan 
Haley  runs  in  the  University  Club 
from  Dec.  3 to  Jan.  3 1 , 1 997. 


Choir  performs  Bach 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  and 
Symphony  Hamilton  perform 
Bach’s  Magnificat  and  Respighi's 
Laud  to  the  Nativity  Dec.  8 at  3 
p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady.  Tick- 
ets are  $ 1 5 and  $ 1 2 at  the  door,  the 
UC  box  office  or  Ext  6580. 

Quilters  to  meet 

The  Royal  City  Quilters  Guild 
will  meet  Dec.  10  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
Westwood  United  Church  on  Wil- 
low Road.  The  evening  will  fea- 
ture a bake  sale,  mini-workshop 
on  paper  piecing  and  showing  of 
Christmas  projects.  Guests  are 
welcome.  For  more  information, 
call  824-1342. 

OCUFA  awards 
The  deadline  to  submit  nomina- 
tions for  1996  Ontario  Confedera- 
tion of  University  Faculty 
Associations  teaching  awards  and 
academic  librarianship  awards  is 
Feb.  14,  1997.  Nominations  must 
include  a covering  nomination 
form,  nominator’s  brief  and  suffi- 
cient evidence,  from  as  many 
sources  as  possible,  of  the  out- 
standing work  deserving  recogni- 
tion. For  more  information,  call 
416-979-2117. 


Christmas  special 
The  Arkell  Schoolhouse  Gallery 
presents  Mary  Anderson  on  Celtic 
harp  and  Ken  Brown  on  guitar  and 
flute  for  a Christmas  special  Dec. 
13  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $15.  For 
reservations  or  more  information, 
call  763-7528. 

Handel’s  Messiah 
The  Brampton  Festival  Singers 
with  a full  orchestra  will  perform 
Handel’s  Messiah  Dec.  15  at  3 
p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady.  Tick- 
ets are  $15  general,  $12  for  sen- 
iors, and  are  available  at  the  door 
or  by  calling  824-3951. 

Rotary  grants 

The  Rotary  Club  offers  grants  for 
university  teachers  to  serve  in  de- 
veloping countries.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  the  local  Rotary 
Club  or  visit  the  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Programs  InfoCentre  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre. 
The  InfoCentre  also  has  details 


about  Celanese  Canada  Interna- 
tional Fellowships  for  Canadians 
to  study  abroad  and  Lead  Canada, 
a program  for  mid-career  profes- 
sionals who  recognize  the  need  to 
develop  the  Earth’s  resources. 

Theatre  debut 

Guelph  Little  Theatre  will  open  in 
its  new  location  on  Morris  Street 
with  a production  of  Don  Harron’s 
The  Broken  Jug  Jan.  9.  The  play 
opened  the  GLT’s  Dublin  Street 
location  30  years  ago.  The  Broken 
Jug  runs  Thursdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  until  Jan.  25.  For  tickets 
or  more  information,  call  821  - 
0270. 

Musical  magic 

Lakeside  Bible  Church  presents 
the  musical  The  Magic  ...  the 
Majesty  of  Christmas  Dec.  1 3 and 
14  at  8 p.m.  Musical  director  is 
Trevor  Dick.  Tickets  are  $7  at  the 
door  or  $5  in  advance  at  the  church 
office,  the  Bookshelf,  Everlasting 


Impressions  and  the  Storehouse. 
Doors  open  at  7:30  p.m. 

Candlelight  carols 

The  Alzheimer  Society  of 
Guelph-Wellington  presents  the 
Elora  Festival  Singers  in  an  eve- 
ning of  Christmas  carols  by  can- 
dlelight Dec.  18  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
Church  of  Our  Lady.  Tickets  are 
available  from  the  Alzheimer  So- 
ciety at  836-7672,  the  Carden 
Street  Music  Shop  and  at  the  door. 

Cultural  studies 

The  Cultural  Studies  Seminar  on 
Pedagogies,  a working  group 
made  up  of  faculty  and  students 
from  three  colleges,  meets  bi- 
weekly to  discuss  and  develop  in- 
terdisciplinary cultural  studies 
teaching  practices.  New  members 
are  welcome.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Susan  Callan  at  Ext. 
6049  or  send  e-mail  to  cul- 
ture@uoguelph.ca.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 

FOR  SALE  FOR  SALE  FOR  RENT 


JO 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Nov.  29, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Weed  Control  Scientist,  Ridge- 
town  College  location.  Salary: 
$44,100  minimum,  $51,818  nor- 
mal hiring  limit,  $56,953  maxi- 
mum. Removal  date:  Dec.  6. 

The  following  positions  were 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 


BS 


Reports  Administrator,  Com- 
pensation and  Benefits,  Human 
Resources.  Salary:  $14.44  mini- 
mum, $18.05  job  rate  (Level  5), 
$21.66  maximum.  Removal  date: 
Dec.  6. 

Technician,  Department  of  Mi- 
crobiology, temporary  leave  from 
Dec.  2 to  May  2/97.  Salary: 
$1*1.64  to  $1 1.88  an  hour.  □ 


1991  Audi  100,  silver,  automatic, 
air,  power  package,  fully  loaded 
with  leather  interior,  one  owner, 

104.000  kilometres.  Ext.  4100  or 
826-2012. 

1987  Nissan  Sentra,  four-door, 
grey,  five-speed,  clutch,  radiator 
and  front  brake  pads  replaced, 
good  condition,  1 18,000  kilome- 
tres, Jim,  821-7668. 

1986  Honda  Accord  LX,  four- 
door  sedan,  power  steering  and 
brakes,  premium  sound  system, 
great  condition,  all  service  re- 
cords available,  118,000  kilome- 
tres, Ext.  6683  or  837-9665. 

1986  Toyota  Tercel,  five-speed 
standard  hatchback,  certified, 

196.000  kilometres;  Maxam 
mountain  bike,  Annette,  824- 
9867. 

Daytek  14-inch  SVGA  .28  moni- 
tor, 10  months  old;  Thomas,  821- 
9869  or  e-mail  tgeishauser@ 
ovcnet.uoguelph.ca. 

Electric  forced-air  furnace,  excel- 
lent condition;  winter  tires:  size 
45-14,  with  rim;  size  78-13,  two 
with  rims;  size  00-12,  two  no 
rims;  assorted  houseplants,  Ext. 
3561  or  821-5412  evenings. 

Wear-Ever  aluminum  strainer, 
stand  and  mallet,  55  years  old; 
teapot  and  stand,  never  used; 
four-litre  preserving  pot  with  lid; 
silver  12-inch  gallery  tray  with 
silver  service,  60  years  old;  Irish 
Beleck  12-inch  cake  plate;  an- 
tique cream  and  sugar  with 
beaded  edge,  821-5226. 

Twenty-five-foot,  fifth-wheel 
trailer  with  queensize  bed,  add  a 
room,  air  conditioning  with  heat 
strip;  rowing  machine;  tempered 
glass;  four  patio  doors,  six-feet 
high;  darkroom  equipment;  pho- 
tography books;  assorted  camera 
equipment;  air  scoop  for  truck, 
823-2813. 


Paul  Calli  limited-edition  prints, 
framed  and  matted.  Return  to 
Camp  and  Land  of  the  Giants, 
leave  message  at  836-3892. 

One  week  of  time-share  for  two- 
bedroom  condo  at  Orange  Lake 
Country  Club,  Kissimmee,  Flor- 
ida, five  minutes  from  Disney, 
Irene,  821-9875. 

New  Sunbeam  breadmaker;  Oster 
mixmaster,  food  processor, 
blender,  slow  cooker,  new;  Sears 
Kenmore  vacuum  with  beater  bar; 
Honda  Prelude  bra,  822-3 1 29. 
Three  suitcases:  24/17,  26/19, 
26/20  with  wheels;  rollaway 
foldup  cot  with  good  mattress; 
Melnor  heater;  electric  organ,  32 
keys;  600  LP  records  1930s- 
1980;  plug-in  interior  car  heater, 
824-1292. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  upper  half  of  split- 
level  home,  two  bedrooms,  den, 
kitchen,  bathroom,  laundry,  park- 
ing, on  bus  route,  available  Janu- 
ary to  April  1997,  suitable  for 
visiting  prof  or  grad  student,  $700 
a month  inclusive,  821-6432. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  town- 
house  to  share,  access  to  Internet, 
five-minute  walk  to  campus, 
close  to  Stone  Road  Mall,  park- 
ing, laundry,  non-smoker,  quiet 
person  preferred,  $350  a month 
inclusive,  823-9782. 

Upper  level  of  newly  renovated 
home,  shared  kitchen  and  bath, 
parking,  close  to  bus  route,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  available  now, 
$400  a month  inclusive,  763- 
5688. 

Furnished  room  with  private  bath 
and  kitchen,  parking,  laundry, 
close  to  Stone  Road  Mall,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  $415  a month 
inclusive,  Ext.  6683  or  837-9665. 


Shared  accommodation  with  fe- 
male non-smoker  in  chalet-style 
coach  house  for  grad  student  or 
faculty,  across  from  Elora  Gorge 
Conservation  area,  20  minutes  to 
campus,  $400  a month  inclusive, 
available  immediately,  horse 
boarding  available,  Elsa,  846- 
0313. 


WANTED 


Regular  ride  from  Guelph  to  Wa- 
terloo for  January  to  April  1997, 
will  help  pay  for  gas,  Jonathan, 
766-0478. 

Room  to  rent  or  housesitting  op- 
portunity for  months  of  February, 
March  and  possibly  April  for 
married  staff  member,  Bruce, 
Ext.  6142. 

Full-time  day-jiare  provider, 
Monday  to  Friday,  starting  mid- 
December,  Ext.  3438  or  763- 
7430. 


AVAILABLE 


Housesitter  for  winter  semester, 
non-smoker,  will  take  care  of  pets 
and  maintain  house  or  apartment 
in  exchange  for  reduced  rent, 
Sheila,  1-519-742-3393. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home 
while  you  travel,  Cobi,  Ext.  6373, 
836-8086  or  e-mail  cdem- 
mers@uoguelph.ca. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  retirees  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Items  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  fax  to  824-7962 
or  e-mail  lgraham@exec.admin. 
uoguclph.ca.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  6581. 


11  CLEANING  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS?  | 

;:j  Call  today 

• Carpet  & Upholstery  Cleaning 

• Air  Duct  Cleaning 

I Hy 

• Gift  Certificates  Available 

A i M 

STEAMATIC.  i 

||  836-7340 

Valerie  Poulton  | 

IMPORTANT  STUDY 

We  need  women  20  or  older  who  are  survivors 
of  childhood  sexual  abuse  who  have  stopped 
therapy  at  least  one  year  ago. 
Participation  Requires: 

1.5  to  2 hour  audio  taped  interview. 
Questions  asked  focus  on  participants’  experiences 
and  opinions  regarding  the  role  of  memory 
work  in  therapy. 

Who’s  Doing  the  Study: 

Female  intern  therapist  who  is  completing 
M.Sc.  in  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 
Contact  Person: 

Kim  Ewing  at  (519)  824-4120,  Ext.  6427. 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  Dec.  5 

Economics  Seminar  - Lars 
Ljungqvist  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, Bank  of  Chicago,  discusses 
“The  European  Unemployment 
Dilemma”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 236. 

Memorial  Service  - The  Campus 
Ministry  and  the  Counselling 
Unit  are  offering  “Blue  Christ- 
mas,” a non-denominational  me- 
morial service  for  those  who  are 
grieving  a loss  at  Christmas  time, 
at  5 p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Concert  - Frank  Mills  performs 
at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $24  at  the  UC  box 
office. 


FRIDAY,  Dec.  6 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
‘The  Effects  of  TGF-B  on  the 
Modulation  of  Cytochrome  P4SC 
2a5”  is  the  topic  of  graduate  stu- 
dent James  Gilmore  at  12:30  p.m. 
in  OVC  1642. 

Economics  Seminar  - Cliff 
Huang  of  Vanderbilt  University 
presents  “A  Monetary  Target 
Model:  The  Case  of  Taiwan”  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  236. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Squab- 
bles, a Marshall  Karp  comedy  di- 
rected by  John  Snowdon,  runs  at 
8 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum.  Doors 
open  at  6 p.m.,  with  a buffet  at 
6:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $45. 


SATURDAY,  Dec.  7 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - The  com- 
edy Squabbles  runs  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Arboretum.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.,  with  a buffet  at  6:30  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $45. 


SUNDAY,  Dec.  8 

Arboretum  - Come  learn  about 
“Wonderful  Winter  Wood”  on  a 
free  nature  walk  leaving  from  the 
nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

Craft  sale  - The  Arboretum  is 
hosting  the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy 
craft  sale  from  noon  to  6 p.m. 

TUESDAY,  Dec.  10 

Food  Science  Seminar  - Takuji 
Tanaka  of  Kyoto  University  in 
Japan  discusses  “Protein  Engi- 
neering: Basics  and  Applica- 
tions” at  11:30  a.m.  in  Axelrod 
259. 

WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  11 

Teaching  Workshop  - Teaching 
Support  Services,  the  Library  and 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services  offer  an  introduction  to 
the  World  Wide  Web  for  faculty 
interested  in  how  the  Web  can  be 
used  in  teaching  from  10  a.m.  to 
noon  in  the  McLaughlin  orienta- 
tion room. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Breast 
Cancer,  Aromatic  Amines  and 
Solid-Phase  Microextraction 
(SPME)”  is  the  topic  of  Lillian 
DeBruin  at  noon  in  Mac- 
Naughton  222. 

Children’s  Show  - “Mouse 
Tales,”  a show  combining  pup- 
petry and  classical  music,  comes 
to  the  Arboretum  at  6:30  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $5.  Call  Ext.  2113  for 
information. 

FRIDAY,  Dec.  13 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - The  com- 
edy Squabbles  runs  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Arboretum.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.,  with  a buffet  at  6:30  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $45. 


Denis  Financial  Services 
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Mutual  Funds  Licensed  with 
Miles  Santo  and  Associates  Inc. 

(519)821-8246  (519)836-8807 


f \ Specializing  in: 

sfi  ♦ Mutual  Funds 

♦ Retirement  Planning 
♦ RRSPs 
>'  ♦ RRIFs 

ert  Denis  ♦ Estate  Planning 

c.Ag.  78 


Mariette  Denis 
B.A.SC.,  FACS  78 


SATURDAY,  Dec.  14 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - The  com- 
edy Squabbles  runs  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Arboretum.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.,  with  a buffet  at  6:30  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $45. 

SUNDAY,  Dec.  15 

Arboretum  - Do  you  know  what 
there  is  to  know  about  snow? 
Your  questions  will  be  answered 
on  a free  nature  walk  leaving  from 
the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

MONDAY,  Dec.  16 

Pathobiology  Seminar  - John 
Fairbrother  of  the  University  of 
Montreal  discusses  the  “Role  of 
Fimbrial  Adhesins  in  the  Patho- 
genesis of  Avian  Colisepticemia” 
at  10:30  a.m.  in  Pathobiology 
101. 


WORSHIP 

Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is  held 
Sundays  at  10:10  a.m.  in  Thom- 
brough  100. 

Muslim  worship  services  run 
Fridays  at  1 p.m.  in  UC  533. 

The  Guelph  Unitarian  Fellow- 
ship at  122  Harris  St.  will  offer  its 
annual  general  meeting  Dec.  8. 
The  fellowship  will  offer  an  inter- 
generational  service  Dec.  1 5 and 
a Christmas  service  led  by  Carol 
Matsui  Dec.  22.  Services  begin  at 
10:30  a.m.  □ 


/ \ 


Personal  Home 
Cleaning 

Before  there  were  cleaning  “learns"  or 
cleaning  “systems"  there  were 
personal  home  cleaners. 

♦ Old  Fashioned  Cleaning 

♦ Same  Cleaner  each  time 

v y 
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TTI  FREDERICK  TRAVEL  & AIR  PLUS  TRAVEL  SERVICE 


On  October  1st,  TTI  Frederick  Travel  and  Air  Plus  Travel  Service,  joined  to  create  the 
largest  independent  travel  management  company  in  Guelph!  Our  new  venture 
enhances  our  range  of  quality  products,  expands  our  expertise  in  personal  and 
business  travel  and  continues  our  tradition  of  customer-focused  service.  With  the 
expansion  of  our  professional  staffs,  we  will  be  moving  to  larger  premises  on 
December  30th.  Our  new  office  permits  us  to  better  serve  your  present  needs  and 
allows  for  continued  expansion  in  a relaxed,  travel-oriented  setting. 


TTI  FREDERICK  TRAVEL 


UNTIL  DECEMBER  29TH:  EFFECTIVE  DECEMBER  30TH: 

987  Gordon  Street  (519)  836-0061  or  951  Gordon  Street 

Guelph  NIH6H9  (519)837-3220  Guelph  NIG  9S1 


Library  hours  expand 
during  exam  period 


Until  Dec.  1 2,  the  McLaughlin  Li- 
brary is  open  for  extended  hours 
— from  8:30  a.m.  to  1:15  a.m. 
Monday  to  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to 
1:15  a.m.  on  weekends.  The  vet- 
erinary science  section  remains 
open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 
Monday  to  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to 
midnight  on  weekends.  On  Dec. 
13,  both  libraries  will  be  open 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight. 

During  the  Christmas  break,  the 
library  will  operate  on  a reduced 
schedule  and  with  limited  serv- 
ices. From  Dec.  14  to  23, 
McLaughlin  will  be  open  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Monday  to 
Friday  and  noon  to  7 p.m.  on 
weekends.  The  veterinary  science 
section  will  be  open  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday 
and  closed  on  weekends. 

Both  libraries  will  be  open  from 


8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on  Dec.  24  and 
closed  Dec.  25  to  27.  They  will 
reopen  Dec.  28  and  29  from  noon 
to  5 p.m.,  then  close  from  Dec.  30 
and  Jan.  1 . They  reopen  for  regu- 
lar semester  hours  Jan.  2. 

For  reference  service  hours,  call 
Ext.  3617.0 


( 

Canadian  Criss  Cross 


~\ 


by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1.  Agreement  1. 
5.  Work  doggedly  2. 
9.  Doorkeeper 
11.  Wearing  a 3. 

skull  cap  4. 

13.  Window  blind 

14.  “Tootsie"  star  5. 

16.  Female 

chicken  6. 

17.  Display  of 

strong  emotion  7. 

19.  Prior  to  prefix  8. 

20.  Walk  leisurely 

22.  Invites  10. 

23.  Mountain 

nymph  11. 

25.  Liquefy  12. 

26.  Nonhuman 

creature  15. 

28.  Daisy  18. 

30.  Strike  hard  21. 

31.  Actress  Allen 

33.  Excavation  22. 

34.  Blessed  events  24. 

37.  Night  bird  of 

prey  26. 

38.  Sit  around 
40.  Corrida  shout 
42.  Exterior 

44.  A Ford 

46.  Billboard 

47.  Trickles 
through  slowly 

48.  Hammer  part 

49.  Diminish 


DOWN 

Door  sign 
Remains  of 
what  is  burned 
Simple  song 
Turner  or 
Knight 
East  Indian 
tree 

Animate 

existence 

Cancelled 

Manassa 

Mauler 

Vacationing 

spot 

Lobster  claw 
Appear 
indistinctly 
Breeding  place 
Golf  club 
Cheek 
cosmetic 
Catkin 

Andrea 

(ship) 

Photograph 
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enlargement 
Desk  type 
Persian  king 
Begone! 

More 

competent 
Old  Testament 
book 

Slumbered 
Religious 
ceremony 
Earthly 
paradise 
Otherwise 
Compass  dir. 
Society  girl 


e-mail : guelph@fredericktravel.com 
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COMMENTARY 


The  global  perspective  on  human  rights:  bringing  it  home 


by  Mahejabeen  Ebrahim 
and  Joseph  Tindale 

Dec.  10  is  celebrated  around  the 
world  as  Human  Rights  Day.  It 
was  Dec.  10,  1948,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions adopted  the  “Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.” 

The  preamble  of  this  declaration 
states  that  the  “recognition  of  the 
inherent  dignity  and  of  the  equal 
and  inalienable  rights  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  is  the 
foundation  of  freedom,  justice 
and  peace  in  the  world.”  It  ac- 
knowledges that  “disregard  or 
contempt  for  human  rights  has  re- 
sulted in  barbarous  acts,  which 
have  outraged  the  conscience  of 
mankind."  And  it  declares  that  the 
“advent  of  a world  in  which  hu- 
man beings  shall  enjoy  freedom 
of  speech,  belief  and  freedom 
from  fear  and  want  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  the  highest  aspiration 
of  the  common  people.” 

The  General  Assembly  pro- 
claimed the  declaration  “a  com- 
mon standard  of  achievement  for 
all  peoples  and  all  nations  to  the 
end  that  every  individual  and 
every  organ  of  society,  keeping 
this  declaration  constantly  in 
mind,  shall  strive  by  teaching  and 
education  to  promote  respect  of 
these  rights  and  freedoms  and  by 
progressive  measures,  national 
and  international,  to  secure  their 
universal  and  effective  recogni- 
tion and  observance,  both  among 
the  peoples  of  member  states 
themselves  and  among  the  peo- 
ples of  territories  under  their  ju- 
risdiction.” 

Twenty-nine  years  later, 
Canada’s  Parliament  passed  the 
Canadian  Human  Rights  Act 
(CHRA)  July  14,  1977.  The  act 
proclaims  that  “every  individual 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity 
with  other  individuals  to  make  for 
himself  or  herself  the  life  that  he 
or  she  is  able  and  wishes  to  have, 
consistent  with  his  or  her  duties 
and  obligations  as  a member  of 
society,  without  being  hindered 
or  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
discriminatory  practices  based  on 
race,  national  or  ethnic  origin, 
color,  religion,  age,  sex,  marital 


status,  family  status,  pardoned 
conviction  and  physical  or  mental 
disability.” 

Years  later,  in  the  case  of  Egan 
vs.  Canada,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  held  unanimously  that 
sexual  orientation  is  a forbidden 
ground  for  discrimination  accord- 
ing to  the  equality  provision  of  the 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 
And  in  1996,  the  CHRA  was 
amended  to  include  sexual  orien- 
tation as  a prohibited  ground. 

In  addition  to  the  CHRA,  which 
is  a federal  law,  all  provinces  and 
territories  have  human  rights  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  equal  op- 
portunities, especially  in  employ- 
ment to  members  of  disadvan- 
taged groups.  In  Ontario,  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Code  is  an  anti-dis- 
crimination law  that  applies  to  the 
provision  of  services,  goods  and 
facilities;  the  occupancy  of  ac- 
commodation; contracts;  and  em- 
ployment and  membership  in  vo- 
cational associations  and  trade 
unions. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
we  have  seen  the  advent  of  in- 
creased globalization.  Techno- 
logical advances,  high-speed  tele- 
communications, biotechnology 
and  changes  in  workforce  compo- 
sition are  seen  vis-a-vis  reces- 
sions, extreme  poverty,  wars, 
homelessness  and  decreased  en- 
vironmental stability. 

Globalization  has  not  only  in- 
creased competitiveness  in  the 
marketplace,  but  has  also  caused 
a paradigm  shift  in  our  economic, 
social  and  cultural  values.  On  a 
daily  basis,  we  encounter  a diver- 
sity of  religions,  cultures,  work 
ethics  and  sexual  orientations. 
We  see  women  and  men  in  non- 
traditional  occupations  and  roles, 
people  with  disabilities  and  First 
Nations  people  participating  in 
the  workforce. 

A recent  discussion  paper  on  di- 
versity by  the  Canadian  Institute 
of  Chartered  Accountants  and  the 
Society  of  Management  Account- 
ants of  Canada  talks  about  the 
changing  business  environment. 
It  examines  the  global  economic 
paradigm  shift  that  has  countries 
looking  beyond  their  own 
boundaries.  In  an  increasingly  di- 


verse marketplace,  customers  and 
clients  expect  to  see  their  diver- 
sity reflected  in  the  organizations 
that  provide  them  with  services 
and  products. 

Canada  has  always  had  a diverse 
population,  but  this  trend  is  more 
pronounced  today.  Women  make 
up  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
Canada’s  workforce  and  own  25 
per  cent  of  Canadian  small  busi- 
nesses. It’s  projected  that  by 
2001,  visible  minorities  will 
make  up  1 7 per  cent  of  the  Cana- 
dian population  and  will  contrib- 
ute 20  per  cent  ($31 1 billion)  to 
Canada’s  gross  domestic  product. 

Immigration  is  another  factor 
that  has  an  impact  on  our  environ- 
ment, says  the  discussion  paper. 
When  Canada’s  birth  rate  “fell 
below  the  level  needed  to  replace 


The  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Of- 
fice (HRE)  was  established  to  fos- 
ter an  environment  for  campus  life 
that  is  free  from  discrimination 
and  harassment  and  to  promote 
equity  in  employment  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  office  has  six  employees  — 
four  full-time  and  two  part-time 
— who  are  ready  to  answer  any 
questions  about  human  rights  on 
campus. 

Director  Ralph  Agard  is  respon- 
sible for  the  administrative  and 
policy  aspects  of  the  office.  He 
also  deals  with  issues  that  emerge 
from  complaints  requiring  an  ad- 
ministrator’s  point  of  view. 
Agard  says  that  as  a member  of 
the  University’s  Executive 
Group,  he  gives  administrators  a 
better  understanding  of  human 
rights  at  the  senior  level.  He  adds 
that  although  the  office  is  rela- 
tively new,  it  has  had  a significant 
impact  on  the  University,  and 
he’s  ready  to  take  the  challenge  to 
keep  up  the  momentum. 

Agard’ s administrative  assist- 
ant, Thomas  Silcox,  co-ordinates 
the  director’s  office  and  provides 
a supportive  role  to  the  Human 
Rights  Policy  Development 


its  population  during  the  1960s, 
Canada  established  an  expansion- 
ary immigration  policy.”  The  pa- 
per also  states  that  although  to- 
day’s  labor  force  “is  still 
relatively  homogenous,  the  shift 
toward  an  increasingly  hetero- 
genous labor  pool  will  be  irre- 
versible.” 

How  does  all  this  affect  our  ide- 
als and  goals  of  recognizing  and 
valuing  human  rights?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  safeguard  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  every  person  regardless 
of  differences? 

Maybe  one  of  the  answers  is  to 
consider  the  impact  versus  the  in- 
tent of  our  actions.  People  who 
work  in  human  rights  understand 
the  importance  of  acknowledging 
differences  and  that  it  is  not 
whether  you  intended  to  discrimi- 


Working  Group  and  the  commit- 
tee working  on  employment  eq- 
uity initiatives.  He  also  maintains 
the  HRE  Web  site,  where  U of  G’ s 
policies  on  discrimination,  har- 
assment and  equity  are  available. 
The  Web  site,  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
hre,  also  offers  information  about 
the  office’s  current  activities. 

Jodie  McConnell  and 
Mahejabeen  Ebrahim  are  full- 
time human  rights  consultants. 
Both  offer  consultations  on  dis- 
crimination and  harassment  to 
students,  staff  and  faculty.  They 
also  provide  education  and  train- 
ing on  human  rights  and  equity 
issues. 

“When  a complaint  arises,  much 
of  the  work  they  do  involves  me- 
diating a resolution  that  is  accept- 
able to  both  parties,”  says  Agard. 
“In  most  cases,  complaints  can  be 
satisfactorily  resolved  through 
mediation.  Only  a small  number 
of  cases  may  require  a formal 
hearing  because  mediation  would 
not  be  appropriate  or  because  the 
parties  have  reached  an  impasse.” 

Prof.  Joseph  Tindale,  Family 
Studies,  has  been  seconded  to  the 
HRE  Office  as  a part-time  human 
rights  consultant.  He  is  responsi- 


nate  or  harass  that  matters,  but  the 
impact  it  has  on  the  recipients  of 
the  discrimination  or  harassment. 

In  addition,  in  these  times  of 
rapid  change,  we  need  to  recog- 
nize the  strength  in  diversity  and 
work  to  integrate  all  our  people 
assets  while  maintaining  the 
rights  of  all  human  beings. 

Now  more  than  ever,  human 
rights  have  a great  relevance  to 
our  lives.  Human  rights  bring  us 
together  so  that  we  truly  can  exist 
as  a human  family  that  recognizes 
the  inherent  and  the  equal  and 
inalienable  rights  of  all  its  mem- 
bers as  the  foundation  of  freedom, 
justice  and  peace  in  the  world. 

Mahejabeen  Ebrahim  and  Prof. 
Joseph  Tindale,  Family  Studies, 
are  members  of  the  University’s 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office. 


ble  for  research,  development  and 
evaluation  of  equity  initiatives 
and  provides  consultations  on  hu- 
man rights  issues  to  any  member 
of  the  University  community. 

On  a part-time  basis,  Femande 
Allen  provides  the  office’s  recep- 
tion and  helps  provides  adminis- 
trative support  to  various  campus 
committees  concerned  with  eq- 
uity issues. 

The  office  is  located  in  Fielding 
House  at  15  University  Ave. 
There,  clients  have  privacy  and 
the  office  can  work  at  arm’s 
length  from  the  University,  says 
Agard.  “We’re  not  at  the  hub  of 
all  the  activity,  where  everyone 
can  see  who’s  going  in  and  out  of 
the  office.” 

In  addition  to  continuing  to  offer 
training,  mediation  and  consulta- 
tions, the  office  is  in  the  midst  of 
taking  proposals  from  campus 
groups  for  grants  from  the  Uni- 
versity’s  Women’s  Campus 
Safety  Initiatives  program.  The 
deadline  is  Dec.  13.  The  office  is 
also  producing  What  Do  You 
See?,  a pamphlet  aimed  at  pre- 
venting harassment  against  gay 
men,  lesbians  and  bisexuals.  □ 


Office  promotes  human  rights,  equity 


FOCUS 


French-language  students  get  a helping  hand 


Mark  Fodor 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

U of  G student  Mark  Fodor  is  using  his 
language  skills  to  help  children  in  Guelph. 

Since  January  1995,  Fodor,  a fourth-year 
plant  biology  major,  has  been  volunteering 
as  an  official  languages  monitor  at  St.  Ren6 
Goupil  Separate  School. 

“I  thought  by  working  at  the  school,  I 
could  give  something  back  to  the  commu- 
nity and  keep  up  my  French,”  says  Fodor. 
“I  also  like  working  with  the  kids." 

His  job  largely  involves  giving  individual 
attention  to  the  children  who  need  it. 

“While  the  teacher  is  trying  to  deal  with 
the  whole  class.  I’m  dealing  with  individu- 
als,” he  says.  ‘The  teacher  can’t  always 
stop  a class  activity  to  help  a student  who’s 
having  problems.  That’s  where  I come  in." 

Fodor  has  worked  with  junior  kindergar- 
ten and  Grade  8 students  and  says  they’re 


two  completely  different  tasks. 

“The  four-year-olds  are  very  big  on 
physical  contact  and  they  like  to  be  hugged 
a lot.  Whenever  I read  a story,  there  are 
always  kids  who  want  to  sit  on  my  lap.  The 
older  students  treat  you  more  like  a buddy." 

Fodor  also  comes  up  with  games  for  the 
children  to  play. 

“It’s  not  always  easy  to  come  up  with 
things  that  will  keep  four-year-olds  occu- 
pied. With  kids  that  age,  we  mostly  play 
word  games  to  help  them  develop  their 
vocabularies.” 

Many  of  the  children  don’t  speak  French 
at  home,  so  they’re  starting  from  scratch, 
he  says.  “I  was  in  a similar  situation  when 
I went  to  school.  My  parents  didn’t  speak 
French,  but  I attended  a French  school.” 

In  September  last  year,  Fodor’ s volunteer 
work  turned  into  a paid  position  in  which 
he  was  expected  to  work  eight  hours  a 


week.  Funded  by  Heritage  Canada,  the  po- 
sition was  intended  to  get  French-speaking 
university  students  to  work  in  elementary 
schools  to  help  children  with  their  language 
skills.  But  because  he  hopes  to  graduate  in 
December  and  the  position  has  an  eight- 
month  contract,  he  is  again  working  as  a 
volunteer. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  Fodor’ s job  is 
that  he  speak  French  at  all  times. 

“Because  this  is  an  English  community 
outside  of  school,  these  students  mostly 
play  with  English  children.  We  help  them 
maintain  their  French-language  skills.” 

Fodor  says  the  eight  hours  a week  he 
gives  to  the  children  can’t  compare  with 
what  he  gets  in  return. 

“It’s  very  satisfying  to  know  that  I helped 
someone  leam  something  new.  I have  a lot 
of  respect  for  teachers  and  what  they  give 
to  their  students  and,  in  turn,  to  society.”  □ 
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AT  A GLANCE 

We’re  91  per  cent  there. 

With  less  than  two  weeks 
left  in  the  extended  campus 
United  Way  appeal,  the 
University  has  reached  91 
per  cent  of  its  $200,000 
goal.  U of  G’s  United  Way 
committee  is  still  hoping 
that  people  who  donated 
last  year  but  haven’t  this 
year  will  pull  through  in 
the  next  couple  of  weeks  to 
help  the  University  collect 
the  $18,000  that’s  still 
needed.  Cathy  MacLean  of 
the  OAC  dean’s  office 
notes  that  people  who  have 
already  donated  money  to 
the  campaign  can  also  add 
to  their  donations  through 
payroll  deduction  or  with 
cash  or  a cheque.  If  you 
wish  to  make  an  additional 
donation,  call  her  at  Ext. 
2284. 

See  you  in  January.  This 
is  the  last  issue  of  At 
Guelph  for  1 996.  The  first 
issue  of  1997  will  be 
published  Jan.  8.  Have  a 
safe  and  happy  holiday, 
everyone,  and  see  you  back 
here  in  the  new  year. 

It’s  just  ducky!  For 
student  Cory  Van 
Groningen,  the  carving 
may  be  fowl,  but  it  makes  a 
fair  living  . . . page  8 


Thought  for  the  week 

Real  generosity  toward 
the  future  lies  in  giving 
all  to  the  present. 

Albert  Camus 


Santa’s  little  helpers.  Emma  Reid  and  Andrew  Hallman  of  U of  G's  Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre 
kindergarten  group  make  a contribution  to  the  box  by  the  centre’s  "giving  tree."  The  centre  is  collecting 
non-perishable  food  items  under  the  tree,  which  was  decorated  by  children  at  the  centre.  Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 

Gilmor  Award  honors  contributions  to 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

A faculty  member  and  a student 
group  were  honored  with  this 
year’s  R.P.  Gilmor  Student  Life 
Award  (see  photo  on  page  3). 

Prof.  Ann  Armstrong,  HAFA, 
and  the  Fine  Art  Network  (FAN) 
received  the  eighth  annual  Gilmor 
award  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
tributions they’ve  made  to  stu- 
dent life  at  Guelph. 

Armstrong,  who  has  been  at  the 
University  since  1989,  says  her 
main  goal  in  teaching  is  to  get 
students  thinking  critically  and 
creatively. 

Ian  Simmie,  co-ordinator  of  the 


Centre  for  Community  Leader- 
ship and  Involvement  Programs 
and  one  of  Armstrong’s  nomina- 
tors, says  she  maintains  the  high- 
est calibre  of  teaching  and  expects 
the  same  standard  of  her  students. 

"Many  of  my  peers  have  tre- 
mendous respect  for  any  profes- 
sor who  is  willing  to  read  all  their 
course-evaluation  comments 
from  the  previous  semester  out 
loud  in  the  first  days  of  classes,” 
Simmie  says. 

In  recognition  of  her  learner- 
centred  teaching,  Armstrong  was 
named  HAFA  Professor  of  the 
Year  in  1993  and  Faculty  Mem- 
ber of  the  Year  in  1994.  She  was 
also  nominated  for  FACS  Teach- 
ing Awards  in  1994  and  1996. 

Armstrong  was  key  in  facilitat- 
ing the  first  overseas  video  con- 
ference defence  of  a master’s  the- 
sis earlier  this  year  while  the 
student’s  external  examiner  was 
in  Iceland.  And  when  the  school 
voted  to  remove  students  from  at- 
tending  faculty  meetings, 
Armstrong  stressed  the  need  for 
both  student  voices  and  ears  in  all 
aspects  of  decision  making. 

Simmie  says  Armstrong  has 


played  a pivotal  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  many  student  leaders  at 
U of  G.  The  high  level  of  student 
activity  in  HAFA  is  one  result  of 
her  support  for  student  rights,  he 
says. 

She  has  been  recognized  by 
many  student  leaders  for  her  role 
in  advocating  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  rights,  says  Simmie. 
“Her  individual  mentoring  has 
had  a great  impact  on  my  own 
development  and  maturity 
throughout  the  many  years  of  my 
involvement  on  this  campus.” 

Armstrong  says  she  is  grateful 
and  impressed  that  students  took 
the  time  to  write  the  letters  sup- 
porting her  nomination. 

FAN  is  a student  group  with  an 
elected  executive  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Art,  but  it  attracts  a 
lot  of  help  from  people  who  are 
not  officially  involved.  Although 
a lot  of  its  focus  is  in  the  depart- 
ment, student  Chris  Hyndman 
says  the  group  provides  for  the 
community  as  well. 

“We  collect  canned  goods  for 
the  Guelph  Food  Bank,  and  we 
just  finished  a logo  design  for  Big 
Brothers’  Bowling  For  Kids.” 


MAIL>POSTE 
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Guelph 


I\OW  more  than  ever,  the 
holiday  season  is  a time  for 
sharing  and  thinking  of 
others,  especially  those  in 
need.  I am  proud  of  the 
many  contributions  the 
members  of  this  university 
continue  to  make  to  their 
community  and  beyond. 

As  the  new  year  draws 
near,  / would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank 
everyone  on  campus  for 
their  ongoing  support  and 
goodwill.  You  help  make 
the  University  of  Guelph  a 
great  institution,  an 
exciting  place  to  study  and 
work,  and  a caring  family. 

Bonnie,  Daniel  and  I 
wish  you  happiness  and 
good  health  during  this 
holiday  season  and 
throughout  the  coming  year. 


Happy  holidays, 
Mordechai  Rozanski 

student  life 

But  Hyndman  says  FAN'S  big- 
gest event  is  the  juried  art  show 
that  runs  during  College  Royal. 

“It’s  a chance  for  students  to  put 
their  artwork  up  and  have  a lot  of 
people  see  it.  The  budget  for  the 
show  is  around  S3, 000,  and  we’re 
responsible  for  raising  it." 

FAN  also  organizes  an  annual 
art  trip  to  New  York  City  that 
gives  students  a chance  to  be  in 
one  of  the  great  art  centres  of  the 
world,  he  says.  ‘There’s  no  better 
place  to  see  what’s  going  on  with 
contemporary  art,  and  we  try  to 
provide  an  affordable  way  for  stu- 
dents to  get  there.” 

FAN  has  representatives  at  all 
department  meetings  and  many 
college  meetings. 

"We're  the  link  to  the  faculty  in 
our  department,"  says  Hyndman. 
“We’re  involved  in  creating  a uni- 
fied student  voice.” 

The  R.P.  Gilmor  Award  was  es- 
tablished in  1 987  in  honor  of  Paul 
Gilmor,  U of  G’s  provost  from 
1967  to  1987.  Any  individual 
who  has  been  associated  with  the 
University  community  is  eligible 
for  the  award.  □ 


A new  car?  Putting  the  kids  through  college? 

Retiring  . . . comfortably.  Whatever  your  dreams, 
we  can  make  your  money  grow. 

CIbc 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West  > 

We  see  wfiat  you  see. 

Telephone:  824-6520 
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U of  G employees  with  25  years  of  service  gather  for  a group  photo  following  a Nov.  25  luncheon  in  their  honor.  Thirty-three  members  of  the 
University  community  marked  a quarter-century  at  Guelph  in  1 996.  Photo  - Martin  Schwalbe 


University  honors  33  long-service  employees 


James  Black,  Security  Services 
Bob  Balahura,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry 

Jack  Barclay,  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences 
Stan  Barrett,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology 

Pauline  Corcoran,  FACS  dean’s 
office 

Terry  Crowley,  History 
Hank  Davis,  Psychology 
Wendy  Dempsey,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry 

Gerald  Finley,  Veterinary  Teach- 
ing Hospital 

Susanne  Foster,  Microbiology 
Tom  Funk,  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics and  Business 


Cecilio  Gregorio,  Crop  Science 
Helmuth  Hager,  Food  Science 
Lutz  Hahn,  Physics 
Donald  Hamilton,  Computing  and 
Communications  Services 
Pat  Hock,  U of  G Library /Circula- 
tion 

Frank  Humik,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science 

Don  Irvine,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence 

Wendy  Johnson,  Library/ Admini- 
stration 

John  Leatherland,  Biomedical 
Sciences 

Ian  Lubek,  Psychology 
Tim  Lumsden,  Pathology 
Patricia  Manolis,  Animal  and 


Poultry  Science 

Sandra  McLeod,  Human  Re- 
sources 

Jay  Newman,  Philosophy 
Truman  Phillips,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business 
Eric  Reiche,  History 
Ed  Reyes,  Biomedical  Sciences 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Jean-Paul  Dini,  Chem- 
istry and  Biochemistry,  is  Dec.  17 
at  10  a.m.  in  Room  222  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building.  The  the- 
sis is  “Zwitterionic  Detergents 
and  the  Preparation  of  O-sialogly- 
coprotein  Endopeptidase  from 
Pasteurella  haemolytica .”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Alan  Mellors. 

The  final  examination  of  Alison 
Holloway,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Dec. 
17  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  259  of  the 
Axelrod  Building.  The  thesis  is 


Alice  Sim,  Library/Reference 
Services 

Clive  Southey,  Economics 
Mark  Waldron,  Rural  Extension 
Studies 

Celia  Webb,  Child-Care  Services 
Lari  Wester,  Landscape  Architec- 
ture. □ 


“Influence  of  Gonadal  Steroid 
Hormones  on  Factors  Controlling 
Growth  Hormone  Secretion  in 
Rainbow  Trout.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  John  Leatherland,  Biome- 
dial  Sciences. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Shu-Juan  Feng,  Zool- 
ogy, is  Dec.  19  at  2 p.m.  in  Room 
259  of  the  Axelrod  Building.  The 
thesis  is  ‘The  Role  of  the  Thymus 
in  Protection  and  Identification  of 
a Protective  Antigen  on  Crypto- 
bia  salmositica."  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Patrick  Woo.  □ 


Grade  10 
students 
learn  CD 
technology 

A group  of  Grade  10  students 
from  Wellington  County  is  attend- 
ing U of  G this  week  for  a unique 
science-based  pilot  project. 

“The  Multimedia  is  the  Mes- 
sage,” an  enrichment  program  or- 
ganized by  the  Wellington 
County  Board  of  Education  in 
conjunction  with  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Sci- 
ence, is  taking  the  students 
through  the  process  of  producing 
a compact  disc. 

In  the  future,  the  project  could 
become  the  forerunner  of  a four- 
credit  integrated  semester  on 
campus  for  Grade  11  students 
with  an  interest  in  the  physical 
sciences,  says  Stan  Kozak,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion’s physical  science  liaison 
committee  and  a teacher/librarian 
at  Willow  Road  Senior  Public 
School. 

The  21  students  attending  the 
multimedia  project  were  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  their  interest  in 
science  and  recommendations 
from  school  administrators.  All 
this  week,  they  are  attending 
classes  and  special  lectures  led  by 
U of  G faculty  and  will  learn  sev- 
eral aspects  of  CD  technology.  At 
the  end  of  the  week,  they  will 
prepare  a multimedia  report  on 
their  experiences  that  will  be  re- 
corded on  CD.  □ 


AWARDS 

Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Can- 
ada has  awarded  Prof.  Richard 
Protz,  Land  Resource  Science, 
$25,000  for  the  project  “Soil  Or- 
ganisms as  Bioindicators  of  Agro- 
nomic Practices  — 1996/97.” 
Canadian  General-Tower  Lim- 
ited awarded  Prof.  Lambert 
Often,  Engineering,  $8,306  for  a 
“Biofiltration  Pilot  Study  Pro- 
posal for  Canadian  General- 
Tower’s  Dry  Laminator.” 

Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Zoology, 
will  receive  $9,000  from  Cana- 
dian Wildlife  Habitat  to  study 
‘The  Effects  of  Selective  Log- 
ging of  Shade-Tolerant  Hard- 
wood Forests  on  Amphibians  in 
Algonquin  Provincial  Park.” 
Deep  Valley  Farms  Inc.  is  pro- 
viding Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Popula- 
tion Medicine,  with  $23,850  for 
“An  Evaluation  of  the  Efficacy  of 
a Post-Milking  Teat  Disinfectant 
Preparation  Containing  0.4-Per- 
Cent  Chlorhexadine  Gluconate 
and  10-Per-Cent  Glycerine  in  an 
Aerosol  Formulation.”  □ 


Tucker- Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing, 
Parts  & Service 
3 Free  Courtesy 
Shuttle  Service 
n Oil  & Filter 
Service  Special 
on  VW  Products 
from  $24.95 
3 Serving  the 
Community 
Since  1963 


Golf  CL  Lease  from 
$229  (24  months)* 
Jetta  GL  lease  with 
A/C  and  cassette 
$299  (24  months)* 


'OAC  plus  applicable  taxes 


Hall  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 

659  Wellington  SL  W.,  Guelph 
824-9150  ♦ Fax:  824-7746 


GUARANTEED  PRICES  - Ask  for  Details 

yfwfby 

TOP  QUALITY  SHOES  & ACCESSORIES 
2nd  PAIR  1/2  PRICE  or  PAY  NO  TAX 

100’s  ol  Boots  & Shoes  Reduced  1/2  Price  or  Less! 

Dack's,  Rohde,  Kamik,  Santana,  Pajar,  Caressa, 

Liz  Clairborne,  “Kamik," Geronimo.  We  Carry  Waterproof 
Gortex  Boots  & Sheepskin  Boots  & Slippers 


46  Cork  St.  E. 
Guelph  (Downtown) 
Near  Canada  Trust 


837-0460 


Mon.-Thure.  930  a.m.-530  p.m. 
Friday  9:30  a.m. -830  p.m. 
^^aturda^930^iv5j00^T^ 
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Committee  takes  team 
approach  to  enrolment 
statistics  and  analysis 


Former  U of  G provost  Paul  Gilmor,  standing  left,  and  president  Mordechai  Rozanski,  standing  right,  were  on 
hand  to  congratulate  the  recipients  of  the  eighth  annual  R.P.  Gilmor  Student  Life  Award,  the  Fine  Art  Network 
and  Prof.  Ann  Armstrong,  HAFA,  seated  right.  Representing  FAN,  seated  from  left,  are:  Chris  Hyndman,  Tanya 
Staples,  Amy  Cavanagh  and  Dionne  Powlenzuk  (see  story  on  page  1).  Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 

Reduced  GST  to  boost  library  resources 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

Ottawa  is  giving  something  back 
to  the  University’s  books. 

In  October,  federal  Finance 
Minister  Paul  Martin  announced 
that  universities,  colleges,  public 
libraries,  schools,  certain  charity 
groups  and  front-line  literacy 
groups  would  receive  a full  rebate 
of  the  GST  on  books  and  certain 
journals.  This  will  mean  an  ap- 
proximate savings  of  $50,000  for 
the  U of  G Library’s  1997  budget, 
says  Tim  Sauer,  head  of  Collec- 
tion Services. 

When  the  GST  was  originally 
introduced  almost  seven  years 
ago,  educational  institutions  re- 
ceived a refund  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  tax  for  most  books 
and  scholarly  journals.  But  even 
with  paying  only  2.31 -per-cent 
GST  on  books,  the  library  still 
doled  out  about  $50,000  a year  of 
its  $3. 4-million  acquisitions 
budgets  to  Ottawa. 


If  you’re  stuck  in  bed  with  the  flu, 
but  you’re  afraid  the  book  you 
need  from  the  McLaughlin  Li- 
brary will  be  checked  out  while 
you’re  ill,  what  do  you  do? 

Until  January,  you’ll  have  to 
either  live  without  the  book  until 
it’s  returned  and  hope  that  no  one 
has  a hold  on  it,  or  get  out  of  bed 
and  take  your  tired  and  achy  body 
to  campus.  But  early  in  the  new 
year,  the  library  will  be  replacing 
the  remote-access  program  that 
allows  users  to  search  the  library 
catalogue  from  workstations  out- 
side the  library  with  a new  Web- 
based  system. 

“In  addition  to  accessing  the 
most  up-to-date  databases,  the 
Web-based  version  will  offer  a 
number  of  new  and  exciting  serv- 
ices,” says  Sharon  Taylor,  co-or- 
dinator of  public  relations  and 
publicity  for  the  library. 

Users  will  have  access  to  the 
reserve  collection,  the  on-order 


The  savings  from  the  new  re- 
bate, which  takes  effect  Jan.  1, 
1997,  will  be  transferred  to  col- 
lege and  departmental  budgets 
using  the  library’s  allocation  for- 
mula. Developed  about  two  years 
ago,  the  formula  takes  several  fac- 
tors into  consideration,  including 
the  number  of  faculty,  students 
and  courses  in  the  department  or 
college. 

Every  department  has  a library 
representative  who  helps  the  li- 
brary when  it’s  choosing  what 
journals  and  books  to  buy.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  library’s  acqui- 
sitions budget  is  controlled  by  the 
colleges. 

Although  this  new  rebate  will 
mean  another  420  to  625  books  in 
the  library  each  year,  it  only  ap- 
plies to  books  and  certain  jour- 
nals. 

“If  there’s  more  than  five-per- 
cent  advertising  in  journals,  the 
library  has  to  pay  the  full  GST,” 
says  Sauer.  “For  something  like 


and  new-releases  databases. 
They’ll  be  able  to  place  holds  on 
books  and  remove  them.  If  they 
put  a book  on  hold,  they  won’t 
have  to  trek  to  the  library  only  to 
discover  the  book  hasn’t  been  re- 
turned yet  because  they’ll  be  able 
to  access  information  about  items 
on  loan,  holds  outstanding  and 
available  holds.  Users  will  also 
know  if  they  owe  money  or  if  they 
have  books  due  by  using  the  pa- 
trons’ biographical  and  borrow- 
ing information. 

Taylor  says  that  users  who  don’t 
have  a Web  browser  available  to 
them  can  still  access  the  library 
catalogue  from  their  workstations 
by  using  the  Lynx  browser.  Train- 
ing on  how  to  use  the  new  Web- 
based  version  of  the  library  cata- 
logue will  be  available. 

When  the  program  goes  live,  the 
library’s  home  page  (www.lib. 
uoguelph.ca)  will  contain  a link  to 
the  new  service.  □ 


Maclean 's,  we  would  pay  the  full 
seven  per  cent.  CD-ROMs  and 
audiovisual  materials  aren’t  in- 
cluded in  the  rebate  either.” 

U of  G will  still  pay  vendors  the 
seven-per-cent  GST.  but  will  file 
for  its  rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s fiscal  year  in  May,  the  li- 
brary will  transfer  the  savings  to 
the  colleges  based  on  final  year- 
end  figures.  □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

The  first  study  to  look  at  the  eco- 
nomic returns  from  a leadership 
program  has  found  the  returns  to 
be  greater  than  expected. 

A recently  completed  U of  G- 
led  economic-impact  study  of 
Ontario’s  Advanced  Agricultural 
Leadership  Program  (AALP) 
found  that  the  program  has  netted 
a “179  to  one”  return  on  invest- 
ment to  date  and  has  added  one 
percent  to  gross  agricultural  sales 
in  the  province. 

The  AALP,  formed  in  1985  to 
help  develop  emerging  leaders  in 
Ontario’s  agri-food  industry,  is 
co-ordinated  by  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Ru- 
ral Affairs,  U of  G and  the  Ad- 
vanced Agricultural  Leadership 
Trust.  The  two-year  program 
helps  participants  hone  their  lead- 
ership skills,  develop  critical 
thinking  and  problem-solving 
abilities,  and  study  facets  of  the 
agri-food  industry.  The  program 
consists  of  55  seminar  days 
spread  out  over  two  years  and  two 
educational  travel  tours.  Partici- 
pants must  be  between  25  and  45 
years  of  age  and  must  have  held  a 
position  of  leadership.  About  30 
people  are  selected  to  participate 
in  each  program. 

The  study  was  conducted  by 
Prof.  George  Brinkman,  chair  of 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

Analysis  and  Planning  and  Enrol- 
ment Statistics  and  Systems  (ESS) 
have  joined  forces  to  create  the 
Enrolment-Related  Information 
Committee  (ERIC),  which  will 
co-ordinate  requests  for  statistics 
and  analyses  that  have  to  do  with 
enrolment. 

The  committee’s  main  goal  is  to 
make  the  University  community 
aware  of  the  type  of  information 
that’s  available  for  statistical 
analysis  and  who  to  contact  to 
access  the  data.  It  reviews  data- 
gathering  exercises,  database  de- 
velopment and  analytical  studies 
as  required. 

“We’re  trying  to  ensure  that 
there’s  not  duplication  of  effort 
and  that  enrolment  data  are  con- 
sistent," says  ERIC  chair  Murray 
Stinson,  a research  associate  in 
Analysis  and  Planning.  “And  a lot 
of  people  don’t  know  who  to  call 
for  certain  information." 

ERIC  is  now  putting  together  a 
user’s  guide  to  enrolment-related 
information  to  distribute  to  cli- 
ents across  campus. 

‘The  user’s  guide  will  tell  peo- 
ple what  information  is  available 
and  who  to  go  for  access  to  it,” 
says  Stinson.  “It  will  have  a glos- 
sary of  terminology  that  will  help 
people  formulate  their  questions 
in  a concise  and  meaningful 
way.” 

Because  there  can  be  subtle  dif- 
ferences in  terms,  the  committee 
wants  to  be  sure  everyone  re- 
questing enrolment-related  infor- 
mation understands  the  terminol- 
ogy that  will  be  used  to  retrieve 


the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business;  Jim 
Mahone,  special  assistant  to  the 
OAC  dean;  Prof.  Doug  Pletsch, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Extension  Studies;  and  Tamsyn 
Rowley,  a research  associate  in 
the  OAC  dean’s  office.  The  study 
conducted  in-depth  interviews 
with  75  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
of  three  of  the  programs,  looked 
at  data  describing  economic  re- 
turns to  programs  in  which  gradu- 
ates were  involved,  and  sought 
expert  opinion  on  the  cumulative 
impact  of  AALP  graduates  on  the 
agricultural  sector. 

The  economic-impact  study's 
survey  of  64  graduates  measured 
individual  contributions  as  well 
as  collective  benefits  to  the  agri- 
food industry.  The  total  costs  of 
the  program  for  the  64  partici- 
pants was  estimated  at 
$2,366,570.  AALP’s  contribu- 
tion to  the  net  present  value  of  the 
value-added  total  benefits  to  the 
agricultural  sector  was 
$126,208,800  between  1986  and 
1995  and  is  projected  to  increase 
to  $423,776,400  by  2005.  The  ra- 
tio of  benefits  to  costs  is  therefore 
53:1  for  benefits  accrued  from 
1986  to  1995  and  179:1  for  the 
entire  period  between  1986  and 
2005. 

Overall,  participants  cited  three 
primary  benefits  of  AALP.  It  pro- 


data. The  guide  is  expected  to  be 
published  in  the  spring,  and  at 
least  part  of  it  will  be  on  the  In- 
ternet. 

Stinson  expects  that  department 
chairs  will  use  the  guide  to  help 
them  obtain  information  they  can 
use  to  plan  and  do  their  own 
analyses.  Bob  Auger,  manager  of 
ESS  and  a member  of  ERIC,  says 
that  because  the  student-related 
data  have  so  many  variables  and 
parameters,  many  departments 
will  need  help  interpreting  data. 

ERIC  will  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  on  current  and 
future  information  needs  of  cli- 
ents, including  direct  access  to 
enrolment  databases  and  the  asso- 
ciated training  required. 

‘The  kind  of  analytical  informa- 
tion and  studies  people  are  going 
to  need  in  the  future  to  make  en- 
rolment policies  are  likely  to  be 
too  broad  for  one  office  to  han- 
dle," says  Stinson.  ‘The  expertise 
and  direction  provided  by  ERIC 
will  allow  us  to  be  effective  and 
efficient  in  the  co-ordination  of 
these  data  analyses.” 

Adds  Auger:  “We  want  to  be 
proactive  in  the  identification  of 
upcoming  enrolment  issues  that 
will  require  additional  study  and 
provide  timely  and  meaningful 
analyses  to  assist  our  senior  man- 
agement in  making  decisions.” 

In  addition  to  Stinson  and 
Auger,  the  committee  consists  of 
Adrian  DeLyzer  of  Graduate 
Service  Programs,  Ann  Hollings 
of  ESS,  Mike  Kupferschmidt  of 
Analysis  and  Planning  and  Brian 
Pettigrew  of  the  Provost’s  Of- 
fice.O 


vided  them  with  a vision  and  the 
confidence  to  act  on  what  they 
had  learned,  it  helped  them  de- 
velop skills  and  it  built  a network 
and  opened  doors  for  them  in  the 
agri-food  industry. 

For  1 987  graduate  Cathy  Lowry 
of  Guelph,  the  program  turned  her 
life  around  by  changing  her  focus 
from  technical  to  people  skills. 
Now  working  as  a trainer/facilita- 
tor and  management  consultant 
with  a Guelph-based  company 
known  as  Strive!,  she  says  AALP 
helped  her  realize  the  importance 
of  people  dynamics  and  interac- 
tion. 

For  Bill  Weaver,  who  also 
graduated  from  the  first  AALP, 
the  program  gave  him  "concen- 
trated exposure”  and  a broader 
understanding  of  issues  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  community. 
Weaver,  the  owner  of  a swine  op- 
eration in  Dresden,  has  since  be- 
come involved  with  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  as  well 
as  many  community  organiza- 
tions. 

The  1995  to  1997  program  fin- 
ishes next  April,  and  recruiting 
for  the  next  program  will  begin  in 
May,  says  Pam  Mighton  of  the 
Agricultural  Leadership  Trust, 
which  administers  the  program. 
Nominations  are  called  for  from 
agricultural  organizations  and 
businesses.  □ 


Remote  access  updated 


Advanced  Agricultural  Leadership 
Program  benefits  business,  study  finds 
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Geography  labs  offer  students 
advanced  hands-on  learning 


Provost  lain  Campbell  pushes  a button  to  start  the  new  wind  tunnel  In 
the  Department  of  Geography's  Sedimentary  Transport  Lab  at  the 
official  opening  Nov.  29.  Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

The  Department  of  Geogra- 
phy is  putting  itself  on  the 
map  with  two  new  research  labo- 
ratories. 

The  Geographic  Information 
Systems  (GIS)  and  Sedimentary 
Transport  labs  are  making  learn- 
ing more  advanced  and  hands  on. 
The  GIS  Lab  is  equipped  with 
12  Pentium  computers  and  sup- 
ports a variety  of  sophisticated 
GIS  and  mapping  software,  es- 
sential for  analysing  large 
amounts  of  spatial  data. 

Students  in  all  areas  of  geogra- 
phy have  already  put  the  new 
laboratory  to  work,  studying  such 
themes  as  access  to  health  care, 
rainforest  depletion,  watershed 
erosion  and  sitting  waste-disposal 
facilities. 

The  facility  includes  digitizing 
equipment  for  converting  paper 
maps  to  digital  format  and  color 
printers  for  displaying  GIS  out- 
put. 

Important  tool 

‘The  specialized  software  al- 
lows you  to  combine  different 
types  of  spatial  data,”  says  Prof. 
Janet  Mersey.  "So  students  can 
study  and  map  relationships  that 
might  not  be  evident  otherwise. 
GIS  has  become  an  important  tool 
in  many  areas  of  resource  plan- 
ning, and  students  equipped  with 
these  skills  are  better  prepared  to 
enter  the  workplace." 

One  student  in  Mersey’s  “Ap- 
plied Geographic  Information 
Systems”  course  used  the  soft- 
ware to  predict  how  raccoon  ra- 
bies would  spread  if  an  infected 
raccoon  entered  from  New  York 
via  the  Queenston  Bridge,  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  or  the  Peace 
Bridge.  Another  student  used  GIS 
to  calculate  fragmentation  indices 
to  characterize  the  changes  in  for- 
est habitat  along  part  of  the  Niag- 
ara Escarpment. 

“It’s  useful  for  projects  involv- 
ing change  in  spacial  patterns  be- 
cause the  student  can  see  if  the 
area  is  made  up  of  a few  large 
forest  strands  or  numerous 


smaller  ones,”  says  Mersey. 

The  new  lab  will  be  used  pri- 
marily by  fourth-year  and  gradu- 
ate students.  But  Mersey  says  the 
lab  was  necessary  because  the  de- 
partment’s main  computer  lab  is 
used  to  capacity  by  the  growing 
number  of  students  attracted  to 
other  lab-oriented  courses,  in- 
cluding one  on  remote  sensing 
that  is  offered  jointly  with  the  De- 
partment of  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence (LRS). 

A new  minor  in  GIS  and  envi- 
ronmental analysis  in  the  B.Sc. 
program  recognizes  the  multidis- 
ciplinary nature  of  students  inter- 
ested in  GIS. 

The  Sedimentary  Transport  Lab 
contains  the  third  and  most  high- 
tech  wind  tunnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography.  (The  depart- 
ment also  has  a portable  wind 
tunnel  that  can  be  taken  into  the 
field  for  research  and  a smoke 
wind  tunnel  for  flow-visualiza- 
tion experiments.) 

The  new  10-metre  wind  tunnel 
is  one  of  only  three  research  sedi- 
ment-transport wind  tunnels  in 
Canada;  the  others  are  at  Trent 
University  and  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan. 

“It’s  a very  important  piece  of 
equipment,”  says  Prof.  Alun 
Joseph,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Geography.  “But  the  key  thing 
is  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
fabrication  of  the  major  compo- 
nents and  metalwork,  a large  part 
of  the  installation  and  finishing 
touches  were  carried  out  by  fac- 
ulty and  student  volunteers  in  the 
department.” 


The  following  University  Police 
occurrence  statistics  for  the  period 
Oct.  28  to  Dec.  1 were  provided  by 
Const.  Robin  Begin,  U of  G’s  liai- 
son officer. 

Disturbances  and  malicious 
damage:  Some  16  occurrences 
were  reported,  most  involving 
damage  to  campus  buildings. 


The  tunnel  will  be  used  for  con- 
trolled experiments  dealing  with 
wind  erosion. 

Prof.  Bill  Nickling  says  that 
having  the  new  tunnel  in  the  lab 
makes  it  easier  to  teach  a class  of 
30. 

“Only  a few  students  could 
gather  around  the  old  wind  tun- 
nel, located  in  the  Day  Hall  base- 
ment, to  watch  the  process,”  he 
says.  “The  other  day,  I had  a large 
group  from  the  first-year  class  in 
(the  lab)  observing.” 

The  wind  tunnel  is  controlled  by 
a computer  and  can  reach  veloci- 
ties of  1 80  kilometres  per  hour  — 
the  speed  of  a hurricane. 

‘The  students  aren’t  just  using 
regular  equipment,”  says 
Nickling.  ‘They’re  using  equip- 
ment that’s  used  at  a research 
level.” 

In  the  Sedimentary  Transport 
Lab,  the  wind  tunnel  is  comple- 
mented by  a six-metre  wave  tank, 
a five-metre  recirculating  flume 
and  two  2. 5-metre  stream  tables 
used  for  investigating  coastal  and 
fluvial  processes.  The  equipment 
and  associated  instrumentation, 
used  to  measure  sediment-trans- 
port processes,  make  this  one  of 
the  most  sophisticated  and 
learner-centred  geomorphology 
research  labs  in  the  Canadian  uni- 
versity system. 

Like  many  other  academic  units 
on  campus,  the  Department  of 
Geography  is  trying  to  move  to- 
wards a more  hands-on  approach 
to  learning,  giving  students  an  op- 
portunity to  see  what  they’re 
reading  about  in  their  textbooks 


Three  students  were  charged  judi- 
cially. One  male  was  taken  to  hos- 
pital because  he  was  cut  severely 
with  a beer  bottle. 

Harassment  and  assaults: 
Four  reports  of  harassing  phone 
calls  or  voice-mail  messages  were 
received  in  November.  One  inci- 
dent was  a case  of  misdirected 
offensive  phone  mail. 

Liquor-related  offences:  Po- 
lice issued  three  charges  under  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act.  Bullring 
staff  reported  someone  with  false 
ID  Nov.  17;  the  ED  was  seized.  A 
female  student  was  charged  after 
trying  to  enter  the  Brass  Taps  with 
fake  ID  Nov.  28. 

Thefts:  Twelve  thefts  of  private 
property  were  reported  in  No- 
vember. The  property  included  a 
personal  CD  player,  wallets/ 
fanny  packs,  knapsack,  bikes  and 
jackets.  A student  was  charged 
under  student  regulations  for  pos- 
sessing a stolen  licence  plate. 

Trespassing:  Police  issued  one 
warning  and  charged  a student 
and  three  visitors  under  the  Tres- 


and  journal  articles,  says 
Nickling. 

“In  our  senior  courses,  we’re 
moving  away  from  traditional  es- 
says towards  writing  papers 
based  on  a student’s  own  labora- 
tory or  field  research.  The  stu- 
dents still  have  to  do  the  neces- 
sary background  reading,  but  they 
also  have  to  design  and  carry  out 
a field  or  lab  experiment  that  is 
written  up  in  a research  journal 
format.” 


pass  to  Property  Act. 

Vehicle  offences:  Police  inves- 
tigated six  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents, including  two  hit  and  runs, 
in  November.  One  person  was 
charged  under  the  Highway  Traf- 
fic Act,  and  a visitor  was  charged 
with  failing  to  yield.  On  Nov.  5, 
Parking  Administration  staff  re- 
ported an  abandoned  pickup 
truck,  which  police  files  indicated 
was  stolen.  On  Nov.  25,  a vehicle 
stolen  in  Hamilton  was  found  on 
campus. 

Other  police  activities  during 
November  included  drug  investi- 
gations. Two  students  were 
charged  under  the  student  regula- 
tions for  use  and  possession  of  a 
narcotic. 

A male  student  was  shot  by  a 
pellet  gun  near  Johnston  Hall 
Nov.  1.  Campus  police  are  still 
investigating. 

A faculty  member  reported  at- 
tempted mail  fraud  after  receiving 
a letter  allegedly  from  Nigeria 
asking  the  recipient  to  send  com- 
pany letterhead  signed  and  a bank 


At  the  official  opening  of  the 
wind  tunnel  Nov.  28,  provost  Iain 
Campbell  commended  the  de- 
partment not  only  for  its  work  on 
the  new  facilities,  but  also  for  its 
restructuring  and  focusing  of  cur- 
riculum in  the  face  of  diminished 
resources. 

Campbell  says  the  department’s 
curriculum  reforms  are  among  the 
most  thoughtful  and  successful 
on  campus.  □ 


account  number  in  exchange  for 
money. 

Two  female  students  reported 
their  drinks  were  drugged  at  an 
off-campus  bar.  The  University 
and  city  police  are  educating  bars. 
Begin  cautions  people  to  always 
know  where  their  drink  is. 

She  notes  that  a powerful  seda- 
tive labelled  the  “date  rape  drug" 
is  known  to  be  making  its  way 
around  bars  in  the  United  States. 
The  tranquillizer  Rohypnol  has 
been  cited  in  several  recent  sexual 
assault  cases  in  the  States,  where 
unsuspecting  women  were  raped 
after  they  consumed  drinks 
spiked  with  it. 

The  drug  takes  effect  in  five  to 
10  minutes  and  can  create  ex- 
treme sedation,  amnesia,  muscle 
relaxation,  slowing  of  reflexes, 
slurred  speech  and  bloodshot 
eyes. 

Begin  says  if  you’re  not  feeling 
well  and  suspect  your  drink  has 
been  drugged,  get  someone  you 
trust  to  take  you  home  or  to  a 
hospital.  □ 
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Letters  reveal  another 
side  of  George  Grant 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

A new  book  edited  by  Prof. 
William  Christian,  Political  Stud- 
ies, gives  readers  two  different 
views  of  Canadian  philosopher 
George  Grant  from  the  one  they 
saw  in  Christian's  best-selling  bi- 
ography. 

George  Grant:  Selected  Letters, 
published  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  is  a compilation  of 
letters  written  by  Grant  from  the 
time  he  was  five  until  his  death  in 
1988. 

Grant’s  widow,  Sheila,  gave 
Christian  his  address  book  with 
names  of  people  Grant  may  have 
corresponded  with.  Christian  col- 
lected about  1 ,400  letters  in  total, 
but  only  305  were  included  in  the 
book. 

The  collection  begins  with  a 
postcard  written  when  Grant  was 
five  and  ends  with  one  written  in 
July  1988,  two  months  before  his 
death. 

Because  the  letters  were  never 
intended  for  publication,  they  are 
raw  and  revealing. 

“Some  are  just  postcards  or  tele- 
grams, but  they  were  raw  psycho- 
logical notes  of  George  Grant’s 
uncensored  life,”  says  Christian. 
‘This  isn’t  just  someone’s  laun- 


dry list.  The  letters  are  very  re- 
vealing, especially  the  notes  to  his 
mother.” 

Although  Grant  was  a guarded 
public  writer,  Christian  says  his 
letters  show  he  had  an  Oedipus 
complex.  In  Christian’s  foreward, 
he  notes  that  Grant’s  mother 
could  never  give  her  son  the  dec- 
laration that  she  loved  him  best  of 
all  her  children,  as  he  wanted  her 
to,  because  she  loved  all  her  chil- 
dren. 

The  other  view  of  Grant  faces 
the  reader  from  the  cover.  It  is  a 
detail  from  a painting  of  the  phi- 
losopher by  Christian’s  wife, 
Barbara,  a U of  G fine  art  graduate 
who  also  has  an  MA  in  English 
and  teaches  on  campus  in  the 
Writing  Centre.  The  portrait 
seeks  to  present  both  the  public 
and  the  private  Grant. 

Barbara  Christian  set  the  por- 
trait in  Terrence  Bay,  N.S.,  where 
Grant  had  his  cottage,  a place  he 
considered  holy. 

‘The  setting  is  symbolic  of  the 
place  that  spoke  to  him  of  the 
eternal  life,”  she  says.  “He  found 
it  to  be  a profoundly  moving 
place.” 

Barbara  Christian  was  disap- 
pointed, however,  that  the  book’s 
designers  used  only  a detail  from 


the  painting  and  consequently 
lost  much  of  her  meaning.  She 
was  especially  interested  in  get- 
ting across  his  larger-than-life 
presence. 

“He  was  a very  big  man.  He  had 
a kind  of  charisma  that,  when  he 
walked  into  a room,  he  seemed  to 
fill  it.” 


Although  the  letters  show  a less 
guarded  and  confident  Grant, 
they  reveal  no  shocking  secrets. 
But  reviewers  have  described  the 
letters  as  a necessary  complement 
to  his  biography. 

William  Christian  says  Grant  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  so  confident  in 
what  he  was  saying,  but  the  letters 


show  someone  who  wasn't  so 
certain. 

William  Christian  is  currently 
co-editing  a George  Grant  reader 
with  Grant’s  widow.  It  will  con- 
tain excerpts  of  the  philosopher’s 
best-known  work  as  well  as  more 
obscure  material,  some  of  it  pre- 
viously unpublished.  □ 


Philosopher  explores  cultural  relations  of  television,  religion 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Television  and  religion  are  often 
regarded  as  being  at  opposite  ends 
of  a spectrum,  but  a new  book, 
Religion  vs.  Television:  Competi- 
tors in  Cultural  Context,  sets  them 
beside  one  another  philosophi- 
cally. 

‘TV  is  so  often  moralistic,  even 
in  the  sitcoms  and  the  soaps,” 
says  the  author,  Prof.  Jay 
Newman,  Philosophy.  “And  its 
moral  foundation  is  largely  de- 
rived from  a Judeo-Christian 
ethic.” 

In  his  book,  Newman,  a self- 
avowed  TV  addict,  distances 
himself  from  critics  who  assume 
that  religion  is  fundamentally 
good  and  TV  is  fundamentally 
bad.  He  notes  that  the  book  is  not 
a defence  of  television  as  such, 
but  “a  defence  of  TV  from  the 
kind  of  sneering  and  whining  of 
people  who  say  that  TV  is  basi- 
cally damaging.” 

Even  the  negative  effect  that 
television  has  on  literacy,  a gen- 
erally accepted  truth,  is  examined 
in  the  wider  context  of  religion. 
Newman  believes  religion  is  also 
a factor  in  illiteracy  because  it, 
too,  has  often  promoted  anti-in- 
tellectualism.  “I  don’t  accept  the 
idea  that  TV  makes  people  stupid 
while  religion  makes  them 
smart.” 

The  book,  divided  into  four 
chapters,  concludes  that  there  is  a 
substantial  amount  of  competi- 
tion between  religion  and  TV,  but 
that  the  competition  is  more  com- 
plex than  most  religious  and  tra- 
ditionalist critics  of  television  and 
their  supporters  have  realized. 

Newman  is  concerned  that  TV 
offers  little  criticism  of  religion, 


noting  that  religion-based  criti- 
cisms of  television  can  also  be 
applied  to  religion.  He  believes, 
for  example,  that  religion  often 
promotes  passivity,  disrupts  fam- 
ily life,  does  a questionable  job  of 
moral  education,  invents  celebri- 
ties, sacrifices  spiritual  wisdom 
for  meaningless  ritual  and  enter- 
tainment, and  promotes  violent 
behavior,  all  of  which  are  criti- 
cisms usually  directed  at  TV,  he 
says.  What  is  needed,  he  says,  is 
more  constructive  criticism  of  the 
corruptions  of  both  television  and 
institutional  religion. 

“Many  religious  criticisms  of 


TV  are  fair,  but  deteriorate  into 
scapegoating  of  TV,  as  if  immor- 
ality did  not  exist  in  pre-TV 
days.” 

Although  he  finds  television 
programming  generally  disap- 
pointing, Newman  cites  even 
such  widely  watched  programs  as 
The  Young  and  the  Restless,  The 
Simpsons  and  Baywatch  as  hav- 
ing moral  foundations. 

TV  programming  is  a response 
to  demands  made  in  a democratic 
society,  he  notes,  yet  religious 
programming  on  TV,  although 
rich  and  multifaceted,  does  little 
to  provide  intelligent  critique  of 


religion  and  philosophy  or  to  pre- 
sent sympathetic  atheistic/agnos- 
tic role  models.  He  doesn’t  be- 
lieve television  is  the  new 
religion,  but  acknowledges  that  it 
has  taken  over  some  of  the  roles 
of  religion,  such  as  creating  icons, 
symbolism  and  moralism.  Be- 
cause of  tradition,  TV  programs 
encompass  religion  even  when 
being  “secular,”  he  says. 

‘There  is  no  secularist  conspir- 
acy against  religion  on  the  part  of 
those  responsible  for  TV.  The 
loudest  religious  critics  of  TV  use 
it  as  a scapegoat  by  which  to  stake 
out  high  moral  ground,  but  they 


are  often  resentful  cranks  and  ma- 
nipulative bigots." 

One  aspect  of  religion  that  TV 
cannot  portray,  however,  is  its 
sacramental  value,  says  Newman. 
“Television’s  real  threat  to  relig- 
ion is  its  provision  of  an  important 
new  mode  of  perception  that  pro- 
vides an  ability  to  reveal  things 
about  religion  that  were  once  hid- 
den.” 

Religion  vs.  Television,  New- 
man’s seventh  book,  is  dedicated 
to  his  mother,  who  died  this  sum- 
mer. His  next  book,  Religion  and 
Technology,  will  be  published  by 
Praeger  next  summer.  □ 
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NOTICES 


Road  to  close 

To  maintain  private-property 
status,  U of  G is  closing  all  roads 
that  lead  to  campus  from  city 
streets  for  24  hours  over  the  holi- 
days. The  roads  will  be  closed 
from  noon  Dec.  26  until  noon  Dec. 
27.  University  employees  will  be 
able  to  access  the  roads. 

What  a hoot! 

The  Arboretum  is  offering  a three- 
evening  owl  workshop  designed 
to  help  develop  skills  in  the  iden- 
tification of  Ontario’s  owls  Jan. 
15, 22  and  29.  Cost  is  $58.  Regis- 
ter by  Jan.  8. 

A comedy  tonight 

The  Marshall  Karp  comedy 
Squabbles  runs  at  the  Arbore- 
tum’s Theatre  in  the  Trees  Dec. 
13, 14, 20  and  21.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.,  with  a buffet  at  6:30  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $45.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  2113. 

Pathobiology  seminar 

John  Fairbrother  of  the  University 
of  Montreal  discusses  the  “Role  of 
Fimbrial  Adhesins  in  the  Patho- 
genesis of  Avian  Colisepticemia” 
Dec.  1 6 at  1 0:30  a.m.  in  Pathobi- 
ology 101. 

Travel  grants 

The  Asia  Pacific  Foundation  of 
Canada  offers  travel  grants  of 
$5,000  to  Canadian  master’s,  doc- 
toral or  business  students  to  cover 


travel  costs  for  research  related  to 
Southeast  Asia.  Application  dead- 
line is  Feb.  14,  1997.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs  InfoCen- 
tre  on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre. 

Course  design 

Teaching  Support  Services  is  of- 
fering a workshop  on  “Course  De- 
sign  and  Course  Outline 
Development”  Dec.  16  from 
10:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  in  Room 
125  of  Day  Hall.  Various  course 
design  models  will  be  presented 
and  discussed,  and  several  course 
outlines  will  be  reviewed.  Anyone 
wishing  feedback  should  bring 
their  outline  along.  To  register, 
contact  Helen  Martin  at 
hmartin@tss.uoguelph.ca  or  Ext. 
2973. 

Let  it  snow 

Do  you  know  what  there  is  to 
know  about  your  favorite  form  of 
precipitation?  “Let  It  Snow,  Let  It 
Snow,  Let  It  Snow”  will  answer 
your  questions  on  a free  nature 
walk  Dec.  15  at  the  Arboretum. 
The  walk  leaves  from  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m. 

Hazardous  waste 

The  last  removal  of  hazardous 
waste  from  campus  work  areas  be- 
fore the  Christmas  break  will  be 
Dec.  20.  Weekly  pickups  will  re- 
sume Jan.  10. 


Web  usability 

Teaching  Support  Services  pre- 
sents Tammy  teWinkel  of  Con- 
vivia  Interaction  Design  Inc., 
leading  a discussion  of  usability 
on  the  World  Wide  Web  Dec.  19 
at  noon  in  Room  1 7 1 3 of  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre.  Topics  will  in- 
clude why  usability  on  the  Web  is 
important,  general  research  about 
Web  usability  and  what  you  can 
do  to  evaluate  your  own  efforts  in 
Web  design. 

Music  of  the  season 

The  Elora  Festival  Singers  will 
perform  Christmas  carols  and  mu- 
sic at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  Dec. 
18  at  7 p.m.  Tickets  are  available 
for  $15  at  the  door  or  by  calling 
846-0331. 

ECEP  grant  deadline 

The  deadline  to  submit  proposals 
for  the  fourth  round  of  competi- 
tion for  research  grants  from  the 
Environmental  Capacity  En- 
hancement Project  is  Jan.  31. 
Grants  of  up  to  $15,000  per  prin- 
cipal researcher  are  available  to 
support  new  collaborative  re- 
search efforts  between  Guelph 
and  South  African  researchers.  To 
obtain  guidelines  and  application 


FOR  SALE 


1993  Volvo  240  station  wagon, 
manual  transmission  with  over- 
drive, runs  well,  great  winter  car, 
mounted  snow  tires,  Roly,  Ext. 
3043. 

1991  Nissan  4x4  Hustler,  regular- 
size  pickup,  red,  standard,  new 
tires,  AM/FM  cassette,  service  re- 
cords available,  excellent  condi- 
tion, one  owner,  34,000 
kilometres,  Julie,  Ext.  4184  or 
767-2330  after  5 p.m. 

1985  Olds  Cutlass  Ciera 
Brougham,  V6,  cruise,  automatic, 
beige,  power  steering  and  brakes, 
air  conditioned,  premium  sound 
system,  212,000  kilometres,  821  - 
1879. 

Brass  and  white  enamel  day  bed, 
excellent  condition,  Susan,  Ext. 
8702  or  823-5792. 

Ron  Parker  limited-edition  print, 
Yellow  Dawn-American  Elk  and 
John  Seery-Lester  print,  Cool  Re- 
treat Lynx,  Alain,  821-0826. 

Border  collie  puppies,  working 
lines,  parents’  hips  and  eyes  clear, 
ready  at  end  of  December, 
Shawn,  Ext.  3336  or  856-9425. 


forms,  visit  the  ECEP  Office  in 
Room  016  Johnston  Hall,  send  e- 
mail  to  rpafric3  @oac.uoguelph.ca 
or  call  Ext  3773. 

Ventilation  reduced 

U of  G’s  annual  Christmas  venti- 
lation setback  is  slated  to  run  from 
Dec.  21  until  Jan.  5.  The  ventila- 
tion in  many  areas  will  be  reduced 
or  turned  off,  and  heating  will  be 
maintained  at  slightly  lowered 
levels,  as  is  done  normally  at  night 
and  on  weekends.  Animal-hold- 
ing areas  are  not  affected.  This 
annual  energy  conservation  saves 
the  University  an  estimated 
$40,000.  Anyone  with  special 
ventilation  requirements  during 
the  holiday  period  should  call  Ext. 
2038  by  Dec.  13. 

Environmentally  speaking 

Environmental  Science  Sympo- 
sium 1997  runs  Feb.  1 from  9 a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  on  campus.  This 
year’s  theme  is  ‘Think  Globally, 
Act  Locally.”  The  day  will  include 
workshops,  a panel  discussion  on 
“Green  Consumerism”  and  a film. 
Cost  is  $7  general,  $5  for  students. 
Pre-registration  runs  Jan.  23,  24 
and  27  to  29  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard. 


FOR  SALE 


Daytek  14-inch  SVGA  .28  moni- 
tor, 10  months  old;  Thomas,  821  - 
9869  or  e-mail  tgeishauser@ 
ovcnet.uoguelph.ca. 

Audiophile  system,  Macintosh 
components  and  Tannoy  speak- 
ers, selling  complete  set  only,  se- 
rious inquiries  only,  836-3892. 

New  Sunbeam  breadmaker;  Oster 
mixmaster,  food  processor, 
blender,  slow  cooker,  new;  Sears 
Kenmore  vacuum  with  beater  bar; 
Honda  Prelude  bra,  822-3 1 29. 


WANTED 


Regular  ride  from  Guelph  to  Wa- 
terloo from  January  to  April 
1997,  will  help  pay  for  gas, 
Jonathan,  766-0478. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  house,  Exhibi- 
tion Park,  Jan.  1 to  June  1997, 
$1,000  a month  plus  utilities, 
Brian,  Ext.  3868  or  824-7230. 


Calligraphy  Guild  meets 

Clive  Lewis  will  share  his  skills  in 
lino  engraving  at  the  Royal  City 
Calligraphy  Guild’s  next  meeting 
Jan.  14  at  7:30  p.m.  All  are  wel- 
come. For  details,  call  Marilyn 
Swaby  at  821-4310  or  823-8098. 

Christmas  traditions 

Rockwood  will  celebrate  Christ- 
mas with  its  traditional  Farmers’ 
Parade  of  Lights  and  reading  of 
Dylan  Thomas’s  A Child’s  Christ- 
mas in  Wales  Dec.  19.  The  parade 
starts  at  7 p.m.;  the  reading  by 
Peter  Sheard  and  Avril 
Winchester  begins  at  9 p.m.  in  the 
town  hall.  Admission  is  pay  what 
you  can  to  help  support  the  1997 
Spirit  Valley  Experience  Festival 
of  the  Arts  and  Nature. 

Management  training 

Aga  Khan  Foundation  Canada  of- 
fers 10  fellowships  in  interna- 
tional development  management 
to  provide  intensive  training  in 
Canada  and  field  experience  in 
Asia  for  outstanding  Canadians 
between  18  and  29.  Deadline  to 
apply  is  Feb.  14.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  the  foundation  at 
613-237-2532,  fax:  613-567- 
2532.0 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  1867  restored 
coach  house,  skylights,  down- 
town, five  appliances,  private  gar- 
den, one-car  parking,  suit  quiet 
person,  non-smokers,  references, 
$800  a month,  836-7807. 

Furnished  upper  half  of  split- 
level  home,  two  bedrooms,  den, 
kitchen,  bathroom,  laundry,  park- 
ing, on  bus  route,  available  Janu- 
ary to  April  1997,  suitable  for 
visiting  prof  or  grad  student,  $700 
a month  inclusive,  821-6432. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  town- 
house  to  share,  access  to  Internet, 
five-minute  walk  to  campus, 
parking,  laundry,  non-smoker, 
quiet  person  preferred,  $350  a 
month  inclusive,  823-9782. 

Shared  accommodation  with  fe- 
male non-smoker  in  chalet-style 
coach  house  for  grad  student  or 
faculty,  across  from  Elora  Gorge 
Conservation  area,  20  minutes  to 
campus,  $400  a month  inclusive, 
available  immediately,  Elsa,  846- 
0313. 

Furnished  room  with  private  bath 
and  kitchen,  parking,  laundry, 
close  to  Stone  Road  Mall,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  $415  a month 
inclusive,  Ext.  6683  or  837-9665. 


For  All  Your 
Household 
Cleaning 
Needs 

Weekly  A Biweekly  A Monthly 
or  Just  a One-Time  Cleanl 
References  Available.  Bonded. 
Please  call  Christine 

836-1996 


Royal  City  Travel 


Inc. 


To  serve  you  even  better 


^3  [2 


E-mail  us  at  res@royalcitytravel.com 

✓ Free  Ticket  & Brochure  Delivery  to  all  U of  G 
Departments 

✓ Corporate  Rate  Hotel  Program 

✓ Corporate  Rate  Car  Rentals 

✓ Corporate  Management  Reports 

✓ Customer  Care  Program 

"Travellers  24  Hour  Emergency  Service" 

✓ Senior  Corporate  Consultants 

✓ A Full  Service  American  Express  Travel  Agency 

royalcitytravel@golden.net 

763-3520 

Royal  Plaza  (Paisley  and  Norfolk) 

Ttavel  Agency 
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Let  s table  that!  President  Mordechai  Rozanski's  office  doubled  as  a dining  room  last  week  as  he  played 
host  to  four  students  who  had  each  paid  $21 .25  to  have  lunch  with  him  at  an  auction  sponsored  by  the  peer 
helper  program.  From  left  are  Lenin  Volney,  Josh  Silvertown,  Rozanski,  Chrissy  Martin  and  Wayne  Han.  The 
$938  raised  at  the  auction  went  to  the  United  Way  and  University  College  Connection.  Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 


Unemployment  changes  slated  for  Jan.  1 


The  unemployment  insurance 
system  will  undergo  major 
changes  beginning  Jan.  1.  The 
new  program,  which  has  been  re- 
named employment  insurance,  in- 
troduces a system  where  earnings 
are  insured  from  first  dollar  earned 
and  eligibility  for  benefits  is  based 
on  hours  worked. 

Most  employees  and  the  Uni- 
versity have  to  pay  employment 
insurance  (El)  on  remuneration 
from  insurable  employment.  Un- 
der the  1996  rules,  an  employee 
has  to  work  at  least  15  hours  in  a 
week  or  earn  at  least  $150  per 
week  for  the  employment  to  be 
insurable.  In  addition,  only  those 
earnings  up  to  a maximum  of 
$750  per  week  are  insured. 

The  new  El  rules  simplify  this 
process  by  eliminating  these  pay- 
period  minimum  and  maximum 
requirements,  says  Lillian  Wilson 
of  Human  Resources.  Starting 
Jan.  1,  Guelph  will  have  to  with- 
hold El  premiums  for  each  dollar 
of  insurable  earnings,  up  to  an 
annual  maximum  of  $39,000. 
This  means  that  the  employment 
of  many  part-time  and  casual  em- 
ployees (which  was  not  insurable 
in  1996  and  previous  years  be- 
cause of  minimum  weekly  insur- 
ability rules),  will  now  be  insur- 
able. 


Publications 

College  of  Social  Science  dean 
David  Knight  is  co-author  with 
Iain  Wallace  of  “Societies  in 
Space  and  Place,”  which  appears 
in  Earthly  Goods:  Environmental 
Change  and  Social  Justice. 

Prof.  David  Piggins,  Psychol- 
ogy, is  author  with  H.  Mcleay  of 
the  University  of  Wales  of  ‘The 
Mental  Manipulation  of  2-D  Rep- 
resentations of  Knots  as  Defor- 
mable Structures,”  which  was 
published  in  Educational  Studies 
in  Mathematics  30. 

Prof.  Linda  Wood,  Psychol- 
ogy, and  R.O.  Kroger  are  authors 
of  “Discourse  Analysis  in  Re- 
search on  Aging,”  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Canadian  Journal 
on  Aging  14  (Supplement  1). 

An  article  on  “Cerebral  Laterali- 
zation for  the  Processing  of  Spa- 
tial Co-ordinates  and  Categories 
in  Left  and  Right  Handers”  by  B. 
Laeng  and  Prof.  Michael  Peters, 
Psychology,  was  published  in 

Neuropsychologia  33.  □ 


The  deduction  rate  will  be  2.9 
per  cent,  with  the  maximum  an- 
nual deduction  reduced  to  $ 1 , 1 3 1 
($39,000  x 2.9  per  cent  versus  the 
1996  rate  of  2.95  per  cent).  With 
earnings  insurable  from  first  dol- 
lar earned,  El  deductions  will  be 
higher  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  will  stop  when  the  annual 
maximum  has  been  reached. 

The  second  major  change  to  El 
is  the  use  of  hours  of  work  to 
determine  if  workers  are  entitled 
to  El  benefits  and  for  how  long. 


Total  hours  of  insurable  employ- 
ment along  with  insurable  earn- 
ings will  be  reported  on  the  record 
of  employment  generated  when 
an  employee  terminates.  The 
number  of  hours  required  to  es- 
tablish a claim  will  be  between 
420  and  700,  depending  on  the 
rate  of  unemployment  in  the  area 
at  the  time  of  the  benefit  applica- 
tion. 

For  more  information  about 
these  changes,  call  Wilson  at  Ext. 
2849.0 


Making  sure 
your  future  is  financially 
secure  can  be  a challenge  in 
times  like  these.  Ensuring  that 
you  have  explored  all  of  the 
appropriate  alternatives  can  add  peace 
of  mind  before  and  after  retirement. 

Scotia  McLeod’s  Retirement 
Projection  has  been  designed  to  help  you  determine 
whether  your  current  saving  program  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  for  your  needs  through  your  retirement  years. 

Call  Joe  Scollard  today  to  obtain  a 
complimentary  personalized  Retirement  Projection.  By 
asking  12  simple  questions  he  will  be  able  to  illustrate 
what  your  financial  future  looks  like. 


Joe  Scollard 

Associate  Director 


763-0371 


1-800-265-2999 


■ 


ScotiaMcLeod 

Building  Relationships  for  Life 


DESIGNER  CEOTHING  slitxA*  Ga/uu/ia/tf 


Hours:  10 -6  Monday  - Friday 
10-5  Saturday 

Christmas  hours  starting  December  12: 
10  - 6 Monday  - Wednesday 
10-8  Thursday  - Friday 
10-5  Saturday 


1 1 -C  Suffolk  St.  E„  Guelph  (51 9)  763-501 3 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1 . Joker 
4.  Lake  basin 
9.  Moslem  priest 

1 1 . Lead  the 
congregation 

13.  Strong  wind 

14.  Go-getter 

16.  World  of 

entertainment 

18.  Animal's 
stomach 

19.  Joins  in 
marriage:  si. 

21 . Keep  for  future 
use 

22.  Diamond  point 

23.  Move  about 

24.  Whoopi 
Goldberg 
movie 

27.  Isle  of  Wight 
town 

29.  Pleased 

30.  Color  of 
unbleached 
linen 

32.  Split  asunder 

33.  Wear  formal 
attire 

37.  Netherlands 
commune 

38.  Now  and  then 

40.  Produce 

44.  Put  away 

45.  Turns 

46.  Narrative 

47.  Spud 

48.  Dutch 
cupboard 


DOWN 


31 


1.  Hairpieces  34. 

2.  Oriental  nurses 

3.  Lively  dance  35. 

4.  Blue  ribbons  36 

5.  Bulgarian  coin 

6.  Military  aviator 

7.  Evergreen  tree  39 

8.  Make  cartoon  41. 

films  42. 

10.  Cry  feebly  43. 

11.  Folded,  as  a 
fan 

12.  Singer  Randy 

15.  Pitcher 

17.  Baby  napkins 

20.  Conceals 

21.  Compass  dir. 

24.  Engineless 
plane 

25.  Under- 
privileged one 

26.  Lyric  poem 

28.  Put  out 

29.  “The  Brady 
Bunch’ 
character 


Mouth  of  a 
volcano 
Put  through  a 
sieve 

Eskimo  boat 
Alexander  the 
Great’s 
birthplace 
Visits 

Greek  letter 
Inform  on 
Wore  away 


0000  0000 
00000  00000 


0000  0000 


V. 


CANVISION  0-0 
OPTICAL 


666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of  Quality 
& Designer  frames  in  the 
area:  Polo,  Gucci,  Christian 
Dior,  Safilo,  Giorgio 
Armani  & More! 

766-7676 


J 
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Play  this  at  your  Peril 


This  American  widgeon  drake  carved  by  Cory  Van  Groningen  captured 
first  place  in  the  widgeon  category  at  the  North  American  Wildfowl 
Carving  Competition  in  Michigan.  Photo  - Lisa  Lisle 


Student 
carves  a 
niche  for 
himself 

by  Lisa  Lisle 

A life  of  carving  would  be  just 
ducky  for  first-year  B. Comm,  stu- 
dent Cory  Van  Groningen. 

Van  Groningen,  who’s  from 
Port  Dover,  started  carving  ducks 
about  six  years  ago. 

“I  started  out  carving  hunting 
decoys,  and  a professional  carver 
got  me  into  competitive  duck 
carving,”  he  says.  “I’ve  been 
carving  longer  than  I’ve  been 
hunting." 

Now  Van  Groningen  sells  his 
ducks  to  people  across  the  coun- 
try for  up  to  $ 1 0,000  each.  But  he 
says  that  flying  compositions 
(two  or  three  carvings)  can  sell  for 
$50,000  to  $60,000. 

“There  are  people  who  do  this 
for  a living,”  he  says.  “One  day. 
I’d  like  it  to  be  more  than  a 
hobby.” 

Although  Van  Groningen  hasn’t 
quite  reached  the  professional 
level  of  duck  carving  yet,  he  has 
already  seen  what  it’s  like  to  use 
the  profits  from  his  ducks  to  sup- 
port himself.  He’s  using  the  pro- 
ceeds from  a bird  he  sold  last  year 
to  finance  his  first  year  of  univer- 
sity. 

If  it  sounds  like  a lot  of  money 
to  earn  from  a hobby.  Van 
Groningen  says  that  once  you 
consider  the  amount  of  time  that 
goes  into  one  carving,  it’s  not  as 
excessive  as  it  sounds. 

‘If  I spent  straight  hours  work- 
ing on  the  ducks,  it  would  prob- 
ably take  400  to  600  hours  to  fin- 


ish. But  a simple  decoy  only  takes 
about  20  hours.” 

About  half  of  Van  Groningen’s 
time  working  on  a duck  is  spent 
painting.  To  get  the  colors  just 
right,  he  looks  at  several  different 
books  to  get  as  many  different 
angles  of  the  duck  as  possible. 

‘The  painting  is  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  appearance,”  he  says. 
“If  the  color  isn’t  right,  it  could 
look  like  a totally  different  bird.” 
Most  of  Van  Groningen’s  carv- 
ings have  been  of  water  fowl,  al- 
though he  completed  a bird  of 
prey  (Coopers  hawk)  this  sum- 
mer. 

In  North  America,  there  are 
about  30  larger  duck-carving 
competitions  each  year  and  nu- 
merous small  ones.  Recently,  at 


the  North  American  Wildfowl 
Carving  Competition  in  Michi- 
gan, Van  Groningen  placed  first 
in  the  widgeon  category  with  his 
American  widgeon  drake  and  sec- 
ond overall.  The  largest  competi- 
tion, which  he’s  been  going  to  for 
the  past  five  years,  is  in  Ocean 
City,  Maryland.  Although  he’s 
never  won  there,  he  says  the  ex- 
perience is  great. 

“I  learn  a lot  at  these  competi- 
tions from  talking  to  more  expe- 
rienced carvers.  There  are  a lot  of 
really  good  carvers  at  the  Mary- 
land competition,  and  it  has  the 
best  collection  of  judges.” 

Van  Groningen  is  hoping  to 
start  selling  his  carvings  to  collec- 
tors in  the  southern  United  States 
this  year.  □ 


by  Lisa  Lisle 

Avatar,  an  alien  who  has  never 
visited  Earth,  is  getting  his  educa- 
tion about  North  American  culture 
from  the  Young  and  the  Restless, 
Days  of  Our  Lives  and  As  the 
World  Turns.  He’s  feeling  restless 
from  watching  soaps  all  day  and 
wants  to  get  some  exercise.  Al- 
though the  newspaper  says  it’s 
hot,  humid  and  smoggy,  the  sun  is 
shining  and  the  sky  is  blue. 

Should  Avatar  go  jogging  out- 
side? 

This  is  just  one  of  the  choices 
Avatar  is  faced  with  in  Peril,  an 
interactive  computer  game  that 
was  developed  by  28  fourth-year 
toxicology  students  at  U of  G. 

The  game,  which  involves  an 
alien  coming  to  a planet  where  it 
is  faced  with  different  choices, 
was  designed  to  help  people  real- 
ize the  true  risks  attached  to 
choices  they  make  every  day, 
says  Prof.  Keith  Solomon,  direc- 
tor of  the  Centre  for  Toxicology. 
The  game  will  lead  the  player 
through  a series  of  risky  situ- 
ations; the  object  is  to  finish  the 
game  without  dying  as  a result  of 
accumulated  risk.  There  are  three 
levels  of  play,  with  questions  tai- 
lored to  three  age  groups  (eight  to 
12,  12  to  16  and  over  16). 

“The  idea  is  to  expose  young 
children  or  teenagers  to  a series  of 
risks  that  they  would  have  to  face 
in  real  life,”  says  Solomon.  ‘This 
will  help  them  better  judge  risks 
and  lead  to  a safer  lifestyle.” 
Canadians  tend  to  overestimate 
low-risk  events  and  underesti- 
mate high-risk  events,  he  says. 
Even  though  exercise  is  good  for 
you,  jogging  in  major  urban  areas 
with  polluted  air  in  hot  weather  is 
more  harmful  than  not  exercising 
at  all.  According  to  the  game,  the 
risk  that  an  active  jogger  will  die 
jogging  in  a year  is  132  per  mil- 
lion, equivalent  to  an  estimated 
lifetime  risk  of  7,894  per  million. 
The  students  in  Solomon’s 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE 


Renovated  two-storey  in  Old 
University  Neighborhood. 
Large  finished  attic  loft  with 
ensuite  four-piece 
bathroom.  Five-bedrooms, 
French  doors,  solarium,  and 
spacious  European-style 
kitchen.  Large  private  lot 
with  mature  trees  and 
antique  street  lamps. 

Private  Sale. 

Call 

519-821-3591 


Esperanza  Farms 
Bed  & Breakfast 

Need  a break  from  the  kids  or 
room  for  out  of  town  guests? 

This  renovated  1872  stone  home  features  air  conditioning  and  a non-smoking 
environment.  There  are  150  acres  of  conservation  area  to  roam. 
Massage  therapy  is  available. 

A suite  is  available  with  whirlpool  and  balcony.  Discounts  for  long  stays. 

Single  room  $39.00  ♦ Double  room  $54.00  ♦ Suite  $79.00 
Featured  in  Farmwoman  magazine  and  on  Town  and  Country  television. 

Contact  John  Garrett  at  763-6385,  toll-free  1-800-504-2638 
or  fax  (519)  837-2211. 

You  can  also  visit  our  web  site  at: 
http://www.bbcanada.com/840.html 
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J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
Guelph.  ON  N1E6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  ♦ RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  ♦ MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 


MAXIMIZE  YOUR 
RETIREMENT  PACKAGE 


Is  it  worth  your  while  to  roll  your  University 
Pension  to  a Private  Pension  Fund? 

By  helping  you  determine 
the  right  investment  mix, 
we  can  minimize  your  taxes 
and  create  additional  income. 

. Call  me  at  658-8083 
for  more  details. 


Michael  A.  Stoddart 
Retirement  Income 
Specialist 


STANDARD  LIFE 

Driven. 

To  exceed  your  needs. 


‘Topics  in  Toxicology”  class  last 
winter  created  and  wrote  the 
script  component  of  the  game,  but 
it  will  be  sent  to  an  outside  source 
for  computer  coding  and  anima- 
tion. 

Although  Peril  is  meant  for  edu- 
cational  purposes,  Solomon 
wants  the  computer  game  to  be  as 
exciting  as  possible. 

‘There’s  a lot  of  opportunity  for 
real  dramatization  in  certain  sce- 
narios. We  want  children  and  oth- 
ers to  play  it  because  it’s  fun.” 
Few  of  the  risks  are  related  to 
toxicology,  even  though  it  was 
developed  as  part  of  a toxicology 
class. 

“It  gives  players  a framework  to 
judge  the  things  they  do  and  make 
decisions  in  their  daily  lives,” 
says  Solomon.  “It  gives  them  a 
chance  to  take  control  of  their 
own  lives  and  focus  society’s  re- 
sources on  what  really  needs  at- 
tention.” 

Ciba  Crop  Protection  of  Canada 
and  Switzerland  supported  initial 
development  work  on  the  game 
with  $6,000;  the  Donner  Cana- 
dian Foundation  has  provided 
significant  funding  for  the  com- 
puter coding  and  animation. 

‘The  recognition  through  fund- 
ing that  Peril  received  is  a genu- 
ine reflection  of  the  quality  of  the 
students  and  the  program,”  says 
Solomon. 

The  students  who  developed  the 
game  agreed  to  sign  the  copyright 
over  to  the  Centre  for  Toxicology 
on  the  condition  that  the  game 
would  be  distributed  without 
profit. 

“We  don’t  want  to  make  money 
from  this,”  says  Solomon.  “It’s  an 
educational  tool  for  the  good  of 
society.” 

The  students  in  this  winter’s 
class  will  test  the  program  and 
work  out  the  bugs  and  will  receive 
credit  on  the  game  and  a small 
honorarium.  The  students  who 
developed  the  game  also  received 
an  honorarium. 

“It’s  not  payment  for  their  time, 
but  recognition  of  the  excellent 
work  they  did,”  says  Solomon. 
‘They’  11  tell  us  what  they  like  and 
what  they  don’t  like,  and  we’ll 
use  that  to  fine-tune  the  game.” 
He’s  hoping  the  game  will  be 
available  on  the  Internet  or  CD  by 
falll  997.  □ 


Personal  Home 
Cleaning 

Before  there  were  cleaning  “teams"  or 
cleaning  “systems"  there  were 
personal  home  cleaners. 

♦ Old  Fashioned  Cleaning 

♦ Seme  Cleaner  each  time 
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